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There is certainly, to some extent, an appearance of pre- 
sumption in speaking, at the distance we are from the seat of 
action and agitation, of matters, with all whose peculiar rela- 
tions it is impossible that we should be intimate; or if we 
soften the term presumption, it still borders on something 
strange and almost impertinent in one, in this cis-atlantic quar- 
ter of the universe, assuming the knowledge of what, in reality, 
he can know nothing about, and endeavouring to make issues 
and draw conclusions from circumstances and events that are 
beyond his ken. It has too much the air of prophecy—of 
mounting the tripod, and sitting in judgment over vastly im- 
portant affairs, that come to us only through report, and magni- 
fied or mutilated in their proportions by the feelings or interests 
of individuals or parties. But there are occasions when a spec- 
tator is a more accurate observer than one who is engaged in 
the conflict ; the distance at which he is placed gives hima 
more extended view. He can judge of events with greater 
precision, and observe men’s motives with more nicety, as one 
who stands upon a hill sees how the roads beneath him divide, 
and what direction they take, and can count the numbers who 
travel on them and their destination, far better than when he is 
confined within the hedges on the road side, and is toiling in 
the heat and dust of his journey. If charged in this way it 
should be considered, that however hardy, and however pro- 
voking in its hardihood, may be this raising of our voice, we 
are governed by no interested motives. We are impartial, 
though we will not say indifferent observers, as that would be 
picturing ourselves as devoid of the feelings and sentiments that 
are or should be characteristic of all who dwell on this side of 
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the water. We are impartial, in so far as having nothing to 
lose or gain in a personal and selfish point of view, as having 
at hazard neither of those influences that decide the conduct of 
the mass of men, and which make them patriots or servile, 
according to their courage and sense of honour, strength of 
mind and natural dignity of disposition—our fortunes and our 
life: neither being mingled with nor borne on by the ferocity 
of passion that troubles and overwhelms those whose all is at 
stake on the struggle. We are interested, because the cause 
now vexing and agitating men’s spirits, we believe to be 
the most important, as it is the most extraordinary, that has 
ever stirred mankind—because it is our own, and our bosom 
meets it in its throes, and acknowledges a sympathy—because 
it moves along in the track of our affections and our thoughts, 
and we cannot rid ourselves of a zeal, that, even if intemperate, 
is in its source admirable. We are not then in any sense cool 
observers. The patience of our judgment does not arise from 
the phlegm of our character. But there is a strong internal 
conviction, whose impressions we cannot raise sufficient skepti- 
cism to resist—that all is right—that this cause, in whatever 
way it may be viewed, or however it may be opposed, is on the 
path to success and power. Borne up by this feeling, we can 
look on with the most eager attention, and at the same time 
with the utmost tranquillity, so far as our mind is concerned. 
We are fearless and composed, because assured of the result. 
There is no apprehension, as there are no bad consequences to 
dread. However the storm and its convulsions may play near 
us, we are conscious of protection from all those influences that 
would endanger the. vigour and impartiality of uur feelings and 
our judgment. 

But we do not speak oracularly. The path of European 
politics is far too labyrinthine, and the passions and characters 
of the actors far too obscure and unknown to us, to allow of 
broad and strong assertion, that could be no more than wild 
declarations, with no basis except events of whose causes or con- 
sequences we can know but little, and which reach us through 
the haziness produced by distance, tinged with the thousand hues 
which men’s hopes or despair may create; and as shadows 
lengthen in the twilight, they are made by our ignorance, (and 
the kind of reality report produces,) to deepen, and widen, and 
assume form. Still, though united with none of the actions 
passing in the other hemisphere: though so far off, that half 
her thrones might be overturned and their monarchs put to 
death before the fact was told here, there is yet a spirit abroad, 
whose whispers float on the air, and convey in most intelligible 
tones, the condition, the throes and the agonies of convulsed 
Europe. Whoever listens cannot mistake their meaning. But 
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a citizen of a republic, one the breath of whose nostrils is the 
agitated air of liberty, can hardly be deluded. -He knows all 
the peculiar intonations of the popular voice. The gentle 
whisper, that betokens preparation for coming action—the sharp 
note, that speaks it at hand—the calm word which shows the 
purpose concentrated and ripened for execution—the deep roar 
and burst of voices, that give forth the resolution and the 
will—are all familiar. We can distinguish these as easily 
among other nations as in our own. Men’s passions, whenever 
they are put in motion, run the same course. Similar causes 
stir them, similar designs act on them. In Europe or America 
men express the same desires ; the difference is but in the man- 
ner of attaining them, not in the mode of making them known. 
The language of the human heart is universal ; it is varied in 
no degree by the place where it is spoken. And in this case 
we have only to conceive the situation of those classes in Eu- 
rope who consider themselves aggrieved, and we can tell how 
they think and how they may desire to act. We are not cer- 
tainly to confine our view to a province, or a single country, or 
any part or section of a country. ‘The cause of which we are 
speaking is that of nations. ‘The mind must include the vast 
circle of the earth; and the imagination expand itself over the 
whole sphere of action that belongs to the human family. It is 
no idle dream, no vision of the fancy, that draws our attention ; 
but a subject of the most awful contemplation that was ever 
presented to man, in which he sees the people of the earth 
gathering together, as to a common council, presenting each 
to the other common sufferings, and asking for compensa- 
tion and retribution, before the great judgment seat of human 
justice. There is an appeal to the heart of the universe. 
Its sensibilities are awakened by the vibration of the chord of 
common sentiment; by the same influence stirring the one 
constant and ceaseless current, which flows with and through 
all the affections that animate the bosom of mankind. The 
destinies of empires are in the survey. ‘Their whole past exist- 
ence, their whole present condition, are made to pass before us, 
and their fate rises from the broad surface of the future, like 
the morning sun, shadowed in some points by despair, but still 
casting gleams of light and lustre on the larger portion of the 
_ Sphere on which it beams. ‘The imagination cannot bring 

before it a grander spectacle than this general communion of the 
people of the earth—this union of thought—this united and 
common action among whole masses of now separated and hos- 
tile nations. A new volume in the history of man would be 
opened. The schemes of the politician, on which the whole 
policy of empires is placed—that science which traffics with 
the vices of mankind, whose whole spirit is founded on the 
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degradation of his moral nature—upon fostering, exciting, and 
then employing the dark list of his infirmities, would give way 
to the gentle virtue and mild candour of the philanthropist. 
His speculations are from the heart—his motives are directed 
by the impulses of feeling, and are none of those long-drawn, 
misshapen calculations, distorted by expediency and deformed 
by a knowledge of the corrupt parts of human nature, which 
those who undertake the government of man think the only 
mode and sole essential in the controlling of his affairs. 

But there is no necessity for yielding altogether to imagina- 
tion. It is only the festive banquet of our thoughts, where our 
hopes feed on viands too rich and exquisite for daily food. It 
may be, as it often is, far behind the realities, which move across 
the sphere of human life. Yet, the commonplace of existence 
should be removed from its influence, and be submitted to com- 
mon sense and the suggestions of a plain and natural judgment. 
This seems the best and most proper elevation from which to 
view every thing which concerns the practice and detail of 
human affairs. This is the view of human prudence, the shrewd 
but still narrow view of those whose capacities are never made 
to expand by heat or feeling, and are never enlarged by great- 
ness of object. It is the cold and withering aspect of the mean 
spirited and the sordid, while it is, at the same time, the useful 
one, which correct thinkers, however strong their imaginations, 
make use of as the basis of speculation, whence they may start 
on the career of reflection, and where they may return when 
they find that they have gone too far, and exceeded that just 
reason which is an element in all things. Here we have fact on 
which to rise. The handwriting is visible and the interpreter 
is near. ‘There is nothing to be imagined or invented. It is 
only. as to the extent of coming consequences that enthusiasm 
may be too far excited. It is only as to the magnificence of the 
result that the imagination may be overwrought; all must 
perceive, all must feel, the heaving of the political world, 
which forebodes change, if not convulsion ; agitation, if not de- 
struction. ‘There can be no fancy in this. Error is not possi- 
ble. Every sense is awakened to the reality. The mind cannot 
be skeptical, where every avenue to its deepest recesses is filled 
with excited movement and overbearing tumult. There has 
been a time, within the last sixty years, when the world ap- 
peared to be governed by theory. ‘The relaxation of restraints 
upon minds to which men had been long habituated, drove 
them into the midst of wild and incoherent speculation. 
Thought, rash and unguided, left to its own energies—rejoicing 
in its Secdone, but without object or aim—plunged at once into 
mad and violent action. It found worlds of untried being— 
new scenes of enjoyment—new objects of desire. It saw no 
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hazard in the fruition, and therefore destroyed every obstacle. 
It had encountered no difficulty, and was unable to set about 
the stern and serious task of self-government. Every thing 
was surrendered to the impetuous will of ignorance, to the 
reckless desperation of passion. One advantage arose, in the 
end, from this stormy condition. Men began to fear themselves. 
They perceived very clearly, at the last, that anarchy in thought 
was neither more natural than anarchy in affairs, to which it 
necessarily tended ; that, however it might lower their conceit 
of themselves, they were compelled to acknowledge that expe- 
rience was the tutelar deity of the business of life. This basis, 
though not so exalted as that of the entire liberty and supremacy 
of individual inclination, has been conceded as the most secure, 
if not the only one, on which the structure of civil institutions 
can be reared. It is so from an absolute necessity, because it is 
the mode of knowing mankind—the only mode of determining 
their future, the sole path, by which we can discover the nature 
and tendency of human action—through which we can. move 
to the source and origin of all good and evil in man. The great 
battle now raging is between experience and an opposing power, 
which, if not ignorance, is still founded in no other than the 
flimsy materials of assertion and assumption. It is attempted 
to gloss this condition by employing the term, and, in order to 
raise recruits and make converts, by hoisting the banner of 
liberality—a new and comprehensive word, that has been lately 
added to the catalogue of tocsin sounds, by which we are 
roused—a new note, blown of late, on the trumpet of mischief, 
to gather to the field all who have a heart and hand to spare for 
the conflict. 

It is important, to still the conscience, and stir the passions 
and edge the feelings, that men should have a rallying point, 
around which their thoughts may cluster, when the hour of 
reflection succeeds that of excitement. It should be something 
connected with their interests, it may be only a vague and dis- 
tant bearing, but still enough to make them believe they are not 
spending their strength for nothing. ‘This word liberality, car- 
ries with it all that can be desired for those purposes. It grati- 
fies the generous with its benevolence—the good with its phi- 
lanthropy—it captivates the active and the enterprising, with 
the offer of new scenes of excitement—the ambitious, with new 
opportunities of rising—it tempts the intellectual, by the wider 
fields and newer sources of thought it opens—and the contem- 
plative, with the vastly increased space for speculation. 'These 
are some of its excellences, existing at one extreme ; among the 
vices at the other are—that it gives the daring and the unprin- 
cipled the chance of gaining power—that it gives vent to the 
crude and superficial notions of minds, which, in other times, 
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would be kept at their due level ; for though there is a practical 
disposition abroad, it is allied with a disposition to make use of 
all suggestions, and of whatever nature, which float like air 
bubbles through the atmosphere of politics, but burst when ap- 
proached by reason and good sense. In times of strong agita- 
tion, there is always a tendency to give way to conjecture and 
wonder, with the delusions of hope. As most things are unfixed 
they are therefore uncertain, and it is hardly a want of wisdom 
or prudence, even for a strong mind, to swim with the tide. 
The abuse of the excitement, from its very nature, leads to this. 
Men are as violently moved by abstractions as by realities; 
their whole moral nature sympathizes as powerfully with things 
of which they have but a remote conception, as with those of 
every day life. ‘There is a gentle flattery in the idea that the 
intellect is grasping at something trying and difficult, though it 
do not succeed in attaining it, which all the world is busy 
about—though it is given to but few to understand. All reli- 
gious disputes are remarkable examples of this, and the present 
warring condition of men’s minds is another. 

Though the first concerns our eternal as well as temporal 
welfare—and the last involves only the present—yet with both 
human happiness and human interests are the incentives and 
the object; and it requires no metaphysical definition, no subtle 
or nice distinction of the term under which men array them- 
selves, to impart efficiency and zeal, where things of such uni- 
versal longing are in view. If it were attempted to define 
liberality, what would be its precise definition? and where 
could we stop among the numerous topics that are suggested as 
we anatomize its frame? It has distinct organs, each of which 
has a separate life, though there may be among them a general 
sympathy. It is a chaos of great powers, each of which is 
pregnant with others very little inferior, and under each of 
which will be found a party who will construe it according to 
their expectations, prejudices or passions. The revolutionary 
spirit —the radical or levelling—the spirit of fanaticism, are the 
chief of its offspring, and have their residence within its bowels, 
and feed upon its vitals. To be liberal is with one faction to desire 
the destruction of every thing that is established; with another it 
is only to depose kings; with another to change monarchies into 
republics or democracies. These are among the meanings of the 
word, according to the characters of individuals or the disposition 
of parties. The true definition of liberality should be, a love of 
liberty, in which we include as essential—if not its necessary re- 
sult—a respect for all that has been long established; a toleration 
even of abuses, if they are but the errors of a generally good 
system, and a desire to check all unnecessary and hazardous 
innovation. We recognise no love of freedom in the headlong hu- 
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mour for ruin. It is merely a temporary exasperation of feeling, 
exercising a temporary authority. It is far more probable to be the 
coarse rebellion of slaves,a momentary escape from the shackle- 
bolt, than the strong hand, and bold though not ferocious ener- 
gies, of men who are accustomed to be free. It is a mere con- 
vulsive action, produced by a galvanic impulse, acting on mat- 
ter that though in itself dead is still capable of being wrought 
into extreme violence, and imitating, in its spasms, the agony 
of the living—a sort of moral necessity in which no well regu- 
lated movement of the mind is concerned—but in which, after 
the external force has exhausted itself, the frame sinks back 
into the the coldness and torpor of its original death. 

Liberty, freedom, are now. the watchwords and war-notes of 
men. ‘The heart of the universe is stirred by the appeal they 
make to its passions; and their echoings, like a trumpet, call in 
the ear of nations. In one quarter they are given forth with 
all the violence that comes from feeling repressed and driven in 
till it turns to agony; in another, they are accompanied with 
the danger and even ruin which attend ignorance suddenly 
enlightened by one of those gleams of illumination that throws 
its light over the dullest and most degraded, and rouses a fero- 
city, the more brutal and desolating, since it is directed in no 
degree by mind, but altogether by the crude incoherence of 

oss and headlong impulse. In this condition, from which a 
arge portion of the world suffers, it would seem as if the human 
spirit had suddenly, and by some happy chance, gathered a new 
view of its own powers and relations—that there was a deep 
insight, just gained, of itself, of its past wrongs, of its present 
opportunities, and of its future position. Great passions are at 
work—great deeds are wrought. The ease with which opi- 
nions are put forth, and the avidity with which they are seized 
and examined, have given man new ideas of himself, and excit- 
ed the strongest energies of thought, by increasing the active 
animation of hope. ‘There does certainly appear to be truth in 
this statement. It is impossible to look from end to end of the 
earth (a capacity that has but lately been created, from the ac- 
tive interest nations now take in each other’s fate,) and not 
observe a spirit.of improvement—a powerfully progressive action 
—inspiring and impelling the hearts of men. It is so evident 
that there is no longer room for doubt—no space through which 
despair may protrude—no ground on which the timid, the 
gloomy, the skeptical, can rest their disbelief, or their misgivings. 
And whence comes it ? what is its cause ? how does it originate ? 
Have men really acquired a knowledge of their true situation ? 
have they begun to imagine that their destinies are loftier than 
they have heretofore conceived ? and in this gleam of opening 
thought—this dazzling burst of intellectual irradiation—is there 
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a real enlightenment—is there unequivocal advance in man’s 
energies, in his moral character, and in all which proclaims 
the stability, the strength of his designs and his desires? It is 
not easy to reply to these demands. Se much of that which is 
useful and important comes from causes so minute, that it is 
not easy to designate the precise moment when evil passes off, 
or good commences. ‘They seem both to be mere accidents ; 
to come and go without warning—to be without cause—to be 
unconnected ; not events of a series—not belonging to a chain 
of contingencies, in which there is a clear, though distant con- 
nection, in which the individual may be minute and obscure, 
though necessary and availing. 

Let any one try to find a good cause—one which shall really 
be a single, undivided, all-powerful cause for any one great event 
that has occurred in the history of man. Let him ponder on the 
two most remarkable convulsions that have ever agitated the 
universe—the reformation and the French revolution—to what 
or how far can he trace them; even with the aid of the most 
authentic records? Was the one produced by the exacting 
tyranny of the church of Rome? or by Luther’s conscientious 
scruples against the sale of indulgences? ‘These could not 
have been sufficient for such a result. From his persecutions, 
and his personal animosity? how could these in themselves 
satisfy the bigoted adherents of the church; procure him fol- 
lowers, or spread abroad his opinions? In the other case, where 
shall we ‘commence? Were the people of France dissatisfied 
with their condition? did they awake suddenly to the know- 
ledge of their importance and their power? Was it by a sense 
of wrong and injustice long maturing in their minds; or by an 
immediate impulse and inspiration, that they. were roused to 
claim their rights ? or, in searching for a cause, must we bring 
out the dangerous opinions of philosophers—the insidious as- 
saults on religion and morality—as tending to unsettle men’s 
habitual modes of thinking ; the wasting extravagance of the 
government—its tyrannical exactions of the blood and the toil 
of the subject—oppressive taxation and consequent poverty ? 
Will these or any one be enough to declare why the French 
revolution was begun—or how the greatest incident that man 
has known, forming in itself an era and starting point in his 
affairs, was conceived and put in motion? It is beyond a 
doubt, that the moral causes, which act on large bodies of men 
and nations, become, when an attempt is made to trace them, 
shadowy or imperceptible. We can detect or trace hardly a 
single one that seems sufficient; and of course can make no 
combination or chain of causes, whose result is the object before 
us. "The storms and hurricanes, the breezes and light airs, that 
drive and waft men’s ambitious desires and their whims, act 
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in the distance, as well as near at hand. They move with 
subtlety, as well as force, and to the unwary and even vigilant 
seem altogether without a source. ‘They take all by surprise ; 
and give no notice till the vessel is on her beam ends, and all 
hands are engaged in the task of self-preservation, and disabled 
from observation or speculation. It is for these reasons that all 
revolutions or great changes in states or opinions appear so 
sudden, and, like the torpedo’s stroke, benumb men with asto- 
nishment, or chill them with fear. As if by some magical pre- 
paration and authority, people are startled with actions and 
sentiments that rise from the soil beneath their feet; not to go 
through the usual variations and necessities of existence—the 
planting, the sprouting, and the growing—but already fully 

rown, firmly fixed—with champions arrayed and armed in 

efence. It may be that these seemingly meteor fancies are 
without what may be considered a sufficient cause. That they 
are mere accidents, and rise by the opportunity opening a 
chance for the action and movement of some principle of instinct; 
that they have not lain long maturing, but were always ready 
to spring ; that they are evidences of neither wisdom, nor folly, 
nor passion, but of impulse ; the touch of some chord that flings 
open the entrance to the whole moral nature of man, and stirs 
the whole strength and energy of his being. It is certainly a 
matter of curious enquiry, and very curious speculation, both 
for the moralist and statesman, what is the origin of this feeling 
—this universal and unsparing desire of change—that comes 
under the seductive appearance, and bears the attractive name, 
of liberality. A new code of moral sentiments has been framed, 
on which the world seems disposed to act. All the quiescent 
materials which seemed heretofore to enter into the composition 
of nations—all that ready submission, and tranquil subordination 
to laws and authority, have become agitated and tumultuous. 
It may be the spirit of liberty working in the souls of men, as 
is asserted, and as may be conceded to the cant of the times. It 
seems, however, rather the consequence of men’s minds being in 
the transition state—between ignorance and knowledge ; just 
issuing from the state of the grub to that of the butterfly, and 
throwing by the shell of their old condition, to flutter in the 
gladness of their new. 'They are congratulating themselves on 
an escape, and leaping and shouting with exultation, though 
they have not yet risen to the generosity of disposition to forego 
vengeance when they look on their old chains. The evidences 
that this is the true nature of the feeling are stronger than all tes- 
timony to the contrary ; the spirit of liberty is not an angry or 
malignant demon, finding pleasure in the deadly animosity of 
faction—in the reckless desperation of anarchy—or the havoc 
and convulsion of revolution. These are the extremes into 
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which passion runs before the spirit has fully entered and taken 
possession of men’s hearts. This feeling is the result of new 
sensations, the opening of new views, and the birth of new 
hopes, when the influence of old habits has begun to subside, 
and no other more recent have yet taken their place. It is the 
loss of control—of ties and associations, which have been broken 
asunder—of that calm and regulated authority which is hal- 
lowed by time, and owes all its energy to the veneration men 
are disposed to pay to the distant birth of ages. 'There appears 
in this disposition, and the condition it produces, another feature 
more deforming than every other. There seems a want of prin- 
ciple, mingled with the dangerous impulses to which men are 
now yielding, and it is not for us, with our high admiration of 
liberty, to admit that a feeling for it, with any value, can be 
united with that which is immoral in its tendency. Nothing 
great can be effected, nothing enduring constructed, in which 
virtue is not the guide, and where she does not lay the corner 
stone. 

Mankind can derive no advantage from inhaling the noxious 
and stupefying exhalations of bad passions and vicious desires. 
Bad conduct and the worst motives may result in something 
excellent ; but this is not their natural consequence. It is only 
happy accident ; or, we may say with more justice, the benevo- 
lence of superior power, in counteracting the folly and rashness 
of man. A want of principle in the means taken to attain an 
object, is the strongest charge that can be brought against the 
object itself, as it is a direct imputation on the motives of those 
engaged in it. -It is not only a charge against the object, as to 
its present importance, but it is generally an assurance of future 
worthlessness and imbecility—-for the evil that will come of it 
is produced directly, the good only indirectly. This want of 
principle is one of the results of the feelings and condition of the 
times. Men are groping their way along the edge of a preci- 
pice. ‘They have passed or rejected all the old anchoring har- 
bours, and are now tossing in the storm, with a disabled ship 
and commander, and a crew unnerved by anxiety and fear, and 
desperate and helpless from ignorance. The necessity is felt of 
action, but despair creates inability. The helm is held unstea- 
dily—the sails flap against the masts, or are torn from their 
fastenings, with the sudden and uneven force of the gale. All 
indicates the want of a presiding mind, and yet the instinct of 
self-preservation leads every one to catch the broken ropes and 
spars, by which to save themselves when the ship goes to pieces. 
Thus it is with our age, and the spirits who govern it. Men 
are living on expedients. They neglected the warning hand 
of experience that beckoned to them as they drove swiftly on 
in their prosperity ; they threw back defiance when wisdom 
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held up a reproving finger to the mad violence of their career— 
and now, in their adversity, both desert them. In the vortex of 
excitement, a heady desperation takes the place of the coolness 
of a high moral courage; they dare not look on their danger 
with the composure of brave men—but run on it and meet it 
with the impetuosity that the timid assume to prevent their 
fitful and feverish spirit, their sudden agony of courage from 
drooping. In such circumstances it is impossible for moral 
laws to bear up against the weight of man’s fears and expecta- 
tions. The panic of thought, and the impetus of hope, break 
down the barriers of principle. Every thing gives way to the 
temporary ascendency of the moment. Moderation cannot in- 
tervene where the excitement is immoderate, and in the confusion 
of this mental and moral struggle much is done that lays a 
broad ground for future danger. The worst result of this state 
of things is the Cassius-like sort of feeling that it produces—a 
determination to do away with an evil, without regarding the 
mode—a willingness to bathe the hand in blood, without caring 
for consequences. ‘The whole surface of human character is so 
irritable, that nothing can approach it without convulsion or 
pain. Action follows the impulse on the instant. ‘There are 
no intervals of ease save those of despair; and men are thus 
unfitted for embodying time and reflection with circumstances. 
They conspire to destroy the tyrant of the hour, whom they 
figure as the sole obstacle in the path of their designs. They 
forget that while they bury their daggers in the heart of this 
Cesar they only take the life of an individual; they neither 
reach the system itself, nor the causes. It is forgotten, at the 
same time, that a deep moral offence is committed; that an 
insult is offered to the laws of God, and an injury done to the 
moral sense of man ; that in endeavouring to attain an end by 
crime, their own baseness is manifested, and that however lofty 
the object, it has been utterly degraded in the means taken to 
attain it. We are not aware that this is an exaggerated picture. 
It is clear enough that the whole politics of the day are a system 
of expedients. Men are too agitated to reflect or be warned. 
They only feel ; and from strength of feeling act rashly. 

There are those who will religiously attribute these great 
catastrophes and convulsions to immediate design in the Dis- 
poser of all things, and who will thus prefer limiting the action 
of God’s creatures, by referringvall to that great Being himself; 
who will not allow men to have so muclr influence, so much 
will of their own in the mighty and fearful movements which 
transform the figure or obliterate the lineaments of states. But 
this is the view of the moral and religious man—not of the 
statesman. We must try and discover some immediate proxi- 
mate cause, that can apply to and be derived from the passions 
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and interests of man; for God himself has his earthly agent, 
and this it is the wish and the duty of him who reflects on the 
elevation, the downfall, the recessions in feeling, the irruptions, 
and all those ferocious, hasty, apparently premature accessions 
of feverish violence, that mingle in the affairs and belong to the 
history of nations, to disclose and make apparent. One thing 
is clear to all who reflect upon the scene the world now offers. 
Opinion goes farther than every thing beside; it binds together 
or tears asunder whole nations—it excites the hopes—it rouses 
the passions—it creates and fixes the prejudices—it divides the 
interests—it unhinges, it sweeps away all ties, or lashes them 
more firmly, of whatever nature—and it makes tenfold more 
deadly the animosity, and tenfold stronger and more binding 
the amicable relations of men and empires. The world forms 
one family ; all the nations of the earth meet together in holy 
council, and not now in one spot alone, or among any one peo- 
ple alone, but throughout the whole universe, and in every its 
obscurest corner, defenders of the great cause start up. Nations 
are no longer divided, as they once were, into warring and 
rival states. A community of feeling brings a community of 
interest; and the question now is rather between those who 
oppose aristocracy, and those who oppose democracy; those who 
hate kings, and those who love republics—than between one 
power and another. It was formerly passion, the ambition, the 
envy or the hatred of monarchs, that put empires in motion ; it 
is now principle. The desire is to conquer minds, to fix ideas, 
to establish theories, to plant doctrines ; and the sword is drawn 
to force freedom on the involuntary, to give charters of liberty, 
to create all the happiness which the more enlightened conceive 
is wanting to their fellow men. Such is the condition at pre- 
sent. England throws a glance of love towards her old foe, 
France. When did she ever before do this? The liberal party 
in France clubs with that of Italy, Austria, Spain, and the 
universe ; and our own country congratulates a nation, when a 
throne tumbles down, a king is expelled, or a revolution changes 
and destroys one order of things to erect another as mischievous. 
All changes are thought to tend towards good, however present 
appearances may indicate the contrary. ‘This indication is 
nothing.» The other shows that people’s minds are unsettled, 
and, of course, must in the end gravitate towards and settle 
into liberalism. 'The undermining principle is at work, and of 
course, however it moves, whatever convulsions it causes, all 
is for the best. Wecan only wonder and smile, and ask our- 
selves if this is really so. Is it a triumph to see havoc walk 
the streets, and ruin sit beside its wreck? Is there a positive 
pleasure in seeing old empires, instead of falling in the course 
of nature, and before the silent pressure of time, suddenly 
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obliterated, or in the very sere and autumn of the leaf, and 
helplessness of age, broken and prostrate? or like old men, 
whom misfortune has overtaken in their decay, made to begin 
the world again, or linger out the sorry pittance of life, starved 
and beggared? But this is the gloomy view of regret ; this is the 
maudlin melancholy of the cold and despairing. Hope has its 
living forms too, that baffle these dark reflections ; and the pre- 
sent state of the world, besides being a war of opinions, a 
battling of mind with mind, is a contest between hope and ex- 
perience—between the past and the present—between that 
which is and that which ought to be. It is altogether a moral 
contest. Right is arrayed against wrong. All those prejudices 
that come with our earliest recollections--the influences of 
education, the ties of association—those remembrances with 
which antiquity hallows things long established, are among the 
feelings that are to be conquered, and against which the bat- 
teries of modern innovation are erected—these are to be made 
on the instant, mere matters of tradition. 'The host of senti- 
ments—whose full vigour is not felt till life and its objects 
present no farther interest, till time has chilled the heart and 
the passions, and the whole man is thrown into that cold 
slumber, when all is torpid with the decay of the affections— 
is to be annihilated. Memory is no longer to remember—age 
is to be without its solace—time is to be ever renewing, not 
destroying. ‘The present is to be the only source of pleasure. 
The future, the only view on which the heart and mind are to 
rest. There is to be no recalling of those feelings of youth in 
the hour when oblivion has closed over all perception and 
dulled every faculty. Hope is to follow us to the grave. Love 
for our fellow creatures is to be the last animating principle ; 
and our fate, and those lofty objects which gladden or darken 
the last days of all men, are to be forgotten in the destiny of 
millions. How can this great change in sentiment be wrought? 
Is man’s nature to be altered—are new principles of action, new 
modes of thought, and a new creature, to be moulded and put 
in motion? The operation is simpler than may be imagined ; 
and that there may be no doubt as to its possibility, it is at 
work before our eyes, and all men are its witnesses. It is 
brought about by a regular chain of cause and effect, lengthen- 
ing and strengthening by a daily progressive power. The 
march of revolution is from mind to mind. The battle is 
fought on the bloodless field of intellectual strife. The weapons 
are those of thought, but the wounds they give are more galling, 
more painful, and less easily cured than when they are struck 
by the mailed hand, and when the struggle is for life. Cities 
are not sacked or stormed—fields are not drenched with blood, 
or strewed with the livid limbs and bodies of dying men. Still 
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the moral destruction proceeds. The result is the same—and 
more certain than if the shouts of armies, the tread of moving 
columns, shook the heavens and the earth, and appalled men’s 
spirits. 'The movement is still and insidious, but the aim more 
fatal—the foe is less alarmed and more likely to be unprepared. 
The dagger is at his throat, before the calm expression of 
security has changed to that of terror, of defiance. The mine 
is sprung while he sleeps. ‘There is no seeming excitement— 
no betrayal of strong feeling—no fury—no aversion—but the 
conspiracy carries on its objects with an energy and decision 
that show its power and its confidence. The oath has been 
passed among the conspirators—their alliance is strict—and 
heart is pledged to heart, hand to hand. An unseen eye marks 
the traitor, ere his treachery is developed ; an unseen arm strikes 
him, ere the purpose is hardly whispered to himself. All are 
governed by one will—all are devoted to one design. They 
pursue it without any persecution, but persevere with the deter- 
mination of the bloodhound. 

Auxiliary in this wonderful work, there is the moral force of 
numbers, added to that of mind. Heretofore great changes have 
bee Lrought about by a few; now immense masses are engaged— 
not those alone who live and flutter on the surface of society ; 
not the rich, nor the fortunate, nor the happy—but the myriads 
who have been scorned and trampled on—who have lived in 
misery and died in despair—who have laboured like the mill- 
horse, and passed their days in the dull and senseless imbecility 
of brutal ignorance. These are they who now start up as if 
each atom of dust, which was considered but as the type of 
their nature, were transformed into a living being. Their long, 
dark day of oppression—the spirit eee | and spirit crush- 
ing struggle with a fate they could not alter, has been enlivened, 
not alone by hope, but by the far more dignified interference of 
long delayed justice. This has given them, not only an oppor- 
tunity for vengeance, but made it seem as if their authority for 
action came from and was sanctified by a higher power. It 
would appear as if Heaven were working for its own creatures ; 
as if the arm of God upheld the designs, and his interposition 
carried on and cheered men’s spirits in adversity, and in those 
unlooked for recessions of feeling and action that are frequent 
among large bodies. ‘The lower classes are pressing upwards. 
Their condition has changed, and with it their whole character. 
From being serfs, or so far degraded as to represent no part of 
society, they are now or are becoming men with the privileges 
that should be theirs. The moral revolution advances upwards 
through the humblest in the scale to the highest. These give 
no aid, but are its opponents. This great and triumphant move- 
ment neither has nor asks assistance from kings or lords. It 
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rises by its own force—it sweeps onward, collecting, hour by 
hour, strength and impetus. We are not of opinion, that, of 
course, bloodshed must follow or precede it. It is not of neces- 
sity that monarchies must be destroyed, though it may be pos- 
sible or probable. The condition we hope to see, is that by 
which men can judge for themselves of the kind of government 
they would wish. hen, to be sure, the existence of monarchies 
will depend on how far the lower ciasses are admitted to a 
share of power. If suffrage is universal, they cannot exist, and 
republics are a necessary consequence. We see no reason for 
wars, or the more ghastly scene of civil strife; for what is there 
to oppose the shadows that exist in men’s minds? Opinions 
that to-day are fiercely urged, and to-morrow die without an 
echo—the ideal and fleeting expression of men’s minds, the 
rootless, vagrant notions that issue from the inflated thoughts of 
barren and unreflecting minds. Or must not opposition lie 
against the stern resolves of stern multitudes—against the per- 
fect understanding these have of what is theirs, and the deter- 
mination to possess it—against the immovable will of men who 
feel the consequence and the excellence of their cause; who 
are awakened by the sense of wrong; who are inspired by re- 
venge, and supported by equity. What is there to support 
opposition ? or how can opposition be organized? against what 
will it lie? to what can appeal be made, when the laws of God 
are on one side, and the sole strength of the other is in those of 
man? what claim can be set up, in such circumstances, for an 
arrest of action? who would dare defy such authority, sup- 
ported and set on by feelings that flow from the sources of alk 
good, and which are the best and purest by which the human 
creature can be governed or act? It must not be supposed that 
so vast a scheme of action can go on without making itself felt ; 
on the contrary, enemies rise around it as it moves. It is nota 
gentle or an easy reform— it bears no trifling—there is nothing 
negative or passive in it, and therefore a clear and decided divi- 
sion is made among friends and foes. ‘There can be no shuffling 
between those who befriend and those who are hostile. None 
of that coquetting with one’s principles and conscience, which 
is the game of those who act entirely with selfish designs, and 
those who, from cowardice or timidity, strive to be neutral. 
The effort to discriminate, the hesitation as to a choice, the 
balancing of chances, the speculating as to the strength or 
weakness of the parties, is only tampering with one’s fate. For 
there is no vantage ground for the indifferent, no space nor place 
of safety beyond the two sides, where one can look on and rush 
in at the moment of victory. The reasons for this are clear. 
The cause in which men’s spirits are engaged, is not a matter 
of local interest. It is not the setting up or taking down some 
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village king—the deciding on the petty and bounded interests 
of a portion ef a state—the quelling the rebellion of a minor 
portion of a small power. The cause is that of all mankind— 
parties are nations—the stake is that of empires—the contest is 
that of principle. In this consists the necessity for decided action 
on the part of each man; the showing his colours, and arraying 
himself under his banner. In such a strife as this, he is the 
enemy of all who is the foe of none. Who will bear negative 
conduct? who will listen to moderation, or be imposed on by 
conciliatory dispositions, when his whole soul is inflamed, all 
his energies devoted to the executing of some purpose—the 
whole frame-work of the intellect, the whole moral structure, 
agitated by the violence of powerful emotion? This is not the 
moment for the traitor to whisper his treason—for the hypocrite 
to show his double dealing, or smile or frown—for the timid 
to withdraw—the backward to hesitate—the coward to bully. 
All this is impracticable, and thence the force on both sides is 
strong and unequivocal. Men’s motives are unreserved and 
their conduct open. There may be moments of irritation, in 
which more is asserted than will be effected, as opposition dis- 
poses to violence. But in the end, all feeling subsides to its 
level; though there is this difference between the two great 
pursuits—the one is ever encouraged by hope, the other seems 
only to move from the quiescence of indifference to the immo- 
bility of despair. | 

Who are they that form these great divisions in society? A 
cause must generally, though not always, be judged by those 
who support or oppuse it. And who are they that stand forward 
in this, the cause of liberal principles, the cause of mankind ? 
On the one hand are arranged those powerful by wealth or 
rank—those who love order and stability, and dislike change, 
and who do homage to time-honoured establishments—all who 
feel bound to the past by the ties of association, by proud remi- 
niscence or ancestral glory—all who do reverence to antiquity, 
the names and deeds it hallows. Besides these, there are kings 
and countries, those who respect monarchy on prirciple— 
those who are equally fervent in its admiration on interested 
ground—those who consider it the only practicable form of 
government for man in -general, and those who have reached 
the conclusion that it serves the purposes of the few in particu- 
lar. Confronting this host ate those who labour for a daily 
subsistence, those who have been taught submission by the de- 
pendence of their condition—those who have never known an 
independent will—those whose ignorance more than their hum- 
ble position has made them too despised to be regarded as any 
thing but instruments in a policy they did not share; m other 
words, all who are called the people. With grades higher than 
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these, though still not reaching the very rich, or emphatically 
those of high lineage; men of letters, who, in the French 
revolution, changed the languid passiveness of character that 
had always been assigned them, and became the most violent in 
the assertion of free principles—those who are called the middle 
classes, with the commercial, together with an occasional Clo- 
dius from the patrician order, who, under the thin web of 
patriotism, and to secure chances for the vindictive spirit of a 
disappointed ambition, comes to lay his privileges and his rank 
at the feet of his bitterest and deadliest foes. In the first class 
are the conservatives, or those who shrink from change because 
they have much to lose ; in the other, the radicals or levellers, or 
those who have much to gain. These are the names the one 
party has adopted to dignify itself and to blast the latter. With 
more propriety the last, at least all who are faithful to their 
professed opinions, should be called liberal reformers. For, hcow- 
ever the low in fortune or station, the base or corrupt, or badly 
ambitious, may seek that party—there are, too, among them the 
generous and the able, men who are guided by a love of their 
species, and wish no destruction to follow their efforts. Then 
all great changes commence with or are effected through the 
humble: they are the majority in suffering as well as numbers. 
It may be that the pall of ignorance has been spread over their 
minds, and that their hearts have been brutalized by the dulness 
of their sensibilities. This is the usual way in which the spirits 
of men are affected by the hard hand of irresponsible power. 
It may be that they have been so far afd so long oppressed and 
humbled, as not to know their condition, as not to feel their 
degradation, as not to be able to conceive another; and this is 
brought forward as an argument by those who would not 
change, and who care not for human nature; as if because the 
immortal part of millions of men had been dulled and weighed 
down by circumstances, it should therefore continue so, and 
that there should be found those who will take on themselves 
the responsibility of its ruin, and breathe in the face of God 
himself an eternal defiance. For what else is it to say that men 


shall be eternally oppressed ? than that they are incapable of en- 


joying any other position than their present, thus fixing a bound 
to the power of the Creator as well as the creature. It is no de- 
preciation of a cause to say, that the humble are its advocates. 
They must, from their condition, be the instrument in all social 
revolutions. ‘They cannot lead, for whence would come the 
capacity to conceive? the ability to carry on? How could they 
conduct, combine, or know when or how to use opportunities ? 
They are therefore incapacitated for being more than the mate- 
rial with which the artful and the ambitious work ; or, in cases 
like the present, (and similar have occurred before,) they are 
VoL. xx11.—no. 44. 35 
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made use of by spirits of a very different order, to bring out 
virtues that have been obscured by circumstances, and develope 
energies and excellences that have been crushed and concealed 
by their position—to give the whole human family an equal 
chance, and place it on the level of a broad equality. What 
higher ground can be taken than this? what better opportunity 
could be found for engaging the noblest faculties? Is there not 
every thing here that could interest the feelings, awaken sym- 
pathy, or rouse enthusiasm? Who are they that would wish to 
break down the hopes, to avert or subdue powers of mind so 
justly brought into action? There are men who laugh at the 
projects and prospects of these reformers. ‘There is something 
far too elevated and spiritual in their designs to meet their cold 


and torpid character. ‘There is an air of romance they cannot _ 


admire, and only know how to condemn. With them, all 
generosity of thought, all magnanimity of action, is affected 
and ridiculous. They have allowed their minds to run in one 
course, and with their hearts to become submissive to the: 
callous despotism of custom. ‘They have been long habituated 
to one mode of thinking, in which they have fixed a limit to 
the career and the destiny of their fellow men ; and any attempt 
to improve or alter them, is regarded as an assault on their privi- 
leges ; as if it were an unfixing of the very basis of society to 
endeavour to increase the happiness of any portion of it ; and the 
bringing of the whole structure upon their heads to renew the 
foundations. Such men are the worst parts of those who call 
themselves conservative. ‘They bring their party into disrepute 
by this cold-blooded resistance, and rouse a fierce spirit of ani- 
mosity and defiance by an indiscriminate opposition. They 
mistake, too, the very attributes of time. It is ever active, not 
passive or stationary—-decay and annihilation track its steps as 
well as advancement or improvement—but they prefer the life- 
less to the living, the dying to that which has the bloom and 
elasticity of youth. They prefer to look on the dust and rub- 
bish heaped above the tombs and towers of their fathers—to see 
the inscriptions gradually defaced, the tracery mouldering and 
the walls crumbling, than to renew or rebuild. The only em- 
blems of life, are the owl, who shrieks his night-cry from the 
battlements, and the ivy that swings its tendrils from stone to 
stone, and creeps through the crevices of the ruins; while the 
old clock, that shakes to its foundation the turret where once 
armed men made their defence and withstood the shock of war, 
as it tells its hours, might remind them of time and its influence. 
The fragments of ages are near them, and the voice that has 
tolled them away—still they take no note of its progress, but 
conceive all to be stationary, because its tread is silent, except 
in the ravages whose very desolation becomes an object of 
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love—for the affections cling to things that attach themselves - 


by long familiarity, by the reverence and mysterious sanctity of 
age, and by the — of prejudices which strengthen as the 
mind grows feeble. 

The question certainly may be asked, whether this advance 
of feeling and opinion is new, or has been long maturing? _ Its 
manifestation is sometimes so immediate as to appear a present 
excitement, rather than an old but withheld decision. Perhaps 
the proper answer to this question, so insidious in its purport, 
would be, that the springs of common sense had been touched, 
and that mankind, whether improved or not, had reached one 
of the conditions of improvement—a degree of self-knowledge. 
They were awakened to their true state, and this is an indica- 
tion of very great improvement. But one of the strongest evi- 
dences of this is the spirit of combination that exists among 
men. Civil commotions are no longer trifling and occasional 
movements of the lower classes, headed by some Jack Cade, and 
dangerous only from the brutal ignorance and ferocity of the 
rebels ; but they seem acts of judgment, and not of impulse ; and 
their danger to those who fear them lies in the calmness, the 
steady and determined courage, and unyielding resolution, of 
those who excite them. This clearly shows that they are under 
the guidance of cool and sagacious heads, even if we admit that 
the people themselves have attained to nothing. In France, 
Paris is the nation—she represents the vigour and the feelings 
of the French people: whatever is done in the city is ratified m 
the country. The metropolis, like a burning-glass, collects all 
the rays of heat into one focus, and then brings their intensity 
to bear on some one object. A king of one of the first empires 
of the earth is deposed with but little struggle, except among 
the unwilling and half mutinous troops of his capital, and 
leaves dominions once his, but now his people’s, without excite- 
ment, and without outrage or insult to his person. He was 
charged with crimes—with being a traitor to those he governed ; 
his brother lost his head, not many years preceding, for no 
crime but that of being king. The gradual improvement in the 
character of the people of France, and their advance in the sci- 
ence-of self government, may be seen in those two great inci- 
dents. Not forty years before, the most astonishing revolution 
that ever occurred took place in the kingdom of France. A 
goaded people were roused to madness, and every excess was 
committed of which the unresisted fury of an excited nation 
could be guilty. The scaffold was made the arbiter of opinions. 
Factions rent the empire. Every thing fell before the passions 
of an infuriated multitude ; and all law, property and life lay 
wrecked in a general desolation. Another revolution occurred: 
no blood was shed except by hired soldiers, commanded by his 
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own servants. Citizen did not betray nor murder his fellow 
citizen. The general discontent was shown in passive indiffer- 
ence to the late monarch, and he lost his kingdom, with little . 
more notice than a private individual; and another dynasty 4 
established itself in his place. 'The same thing happens in a 
neighbouring kingdom, and another crowned head is made to 
retreat béfore the will of the subject. In less than half a cen- 
tury, the old notions of the divine right of kings—the rights of 
almost feudal sovereignty—the tremendous power of an old 
superstition—the habitual servitude of a people—and all the 
various and intricate ties by which these are connected with 
habits and manners, have been obliterated and broken. Is not 
this an immense stride towards improvement? Such has 
been the effect of the revolution. It was accompanied at its 
opening with all the horrors of popular fury, actuated by the 
blind infatuation of ignorance; it has been gradually going on, 
until the people took the government on themselves, with that 
ease which shows confidence in their strength, and a knowledge 
how to use it. Can it be disputed that this is improvement ? 
Can it be asserted that the French nation is the same as at its 
outbreak ; or that her law-makers are the same as at the first 
session of the revolutionary assembly ; filled. as it was with 
perplexed patriots, blood-thirsty anarchists, time-serving traitors, 
and fierce, maddened demagogues? The firmest and bitterest 
admirer of antiquity, or rather of the antiquated, must acknow- z 
— that his hopes of men receding to their former gentleness 4 
and submission to the yoke are altogether disappointed. Whe- 4 
ther he sees any advance in the political condition of men, or 
not, he cannot deny that they exercise great power, with a most 
direct and energetic will, and a judgment that shows they have 
considered their purposes and themselves. Nor can this lover 4 
of the past see the likelihood of a return to the former position | 
of his affections ; there is not room even for a dream of such 
condition ; nor can he find materials for a vision of its possi- 
bility. A dreary night closes over the lustre of his fancy, and 
memory by turns soothes and feeds his despair. He feels that 
the popular current cannot be turned. He sees that from the ; 
despotism of kings it has become that of the people; that the 3 
sceptre has changed hands; that it is no longer royal, but de- ; 
mocratic, and that a power beyond resistance, a very Sampson, 
has seized the pillars of state. It is an assertion we almost 
shrink from making, as it may appear presumptuous, but still 
it does seem to us through the ocean perspective with which 
we look on all European affairs, that France is likely to achieve | 
a republic, or something very near it. She is better prepared ; 
for it than any other country, not excepting England. Her 
aristocracy is cut down—hereditary peerages destroyed—and all 
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the vast estates of the nobility annihilated. The church has 
equally suffered ; the great props of monarchy are thus re- 
moved, without which a king is like a lame man who has lost 
his crutches. She has no longer a rallying point. ‘The standard 
of old opinions, that other people have left to gather round in 
their return to tranquillity, she has torn up and broken. 

There is nothing Jeft for her but to mark her own destinies 
on the clear sheet she has before her. There is, or it is fast 
coming, that level of conditions which seems the best foundation 
for a republican structure ; or, as it may be more strongly put, 
wherever this equality exists, a republic is the natural and ne- 
cessary result. ‘The lofty heads are cut down; all that stood 
between the people, now the rising power, and their privileges, is 
swept away, or rapidly disappearing, even to that one vast and 
overbearing influence, their own ignorance. But what is still 
more to the purpose, by this revolutionay ruin all those ties which 
bind one generation with the preceding are disruptured. There 
is a novelty in sentiment, in feeling, and in connection, that makes 
the present generation indifferent to the conduct or character of 
their ancestors. They feel themselves a new nation—without 
the inheritance of passions, affections or prejudices—the whole 
is an entirely new beginning—a commencement in national ex- 
istence. A clear field is presented, which only one order remains 
to occupy—the people. The present government, although to 
all appearance very strong, and somewhat tyrannical, still 
exists but by sufferance. Opinion runs in its favour ; not the 
opinion that it is very good, or that it is the best, but that it is 
the only one which the nation could now have. France has 
seen so much suffering and excitement that she desires repose. 
Hence, and this is another marked evidence of improvement, 
those who have property (and this is becoming almost the only 
distinction in society) are, as they always are, the friends of 
order. But the kind of people who hold property are not the 
same as they were before the revolution, or under the empire. 
It has descended into humbler hands—it is more equally divided, 
and, in amounts large or small, spread among an infinitely more 
numerous body. ‘This increases, and renders essential the sta- 
bility of some form of government; but it at the same time 
places power in a large body, whose minds and feelings are 
alive to their rights and their interests. ‘The existing govern- 
ment can only support itself by keeping down all indication of 
excitement among those who desire a change and are willing to 
bring it about by convulsion. ‘To this the property holders will 
not submit; but they, at the same time, will bear no intrusion 
on their privileges from the crown. ‘The game of the present 
king, is to play off the lovers of order against the agitators for 
revolution ; a game that every day is made more easy by the 
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increase of wealth, activity, and industry among the middling 
classes—or which is the same thing, their love of liberty, and 
its reaction. 'The question to be decided is not as to the dura- 
tion of the power of Louis Philippe, but as to the existence of 
monarchy at any rate. He may continue his reign during his 
life, as he is highly useful, but whether at his death the kingdom 
can be perpetuated is a matter of doubt, though it is probable the 
French may prefer, for some time yet, a strong government—at 
least until they feel themselves able to go alone. There is cer- 
tainly every probability that the erection of any thing in France 
but a monarchy will be hotly opposed by the other powers of 
Europe. They take undoubtedly a very strong and paternal 
interest in the internal affairs of all their neighbours. They 
dread the electric shock of revolution, that flies from link to 
link of the chain connecting mind with mind, and inflames 
empires in its course. But the ability to determine the career 
of other nations, according to the will of their governors and 
against that of the governed, is going from them. They are 
shorn of their might by the Delilah of opinion. They are com- 
pelled to look to themselves—to waive the right of interference, 
and all that insolent solicitude for the condition of other states— 
that curiosity as to their resources and disposition—which here- 
tofore have been so often productive of bickering and war. 
These have been the products of ambition, stimulated by pride 
and jealousy, under the gentle and plausible disguise of self- 
defence and the preservation of the balance of power. 

But, what is more to the purpose—F ance is no longer that 
empire of jacobins who forced their conditions, with every spe- 
cies of insult and outrage, down the throats of their neighbours, 
and dashed their mailed hand into the face of friend or foe, 
without discrimination. She was almost a nation of assassins, 
against whom all other nations were obliged to defend them- 
selves, or be destroyed. There is now a milder spirit abroad, 
but still one as determined. ‘There is no longer a war of exter- 
mination against wealth, religion, and law. A remnant of the 
old sans culottes may be found, haunting their old places of 
refuge in the capital. A band, ready for robbery and murder, 
and all crime, might be enlisted among the wretches who, hav- 
ing served their time in the galleys or the prisons, or having 
escaped from justice, hide themselves in the alleys and dark 
places of a crowded city ; desperate by their poverty and their 
fears. Such recruits might be entered on the orderly book of 
any ruffian who offered pillage or profligate pleasures as the 
reward of rapine and slaughter, in any city whose dimensions 
baffled law and its officers. It would be no calumny on France 
or Paris to say, that such a body of depredators could be found, 
but to say that they had political power as they once had, though 
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indeed only by their numbers and physical strength, would be a 
grievous charge, and altogether untrue besides. 

The argument brought against the possibility of a republic in 
France, on account of the nature of its people, was once very 
strong, if not unanswerable. It does not appear so now. ‘The 
vainglorious, gasconading spirit, the fiddling, dancing ambition 
that was affixed to the name of Frenchman, together with con- 
ceit, fickleness and caprice, seem sobered in degree, if not en- 
tirely removed. If this diminution of degree be true, there 
is, in so far, an improved chance; for nations, like individuals, 
may be changed by circumstances; and no one will deny that 
these are very widely and seriously altered in that country. 
She has gone through tremendous trials. What community 
has ever endured such? And there is every evidence that her 
fiery ordeal has reduced and tempered the baser parts of the 
ore, that lay on the surface of national character. ‘Those mis- 
fortunes, like adversity in ‘general, where it does not entirely 
crush, has served to strengthen, not subdue. ‘The reaction of 
her energies has developed points infinitely more promising 
than if there had been no struggle with herself, no conflict with 
the mortal enemies that lay within and around her. The 
convulsions of the revolution let off the host of passions strug- 
gling for a vent, and though desolation ensued, the bosom of the 
nation was cleared ; reason, in its return, calmed the storm of 
indignation, and returned the sword to its sheath; but the 
mind was still unbalanced. Frenchmen stood in awe of them- 
selves and their deeds, and saw in their amazement no way of 
founding and renewing order. ‘This was done, to a very great 
extent, by the vigour and decision of military despotism; a state 
of things little less fearful—but from its absolute necessity more 
easily submitted to than the anarchy and disastrous confusion 
of their late condition. It was a medium between the monoto- 
nous tyranny of their old government, and the unsparing des- 
perate vigour and violence of revolutionary ascendency. It 
flattered the vanity of the unthinking by its glory—it satisfied 
the more reflecting by its strength—but it disgusted all at last 
by its restlessness, its wars and exactions ; and chiefly those who 
loved their country and wished its liberty, by its unprincipled and 
tyrannical disposition, and by seeing the edge of the sword ever 
turned in opposition to all the principles for which they had 
fought, and whose value they were determined to test. The 
tumult and agitation of war served to turn men’s view for a 
time from the effects of this dominion over their spirits and 
their affairs. It fixed the attention on the individual, and while 
fortune followed him, he enchained the hearts of the French, 
and held their destinies. But as his power was loosened from 
its base, and the kingdom was again distracted, it became very 
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clear that some government must be framed in harmony with 
the times and the improved character of the nation; for how- 
ever Bonaparte’s authority may be regarded, it was undoubtedly 
true that the people of France gained by it. They acquired ex- 
perience by reverse and by good fortune, and the extraordinary 
nature as well as the variety of the scenes and events they 
witnessed, made them aware that they had made a series of 
mistakes, and that the only power to retrieve them lay in them- 
selves. This was a great result, and worth the struggles they 
had passed. ‘The erection of that most plausible system, a con- 
stitutional monarchy, with a man endowed with good nature 
and good sense, as king; one, too, who, like a brother monarch 
in a neighbouring state, had been on his travels, and knew the 
comforts of a quiet throne, was the consequence. 

The successor of Louis, like James the Second, seems to have 
been an obstinate bigot. ‘The present incumbent has returned 
to the system of governing with a strong hand; but he is 
backed by the nation, as he has not rash ambition, and, con- 
scious of the dangers and difficulties of his position, strives only 
to give a proper direction to the resistless tide of liberality and 
curb its excesses. If France stood alone, instead of being the 
democratic despot, Louis Philippe might have been head of a 
republic—but surrounded by the masked battery of his foes, 
and closely watched by their jealousy, the establishment of that 
kind of government must be delayed till liberal principles have 
still further eaten into the decaying fabric of the old powers. 
The day for revolutions has gone by ; though the present king 
may be a mere “locum tenens,” and his rule but a shallow sub- 
stitute for a more popular form. The people of France are 
aware that it would be folly to exert force against it. The in- 
troduction of the reign of terror, the feeding of the ferocious 
appetites of revolutionary assassins, the erection of the guillo- 
tine, and all the other consequences of the wild and reckless 
fury of mobs and factions, may be impossible ; but still the con- 
stant putting up, and the constant pulling down, beget anarchy; 
and there is no safety in being ever on the verge of a precipice. 
It produces a feverish fearlessness, far worse than downright 
timidity. Stability, the tranquillity of order, animated at times 
by the touch of freedom, with the state of things it introduces, 
in which change may be made without harm or disaster, are 
what the French desire, and France should have. This can 
be brought about only by progressive improvement among the 
body of the nation ; and it is this we see, or think we see, now at 
work. France has thus been going through her various changes 
or preparations, changes necessary for the establishment of 
greater freedom. ‘The newspaper empire that has of late been 
set up forms a part of it. Though licentious in the use of their 
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power, and somewhat ahead of the people in the violence and 
degree of their liberality, they still know their objects, and to 
whom and to what to appeal to attain them. ‘They indicate or 
create feeling, and in either case are of more use, and ten- 
fold more dangerous, than the bayonet. They are the light 
flushes of air that come unsteadily and from all points, before 
the burst of the tempest. Modern times have seen and felt their 
influence, and the spirit of the age has given them vigour. 
These, with the co-operation of literature, baffle monarchs and 
armies. Invulnerable, as the shadowy forms of the thoughts 
-they embody, they appear and disappear, flare and vanish, like 
the weird sisters on the heath before the Macbeth-monarchs of 
the earth, and to-day deal death, to-morrow leave no trace of 
existence. As the representative of opinion, the press is all 
important and invincible. Its establishment, in any country, 
ensures the freedom of discussion that leads to liberality of feel- 
ing ; and thence to change in all that does not give way, or 
flow with the current. It is the great engine of modern inno- 
vation ; and, as such, the dread of old systems and antiquated 
forms. France represents the rest of continental Europe. All 
tends towards more liberty. Even Spain, where bigotry has so 
long shadowed the spirit of men, and where the terrible tyranny 
of the inquisition exerted its horrid rule, its mysterious, death- 
dealing power, has so far felt the shock of the times. As to the 
attempt at a constitution, this she owes to the stirring activity 
of Napoleon, and the excitement to which her people were 
roused, by his armed invasion and insolent usurpation. These 
were his modes of carrying the arts of life and civilization into 
countries which wished independence. ‘They returned on him 
his attempt at subjugation, by taking from him a quickened 
sense of their wrongs and their means of avenging them. They 
improved their physical and moral strength by resistance. They 
gathered from the struggles of battles the energy that served 
them in those of politics; for by an easy transition they transferred 
their hatred of a foreign tyrant to their own domestic. despots. 
Thus the exciting, the active compassion of the friends of 
liberty ; the collision with powerful enemies, and the animation 
which these have given to all parts of society, are awakening 
Spain to herself, and making her put in a claim to be enrolled 
among the recruits in the great cause. The whole of Napoleon’s 
career is a great moral lesson. It taught men that. physical 
force cannot for any length of time overbear or subdue the men- 
tal. That, however stupendous its power, however dazzling 
to men’s minds the glory that attaches to it, however fair the 
conqueror’s laurel wreath, however crushing the subjugation 
of men’s spirits, the time must come when it will be shivered to 
vou. xx11.—wno. 44 36 
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atoms against the stern front of human opinion. Still, Napoleon’s 
existence was highly beneficial to Kurope. For it is impossible 
that such convulsions as he caused to desolate whole nations, 
should fail of giving life and excitement to their intellect. It 
stirred the sleepy waters of old countries—it made them con- 
sider their condition—the helpless state into which they had 
been thrown by allowing themselves to revolve under the un- 
varying torpor of old and unbroken habits. The application of 
an incessant stimulus, like the rowel in the jaded steed, at 
length awoke them, and, almost at the same instant, to their 
weakness and their strength. They threw off their lethargy, in 
an alarm for their safety, for their very being; and in thus 
breaking the long sleep and nightmare of ages, they admitted 
the light of mind, the dawn of virtue and liberty. Neither of 
these flew with the conqueror’s banner, or heralded his ap- 
proach. They were not due to him more than to their own 
exertions. ‘They followed in his march. They came, extend- 
ing to the wronged and the broken in spirit the hope of better 
things, and the assurance that the present desolation was 
only to bring the pure ore from the rude and rusted mass of 
metal. 

In the consideration of the feelings of the people of Europe, a 
question of serious import is involved—their fitness to receive 
and ability to uphold free institutions. We have given our 
opinion as to France, and now refer to the other continental 
nations. The question must not be decided by our wishes or 
our hopes. It makes a stern appeal to the precision and acute- 
ness of the reason, and must rest entirely on the conclusions 
this is able to form in the dimness and remoteness that obscure 
the motives of men and the movements of affairs. The general 
impression which exists in this country, that the people of all 

Europe are in a sort of half slavish state, is completely erro- 
neous. They are unenlightened, or have been so, but are not 
entitled to the degrading appellation of slaves. While the want 
of enlightenment, which rivets a nation’s bondage wherever it 
exists, is not confined to the people, (using the word inits more 
limited sense,) it extends through all classes, from the potentate 
to the beggar; all are the slaves of three great, crushing in- 
fluences, power, ignorance, and custom. ‘The man upon the 
throne has heretofore felt, though now he feels somewhat dif- 
ferently, that he was the source of all things—that he was the 
incarnate concentration of the national greatness—and that the 
people were born for his particular pleasure. In a minor degree 
this feeling existed with the lords of the realm; and the mass, 
from habit, supposed that the claim, made and backed by time 
and custom, was no more than aright. They are now beginning 
to discover that it was an usurpation, and with this discovery 
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opening on their minds, commences the first disruption of those 
bonds that have so long held them enchained. If it be really 
true that men have proceeded so far towards a knowledge of 
their wrongs, then all attempts to stay a further progress 
towards a knowledge of their rights, and thence to that of their 
strength, will be impossible, and the whole question as to the 
practicability of establishing more liberal institutions will be 
merely one of time. ‘The how, they will quickly find out—the 
when, is the only important point. It is very possible that the 
eagerness of men’s wishes may lead them to premature action, 
and that the demonstrations which are now in movement may 
perhaps be too far in anticipation of the time when they might 
produce fixed and important results, Of this we are not sure, 
nor have we the means of fully deciding the matter. There is, 
or seems to be, among the crowned heads of Europe, (forced 
upon them, it may be, by their people,) a disposition to accede 
to their desires, and consult their happiness. ‘This is clearly a 
great improvement upon the past, and shows that the moral 
force of opinion is at length working its way to the foot of 
thrones, This is all that is necessary; for the inevitable ten- 
dency of this state of things is to throw power, more or less, 
according to circumstances, into the hands of those who have 
heretofore been utterly excluded from it; and at last, to bring 
about the condition we have conceived to be approaching, that 
of placing the direction of governments more under the control 
of the governed. It is certainly very foolish to suppose, that 
this could be effected all at once; or that there is not to be a 
fierce struggle, and an enduring opposition, before the victory is 
consummated. Even in the end, this will depend on how far 
the great mass, not the few, are thoroughly convinced of the 
necessity of change; and, more than this, on how far they are 
fitted for it. Ail of which will depend on the general diffusion 
of education and intelligence, and the spread of correct feeling 
and the true understanding of rights, duties, and principles. 
There is perhaps very little conception of the difficulty in bring- 
ing about these great objects in old countries. Ignorance, super- 
stition, prejudice, al] the spirit-subduing influences under which 
man can suffer, are to be broken up. Philanthropy and libe- 
rality must make their approaches before the huge and time- 
cemented walls of these tyrannic powers, and continue to erect 
their batteries for generations or even , before they make a 
sufficient breach to enter to the relief of those who oppose 
them. Even then the stubborn indifference and passive languor 
of the classes whom it is necessary to move, make the endea- 
vour to improve them a wearying and disheartening pursuit. 
It is evident, that the character and value of these social revo- 
lutions depend on the lower classes, or the men who are the 
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most thoroughly impregnated with the vices of time—who are 
the most difficult to be acted upon—and who can never be 
moved till the brutality of passion is excited—and whose reason 
can never be reached till’it receives some faint gleam of intelli- 
gence, through disgust and horror of their own actions. 

But we turn from these old governments, whose fate is, at 
the best, very doubtful, to the great source and model of free 
institutions, England; ‘and will endeavour to develope all that 
is mischievous and dangerous in her condition, and to penetrate 
the floating vapours that rest upon her present prospect and 
future fortunes. 'That country forms the best example ever yet 
seen ofa liberty made permanent by institutions ; and of insti- 
tutions that could adapt themselves to all circumstances, without 
being destroyed. Her history decides the point as to the only 
possible way of preserving the structures of freedom—namely, 
by a harmony between them and the spirit and character of the 
people. It is this question which perplexes so deeply the spe- 
culator on the events of the times, though if he will only subdue 
his imagination and hopes, and take council of experience, it 
may be easily and instantly set at rest. It may be considered 
as an established truth, that no institutions can make a people. 
Give to them every perfection, and they will not endure unless 
they are in correspondence with those whom they are to con- 
trol. There is no doubt that a long course of training is neces- 
sary to fit man for the true understanding of the duties of free- 
dom and its full appreciation, and thence comes the necessity of 
founding such forms of government as may give way with ease 
to the changes of time and the innovation of circumstances ; or 
to speak with more truth, to the changes that take place in 
men’s hearts and heads. This has been made evident by the 
career of the South American republics. ; 

It may be and perhaps is true, that the desire to be free is the 
best foundation for liberty, and that if institutions in correspond- 
ence with this desire are given to a people, they will after a time 
be appreciated. It is difficult, where this disposition exists, to 
conceive of the minds of a large body of men remaining so low 
as not to be able at some time to assume the management of 
their interests. It is the first step in their education as freemen, 
and, if only kept alive and animated by good principles, must 
lead to the grand result of their desires. But it is the wide 
interval between the first demonstration of feeling and the pos- 
session of the capacity to improve and make it really valuable, 
that forms the most decided objection to sudden and violent 
changes ; for it is filled in with the distraction of party strug- 
gles, the ambition of individuals, the anarchy of unsettled and 
‘conflicting opinions, all multiplied infinitely by the weak and 
ill expressed will of a misguided, divided, and distracted nation. 
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To preclude this condition, which ages can hardly alter, a peo- 
ple must have learnt some degree of liberty before they under- 
take their own government ; though it is possible that as irregu- 
lar troops, by constant defeat, are beaten into a knowledge of the 
importance of discipline, a nation, by marking the disastrous 
consequences of her own madness and seeing and feeling the 
ruin they have induced, may be driven to wisdom and a correct 
understanding of her position as well as power. But for a 
natien to say she will be free, and to suppose that the will makes 
her so, is the same as a boy’s declaring that he wills the intel- 
lect and stature of aman. The throwing off the slough of 
despotism leaves an. irritable surface; and after men’s minds 
have been vexed by the convulsions of revolution they are unfit 
to erect an empire of laws, a stable ‘and strong authority, in which 
the will they have just been exerting to the utmost, subsides to 
a tranquil submission and obedience. 

These remarks will apply to the apparent purposes and desires 
of the continent of Europe; but England presents an entire 
contrast. She, like all free countries, has been in a state of 
progressive improvement. ‘The demands of time have been 
answered ; and though her love for her institutions has never 
changed, they have always been modified in obedience to the 
prevailing spirit of the era, or as it should be called, to the ad- 
’ vance of knowledge among her people. This has preserved her 
from ruin, though not from revolution ;.as the latter has been 
but an authorized resistance to the exertion of unlawful authority, 
and not one of those spasmodic convulsions that show at once 
irritability and imbecility. She has thence always come out 
from these desperate and stormy struggles with renewed vigour 
and increased fondness for her institutions, and her history 
throws in a ire nd testimony to the somewhat startling fact of 
the necessity of revolutions as part of the moral education of 
nations ; as the storm makes transparent the clouded waves of 
the sea. Without them it would be a constant recession. With 
them, empires keep pace with time, and move with increased 
energy. Her career also offers a demonstration of the value of 
an easy access to, and an easy expression of, public opinion ; 
for with these valuable possessions ‘that country’ undergoes at 
times a sort of silent revolution, in which the consent of the 
whole prevents collision and excitement. But the fact of the 
reliance on public opinion implies intelligence among the larger 
body of the nation. In managing the concerns of a country 
there must be power somewhere ; and this intelligence is the 
latent force which backs and sets on public opinion, which is the 
active force. They together are far stronger than the sword or 
the sceptre; stronger and more beneficial than any mode yet 
conceived of concentrating the energies of an empire. But in 
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free countries, as in all others, there are many conflicting in- 
terests, and from their very freedom they are more liable to an 
intemperate heat of expression and action. ‘To this there can 
be no check but in the ready demonstration of public opinion, 
which here acts as the weight that keeps down danger and 
discord, preserves the parts in their proper places, and prevents 
the whole fabric from flying to pieces. This shows the value 
of public opinion ; but at the same time the fearful difficulties 
and responsibilities that attend it ; for what is to prevent it from 
becoming as presumptuous and dangerous as it ever is in irre- 
sistible authority? What can stay it if wrongly directed ? 
What can put it right when thus moving on towards the ruin of 
those who have made it their guide? Nothing, we say, but the 
intelligence of the mass and the integrity of their representa- 
tives; and however we view the matter we shall always be 
brought back to these two great elements as the consolidating 
forces and main supporting columns of the structure. The writ- 
ten constitution of a country is of uo consequence. It is made 
and broken without hesitation. Such are mere tables of for- 
malities, which only serve as a reference when things are going 
wrong, and act more or less as guides to the punctilious mas- 
ters of national ceremonies. They should be sacred instruments ; 
but what can make them so but the spirit of the people for 
whom and by whom they exist; and what is their safety if 
opposed to this, either by being beneath or beyond it? ‘The 
best constitutions are the habits, manners, and laws of a peo- 
ple, sanctioned and sanctified’ by-long usage and a far anti- 
quity ; or if the more formal pretension of a written instrument 
be thought important, let one be selected that is adapted to those 
great elements in the frame-work of nations. No people have 
yet been found to depart, without sufficient cause, amounting to 
an extreme necessity, from these pivots and resting places of 
their affections—or when driven from them not to return with 
evident pleasure. Even France, although her revolution was 
completely demiocratic, and the very bottom of her national 
ditch was stirred till its filth and corruption boiled to the top, 
restored, so far as was in her power, not the substance, for this 
had decayed and vanished, but the shadows of her old forms. 
There can be little doubt that, now as then, the majority of 
her people would prefer a republic, but they have not yet pro- 
ceeded far enough in the science of self-government to concen- 
trate public opinion on this one object, and secure that calm 
but resistless decision which makes success inevitable ; and 
thence we see the frequent flames of the volcano rising near the 
throne itself, and puffing its vapour into the nostrils of the 
monarch who sits thereon. England, except that glorious 
chasm in the rule of kings, her commonwealth, has merely 
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dismissed one king for another, though the opportunity offered 
by his absence was used to arrange her affairs by her wishes, 
and the successor came in upon conditions. 

But there is this difference between France and England ; 
the latter has been free, liberty has been acknowledged for ages 
as the essence of her nature and existence. France knew no 
such thing as liberty till the revolution. Her kings had power, 
but her people no rights; so that when the fountains of her 
deep were broken up by that event, and the flood burst in fury 
upon her broad bounds, there were no obstacles to its progress ; 
none of those strong walls of opposition that are reared by the 
minds of a nation that has been long subjected to the habitual con- 
trol of liberal if not entirely free institutions. When the sluices 
were once opened there was no retreat. No neutral ground lay 
between complete obliteration of every vestige of the past and 
the return of despotism; for there was no interlocking of the 
affections of the humblest classes with their country through 
the love and respect they feel when aware of their freedom and 
independence,—and that they, as well as their superiors, are 
important and integral portions of it. A sentiment like this 
attaches an Englishman -to his country and her government, 
and if revolution occurs he is conscious of something like an 
appeal to his wisdom and his feelings, and, when it is over, she 
cannot object to return to the old condition of things, improved 
as they have been by his agency and consent. This makes the 
British form of government the most stable that has yet been 
devised, and renders the chances of a republic less likely than 
in a country where all is destroyed that interposed an obtacle to 
a complete demolition of every part, even the minutest of the 
fabric. ‘To bring about this, she must proceed as France has 
done. Her nobility must be brought to the axe,—their estates 
confiscated, and made over to other proprietors; the church de- 
stroyed, and its property thrown into the national treasury ; and 
every title-deed of antiquity made as if it had never been. A 
republic may then rise on the ruins of what was.once old Eng- 
land ; but not till then. The beautiful way in which the English 
system works may be viewed at this moment, showing with 
what wonderful nicety its parts are fitted in, and with what 
strength freedom, in her sane moments, has knitted and adjusted 
all the beams and cross pieces, so that she herself, in the irregular 
accessions to which she is liable, cannot shake or disturb them. 
Her constitution, though repeatedly assailed by its two greatest 
foes, prerogative and popular fury, has always recoiled with 
ruin on the first, but yielded with dignity to the just demands 
of the last. ‘There has been‘no refusal for any length of time 
to the wishes of the people; there has been a very natural 
timidity, a shrinking with many of her greatest men and pa- 
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triots, from sudden and abrupt concession, from granting rashly 
and in a panic, demands that were made in the heat of passion. 
It is the perfection of the policy of free governments, that 
nothing is carried by outcry and acclamation. All must be 
submitted to the cold ear of reason ; to the patient attention of 
wisdom; and be struck from mind to mind by the collision 
of conflicting thought, and be made to revolve and display 
itself in the heat of debate. In this way, all that is good re- 
mains, al] that is bad is thrown away; and every thing which 
is allowed to continue, comes under the beneficent action of the 
constitution, without displacing any of the integral parts. There 
has been, within a few years, a principle at work in the very 
bowels of England, that creates some doubts as to an effectual 
constitutional resistance to it. Like the rest of the world, that 
country has shared the general excitement. ‘The popular prin- 
ciple has entered her. It has assumed an alarming strength. 
It is now at work, and Great Britain is tossing to and fro with 
its violence. The beautiful arrangement to which we have just 
alluded, as allowing her to revive after the most terrible shocks, 
has preserved her for the present. But whether it can continue 
to do-so without the consent of the feeling that sets it on, and 
the mass which it governs, is a question of serious import. 
There is certainly a vast deal to be done before popular autho- 
rity will be able to displace the constitutional. The struggle 
will be perhaps desperate, but the power of assault is all on one 
side, and there cannot be, as there never has been, an effectual 
resistance made to the physical strength of a whole nation. But 
there is more to destroy in Great Britain, before this revolution 
can be effected, than in any country in the universe. Old man- 
ners and old opinions exercise 4 force there which can hardly 
be conceived. When the oldoak is torn up, it will leave many 
a fibre beneath the soil where it has grown so long and so 
greenly ; these shoots will be ever showing themselves, and pnt 
out fresh leaves near the ruins of the parent stem, as relatives 
come and throw fresh flowers above the graves of their friends, 
and show the warmth and tenderness of the heart; those ten- 
drils will prove that the affections are still warm, though they 
are thrown away on a cold corrupting corse. The chureh may 
be despised, and the aristocracy disliked from their wealth, their 
pride, their immunities, but the monarchy is neither disliked 
nor dreaded. It forms a ready point of assault on all occasions, 
a sort of neutral ground, where excited feeling may fight and 
weary itself in combating the shadows it has called up. But 
except the monarch is a man of active virtues, or as active vices, 
as an individual, he draws neither respect nor hatred. There 
is homage undoubtedly to the station, as this is bred in every 
child, and becomes a feeling he cannot shake off as he grows 
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old. ‘The system would soon cease if it were not so; for it is 
this strength of early education, this firm adherence to tradi- 
tionary principle, that forms one of the best traits in human 
character, one of the safest foundations for all governments, and 
one of the surest pledges of their endurance. But the monarch 
and the man are two distinct beings; the one is a mere incar- 
nate abstraction, a part of a system—the other an animated 
principle, giving energy to the metaphysical creation of man’s 
devising. ‘T'o the first, respect and homage are paid as a part 
of the machine of state; to the last, admiration and love are 

iven according to his character and his course. British history 
is full of examples of this, and the people of England have 
never hesitated to separate the two, whenever the occasion 
drove them to that extremity. They bore with cheerful plea- 
sure the heavy weight of taxation by which the cumbersome 
machinery of the throne was supported, so long as they were 
proud of their king, and his reign gave lustre to their common 
country. But the vices of the man they would not bear; nor 
endure exactions and oppressions when they merely went to 
pay for his pleasures or his necessities. 'This was not in their 
theory of duties or of their liberties; but was in direct opposi- 
tion to all sense they entertained of the one, and was in open 
hostility to all understanding of the other. In a limited mv- 
narchy the king is a fiction, or, when made to assume form, only 
plays a part in the great pageant of government; but if, by his 
nature, the strength of his passions, the greatness of his talents, 
or the nobleness of his virtues, he attract a personal glory and 
adorn the station, the crown becomes something more than a 
circlet of gems, the sceptre something more than a golden bau- 
ble. He is then the governor of his kingdom, the real monarch, 
the true head of all its glory and all its power. England is not 
doomed to have many such. But, from the tenure by which he 
holds his, authority, he can interpose but little in the affairs of 
his country. All active agency in these is left to his ministers, 
who take from him all anxiety and all responsibility ; and if, 
from carelessness or bad fortune, they draw on themselves a 
general odium, a change will divert or subdue popular indigna- 
tion. ‘The king in no way comes in collision with the people, 
unless where he obstinately persists in keeping men in office in 
opposition to the will of the public, and perseveres in measures 
to, which the feelings and opinions of his subjects are directly 
hostile. By the theory of his existence, he has a will of his 
own, but by the common practice, the use of it is impracticable. 
By the same theory, he is the head of the nation, and not of any 
party or any class. He should be a popular monarch, but there 
have been occasions when he allowed himself to choose a side, 
and when the power of the aristocracy has made him its 
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instrument and its martyr. In general, he has undoubtedly been 
the barrier to the domination of any single class, and shielded 
each one from the encroachments of another, preserved all its 
privileges without any undue exertion of prerogative, and with- 
out showing a bias that might betray a personal interest or mo- 
tive. On the whole, a king of England engages and possesses the 
affections of his people, because they feel that he is necessary to 
them,—because they feel that he stands between them and the 
supremacy of the aristocracy,——because they feel that he is their 
king, and that they can do reverence without servility,—and 
because a respect for him runs through the current of their 
blood to the heart. We certainly believe this to be the true 
state of feeling among the people of Great Britain as to their 
monarchy, and we think that it will be, the last pile which will 
be knocked away in the event of achange. But whether such a 
feeling, or one in any way approaching it, exists for the other 
two great institutions, her house of lords and her church, is 
a matter on which there is hardly a possibility of doubt; for it 
appears certain, that the respect and affection with which they 
were once regarded have diminished and are sti]l diminishing. 
One of the great beauties in the British system has been that 
it lay between a despotism and a democracy, and in this way 
removed from either tyranny or anarchy. 'There was enough of 
a republic in its character to keep alive the spirit of liberty, and 
make it feel the popular impulse, without so much of a demo- 
cratic tendency as would have exposed it to popular excitement. 
This balance appears to a great extent destroyed. "The demo- 
cratic element has certainly of late gathered to itself increesed 
strength. It is’ either so, or else the spirit of faction creates, at 
this distance, the impression of its being so; but we are disposed 
to believe that it is the people who have gained power, and that 
England is not agitated by party violence alone, which would 
in the end be more dangerous to her than any other influence. 
If it be, then, that the people have gained power, the safety of 
the institutions of the country will depend on the conviction 
they*have of their value; and this conviction will be grounded 
on the intelligence which enables the many to appreciate them. 
If, tried by this principle, the feeling against the church and 
aristocracy be altogether just, then the hope of preserving them 
is absurd. 'They are now brought to the test of their merits, 
to the analytic scrutiny of men’s reason, and will be rejected or 
supported according as this is satisfied. But in an old country 
like England, where freedom has been so long established, 
there is less to be dreaded from an improvement in the intel- 
lectual condition of the people. Their general character is of 
so stable and phlegmatic a nature, that the management of their 
affairs may be entrusted to them with entire confidence. It 
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would, most undeniably, bring up a question as to the propriety 
of the existence of many things which have ever been thought 
of the highest importance—but who is to say that this is wrong, 
dangerous and ominous of ruin? This is merely bringing for- 
ward the principles on which the whole system rests, through 
the exertion of a will that has been in theory regarded as its 


~foundation-stone and vital element in its creation. ‘There is 


in the people of England, arising from a long past, and its 
annals of glory with which they feel themselves individually 
mingled—a toryism, or as it appears to be now called, conser- 


‘ vatism; a feeling which implies no more than that they-have 


for ages been happy and contented under their form of govern- 
ment. It will be very difficult to destroy this feeling as it is 
laid both on national character and the purest affections, and 
it will only be done by decay in the spirit of liberty, or by its 
being subdued by a spirit of faction. ‘The improvement of the 
lower classes can only serve to purify and add to it, as it will 
increase the numbers who both in feeling and interest have long 
learned to cherish it. 

But one objectioyi exists to this attachment to old things—that 
it is apt to lead toa stationary spirit, to an indisposition to change, 


and to a timid shrinking from the most distant appearance of 


novelty or alteration. 'This has been the serious obstacle to all 
changes in that country, and it has only been removed by revo- 
lution, or a condition bordering on it; or to speak with more 
precision, no change has ever taken place there without bring- 
ing to its aid the agitation and array of physical force of the 
lower orders. One of the effects of enlightening these will be 
to put an end to this necessity. England has in fact been too 
long governed by the aristocracy ; we do not mean her peers 
alone, as these are but a small portion of her aristocracy, but 
that class, all whose sympathies are aristocratic, and which in- 
cludes the immense majority of the wealthier and more respect- 
able portions of society. She has long wanted some body capable 
of acquiring and holding political power, which would undertake 
the cause and be the more immediate representative of the lower 
orders. The radical party seem to some extent to answer this 
design ; though unless very false impressions are conveyed by 
the means of information to which we have access, neither their 
character nor their conduct disposes to much confidence in their 
motives. It may be that its leaders mean no more than to do 
away with abuses, though their mode of effecting this, through 
convulsion, does certainly throw suspicion on their designs and 
principles. 'They have however done a great deal towards fos- 
tering what is generally called the cause of the people, and they 
have at length relieved England from the condition described 
by an old historian, that of being crucified between two thieves— 
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whig and tory. Their two great objects, allowing them to be 
sincere and to have the good of the country at heart, are the 
gaining of universal suffrage, and the vote by ballot; but sup- 
posing them to be engaged in a mere selfish struggle for power, 
then these objects sink into mere sources of agitation, party 
clap-traps to catch the favour of the ignorant. Whatever the 
real design may be with these men, it appears to us utterly im- 
practicable for England to bear universal suffrage, and altogether 
indifferent and unimportant whether she have the vote by ballot 
ornot. It will come when they get the other; and this should 
only take place when they are fitted for self-government. This 
appears gradually coming round by a kind of tranquil revolu- 
tion, or mutual consent on all sides to drive nothing to extremes, 
though the determination may still exist among the people to 
rid themselves of every oppressive annoyance and abuse. The 
crippling the force of the aristocracy, by breaking up the rotten 
boroughs and enlarging the right of suffrage, with the other 
im; ements or innovations of the reform bill, is a large stride 
towards revolution. Its further progress will depend very much 
on the popularity of the popular party, for though it may seem 
paradoxical to assert that it is possible for a set of men advocat- 
ing the cause of the people to lose favour with the people, yet it 
does happen, and it is more especially possible for it to occur in 
England, where the whole nation are at bottom tory and con- 
servative. ‘The radicals, or even the whigs, are not the kind of 
men to carry with them much personal esteem, and in the end 
the greatest national movements will fall back on this, and con- 
tinue or falter according to the character of the individuals who 
support them. - 3 

It is a singular anomaly in politics, that the party which pro- 
fesses the most popular principles has never been able to hold 
the affections of the nation or govern the country for any length 
of time. ‘The secret lies perhaps in their want of principle ; or 
that they have not principles so marked as to divide them com- 
pletely from their antagonists, but that they themselves, when in 
the ascendant, feel the danger of acting up to their former doc- 
trines. It has therefore happened, that under no circumstances, 
in war or peace, under a tory or a whig monarch, have the 
whigs been able to govern Great Britain; and even now, when 
their offspring, the radicals, are in strength, they find little 
favour anywhere, and still less with these, the children of their 
house. Though this indisposition of the people of Great Bri- 
tain to support a whig administration, or the incapacity of such 
administration to govern the country, is to be tried more fully 
’ in the reign of the present incumbent of the throne, (all whose 
leanings are said to be whiggish, and towards liberal if not 
radical principles ;) still there is much to change, we should 
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think, in the feelings of the people of England before they can 
unite themselves with cordiality to the whigs as a party. The 
character of the nation is tory, and not easily altered, though it 
may be, in the general revolution which all things have under- 
gone there, that this with the rest has changed. If, as there is 
every reason for supposing, the people are aware that they have 
suffered from great abuses, and have still some that are oppres- 
sive, they will yield their support to the minister who is dis- 
posed and able to remove them. ‘This feeling may preserve the 
whigs in power. There are, besides, other elements of action 
in their favour; such as the increased strength gained to the 
radical or reforming party, in the right of electing members to - 
parliament, by the large manufacturing towns, and the fur- 
ther right of suffrage among the Scots and Irish—the first of 
whom, though united, are yet a distinct people from the Eng- 
lish, and altogether indisposed towards many of their institutions. 
The Irish are almost a distinct nation. They have a moral 
right, and all reason on their side, to be the mortal foes of Eng- 
land. They are a monument of her injustice and oppression, 
of her neglect and contempt. They have endured, and are 
enduring, the miseries of a conquered province. By the side of 
the highest degree of civilization the world has witnessed, they 
are in a state of political disorganization and civil barbarism. 
England has no right to presume that Ireland will lose any ad- 
vantage she may derive from upholding a whig government, or 
throw away any opportunity she may possess of repaying the 
long arrears of vengeance. But, even though she be surround- 
ed by bitter enemies, we cannot but hope that England will 
ride out the storm of their hostility. All that is essential to the 
great operations of the principles and spirit of the age, may be 
effected without the ruin of any empire. The whole of the 
devices of the most enthusiastic lovcr of freedom and its results, 
should extend no farther than to see all governments founded 
on the will and consent of the governed. He should leave this 
last great appeal to the intelligence of masses, to time, and the 
workings of men’s minds. He may see how rapidly and with 
what power they are now urging that event to its consumma- 
tion. This should calm the impatience of his feelings, and 
_ soothe that irritated and intense desire of immediate action, which 
makes the steady suggestions of judgment appear, in compari- 
son with its own heated impetuosity, spiritless and languid. 
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Art. Il.—Elements of Logic. By Ricuarp WuHaTELy, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. from the last London edition. New 
York. 


There are few subjects upon which more erroneous opinions 
are entertained than upon logic. We see in the best writers 
upon scientific subjects a vagueness and contradiction of expres- 
sion in regard to it, that evince the greatest looseness of opinion. 
We frequently meet with such expressions as, “ The inductive 
processes of reasoning,” “'The true method of reasoning which 
Bacon taught,” “'The erroneous method of syllogistic reasoning 
which Aristotle invented ;” and many other expressions which 
clearly indicate that the writers suppose more than one mode of 
reasoning to exist. Nothing can be more absurd than such a 
supposition. No matter what the subject be upon which the 
mind is employed, whether in the psychological, moral, or ma- 
terial world—whether in metaphysics, ethics, politics, mathe- 
matics, or in the different branches of natural philosophy, the 
reasoning process is always the same. ‘The process is always 
from the known, or that which is assumed as known, to the 
unknown ; and is always reducible to a syllogism. The syllo- 
gism is in fact the process of reasoning; for every argument 
passes through the mind in the form of a syllogism, but it passes 
so rapidly that we are not aware of it. We do not mean that 
every argument passes through the mind in the strict logical order 
of the regular syllogism; but that all the parts of a syllogism 
are contemplated by the mind. 'The general notion is, that the 
syllogism is a peculiar kind of reasoning. That it is not the 
natural process of the mind in reasoning; but is an artificial 
mode invented by Aristotle. Let us test this notion by analys- 
ing an argument! For example: “'The world exhibits marks 
of design, it therefore has an intelligent author.” Now the pro- 
cess which took place in the mind in forming this argument is 
the syllogism, as will be seen if we attempt to refute it. Suppose 
we deny the truth of the argument, we must do it upon one of 
two —_— Hither upon the ground that the world does not 
exhibit marks of design, or upon the ground that even if it does, | 
still it may not have an intelligent author. An objection upon 
either of these grounds would be a full denial of the argument. 
What does this prove? Why, that the argument rests upon 
two assumptions. First, upon the assumption that whatever — 
exhibits marks of design, has an intelligent author; and, se- 
condly, upon the assumption that the world exhibits marks of 
design. ‘These assumptions are evidently the premises from 
which the conclusion is deduced ; for if either of them be false 
the conclusion must be false, and if both of them be true the 
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conclusion must be true. As, then, both of these assumptions 
are absolutely essential to the truth of the conclusion, the mind 
must have contemplated both of them in coming to the conclu- 
sion; for otherwise it would not be warranted in forming any 
such conclusion. Indeed, it is impossible to form such a con- 
clusion, without considering both of these assumptions; for 
they are the premises from which it is deduced—the evidence 
upon which it rests. 

Now let us look back over what we have been doing ; and 


we will see, that in developing this argument we have formed | 


it into a complete syllogism. As developed, it is thus: “What- 
ever exhibits marks of design has an intelligent author. ‘The 
world exhibits marks of design. Therefore it has an intelligent 
author.” Now this is a complete syllogism. The first sentence 
is the major premiss, the second the minor, and the third the 
conclusion. The minor premiss was expressed in the argu- 
ment as we first stated it; but the major was not. But when 
we denied the truth of the argument, we found that in order to 
sustain it we must adduce other evidence than was expressed ; 
and this other evidence is the major premiss of the syllogism. 
Now the mind must have contemplated this major premiss, 
else it came to the conclusion upon insufficient evidence. In 
fact the major premiss is implied in the minor, as it always 
must be, and therefore the mind must have contemplated it. 
The argument, as we first stated it, is what in technical lan- 
guage is called an enthymeme, which is a syllogism with the 
major premiss supposed or understood. 'The enthymeme is 
the form in which we generally speak or write our arguments. 
The most prolix writing in the world has a great deal under- 
stood. We never speak or write all the evidence that passes 
through the mind in argumentation, but we use expressions 
which imply the truth of every thing that is considered plain. 
When; therefore, we wish to analyze and delineate the process 
which takes place in reasoning, we must consider every step of 
an argument—take hold of the attenuated clew, and pass along 
all the most winding and intricate passages of the labyrinth, 
and find out those things which are not usually expressed either 
in speaking or writing. If we do this with any argument what- 
ever, and add to it all that is understood, it will then be a syllo- 
gism, or a series of syllogisms. 'The very argument by which 
we have endeavoured to establish the point under consideration, 
may be formed into a series of syllogisms, by merely supplying 
what is understood. 

As we have established the point, that the syllogism is the 
natural process of the mind which takes place in reasoning, 
and that every argument, when stated in full and in logical 
order, is a syllogism; we will now ascertain what is the act of 
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the mind which takes place in the syllogism, as we will then 
have the act of the mind which takes place in reasoning. 

The. great fundamental principles of the syllogism are, first, 
if two terms agree with one and the same third, they agree with 
each other ; secondly, if one term agrees, and another disagrees 
with one and the same third, these two disagree with each 
other. On the former of these principles rests the validity of 
affirmative conclusions; on the latter, of negative. In the argu- 
ment above, to prove that the world has an intelligent author, 
we found out a third term, with which both the subject and the 
predicate of the proposition agree, which third term is “ what- 
ever has marks of design.” Because, if both the subject and 
predicate of the proposition agree with this third term, they 
must agree with each other. If “the world” agrees with “ what- 
ever has marks of design,” and “an intelligent author” also 
agrees with it, then “the world” and “an intelligent author” 
must agree with each other. We see, then, that in every affirm- 
ative syllogism there are three-arguments. The major and 
minor terms agree with the middle term, and they therefore 
agree with each other. And that in every negative syllogism 
there are at least two disagreements. LHither the major or the 
minor term agrees with the middle term, and the other disa- 
grees with it, and they therefore disagree with each other. 
Now how are agreements and disagreements ascertained? Why, 
by comparison. ‘The act of the mind, therefore, which takes 
place in the syllogism, is a comparison of two terms with a third 
term, and if they agree with it, then an inference that they agree 
with each other; and if either of them agrees with the’ third 
term, and the other disagrees with it, then an inference that they 
disagree with each other. All reasoning, therefore, must proceed 
by comparison. Reasoning may be defined, a comparing of 
two terms with a third, and drawing a conclusion from the 
comparison. 

That all reasoning proceeds by comparison may be proved 
another way. All the sciences may be divided into three great 
classes : those which relate to number and quantity, those which 
relate to matter, and those which relate to mind. Now number 
and quantity, which are the subjects of the mathematics, have 
only three relations, namely, equality, lesser, and Sreater. And 
as all reasoning is dealing with relations, reasoning in mathe- 
matics must be dealing with the relations—equality, lesser, and 
greater. Now to deal with them must be to compare them ; for 
they imply comparison. They can be ascertained only by 
comparison ; and can be used only by comparison. The very 
definition of number, which Sir Isaac Newton gives in his 
“ Universal Arithmetic,” proves that all reasoning in mathe- 
matics must be by comparison. He says: “ By number we 
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understand, not so much a multitude of unities, as the abstract- 
ed ratio of any quantity to another quantity of the same kind 
which we take for unity.” If this definition be correct (and 
who can doubt it?) the very idea of number implies comparison. 
It is an abstract ratio. Dr. Halley, in his “ Method of finding 
the roots of an equation generally without any previous reduc- 
tion,” says, “the principal use of the analytic art is to bring 
mathematic problems to equations.” If this be so, all reasoning 
in mathematics must be by comparison ; for we can neither 
form equations, nor reduce them after they are formed, but by 
comparison. ‘The very formula of an equation expresses com- 
parison. 

The reasonings; also, upon the long debated question, ‘“ whe- 
ther all mathematical evidence may not be resolved into the 
perception of identity,” show that all reasoning in mathematics 
is by comparison. ‘Those who contended for the affirmative of 
the question, confounded equality with identity. They con- 
tended that every problem in mathematics may be expressed 
by the formula a=a, or the same is the same, or that in mathe- 


matics equality is identity. Now it was assumed in all the rea-. 


sonings upon both sides of the question, that every mathematical 
problem may be expressed by an equation. If, then, every 
mathematical problem can be expressed by an equation, all 
reasoning in mathematics must be by comparison. For no 
relations, but such as imply comparison, can be expressed in an 
equation, and in forming and reducing the equation we are 
dealing with those relations, that is, reasoning about them. 

As we have established the point, that all reasoning in mathe- 
matics is by comparison, we will now enquire whether all 
reasoning about matter and mind, the subjects of natural and 
mental philosophy, the other two great classes into which we 
have divided ‘the sciences for the convenience of our argument, 
is not by comparison also. . 

Condillac has said in his writings, that “all propositions in 
other sciences are of the nature of equations in mathematics.” 
To this doctrine we fully assent. For every proposition in 
other sciences expresses an agreement or disagreement between 
two terms. ‘The two terms correspond to the two sides of the 
equation ; and the relations of agreement or disagreement be- 
tween the two terms expressed in the proposition, correspond 
to the relation of equality of the two sides expressed in the 
equation. So that the proposition in other sciences, and the 
equation in mathematics, have the very same logical attributes; 
and they both imply comparison, as the one expresses an - 
ment or disagreement, and the other, equality, all of which 
relations can only be ascertained by comparison, as we have 
shown above. But again. ' All reasoning upon the affirmative 
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side of a question is nothing more than classification—bring- 
ing two or more particulars under one head; and reasoning 
upon the negative side of a question is the reverse of this ope- 
ration ; and all classification is grounded upon resemblances. 
Therefore, when reasoning upon the affirmative side of a ques- 
tion, we are noting resemblances, and, of course, when reasoning 
upon the negative side, we are noting differences. Now to note 
resemblances and differences, which are the only logical rela- 
tions of matter and mind, — comparison. We have then 
arrived at the conclusion, that all reasoning in natural and 
- mental philosophy, as well as in mathematics, (which constitute 
the whole of science,) is by comparison. 'The reason we have 
dwelt so long upon this point is, that we frequently see in the 
best writers upon metaphysics and logic, and also in the writings 
of the phrenologists, expressions which imply that all reasoning 
is not by comparison. - 

As we have proved that the syllogism is the natural process 
of the mind in reasoning, and that every argument, when stated 
in full and in logical r, is a syllogism, or series of syllogisms, 
and that all reasoning proeeeds by comparison, it results, that 
_ the expressions quoted at the beginning of this article, contrast- 
ing syllogism and induetion with each other, as two distinct 
kinds of reasoning, are erroneous. We will therefore now insti- 
tute an enquiry into the nature of induction, and see whether it 
differs in any thing from reasoning ; and, also, whether the No- 
vum Organon of Bacon was designed to supersede the Organon 
of Aristotle, as the expressions quoted at the beginning of this 
article imply. g 

From the expressions quoted at the beginning of this article, 
as well as from many others which we meet with in the best 
writers upon metaphysics and logic, one would suppose that 
Lord Bacon had taught men to reason in a new mode; that 
his Novum Organon was designed to supersede the Organon of 
Aristotle ; and that induction is a different kind of reasoning 
from the syllogism. This is an entire misconception of the 
whole subject. "Phe design of the Novum Organon was not to 
teach a new mode of reasoning, but to teach a new method of 
investigation ; not to point out a new mental process, but to 
point out the error of the method in which the mind had pro- 
ceeded in philosophical investigation. Not that the mental 
process was wrong, but that the method of employing it was 
wrong. Neither was the Novum Organon designed to super- 
sede the Organon of Aristotle. 'The two works have very 
different provinces. The province of the former is to show how 
to draw conclusions from admitted premises, that of the latter, 
how to ascertain premises. The former is a treatise of logic, 
but the latter is not. Logic, in its technical sense, has nothing 
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to do with the ascertaining of premises. Its province is to de- 
duce conclusions from admitted premises. ‘The Novum Organon 
is rather a treatise of evidence than of logic, for it treats of pre- 
mises, and the premises are the evidence which prove the con- 
clusion of an argument ; for when we set out with a conclusion, 
which is then called a proposition, the evidence which we would 
adduce to prove it would be the premises, if we had set out with 
the premises. Lord Bacon, after bringing before his view the 
whole of ancient philosophy, and the philosophy of his own day, 
saw that it was not sustained by evidence; that the premises, 
so to speak, of the arguments were false ; that philosophers had 
assumed vain and fantastic theories, afd then made facts bend 
to them. Now, what would be the remedy for such an evil ? 
Why, to examine facts and make experiments before we form 
theories ; to interpret nature, and have legitimate premises, be- 
fore we deduce conclusions. The Novum Organon proposes 
this remedy. Surely, then, no new process of thought was 
required to futfil the requisitions of the Novum Organon. It 
merely required men to exercise that process of thought upon 
facts which they had previously exercised upon vain hypothe- 
ses: and this process is induction. Induction is frequently used 
in two senses. Sometimes to designate the process of investi- 

tion, and of collecting facts; and sometimes the deducing an 
inference from those facts. It is in the former of these senses 
that we use it here. And we maintain, that in this sense it is 
reasoning as well as in the other; that the induction of Bacon 
is performed by the same mental process that the syllogism of 
Aristotle is. Or, in other words, that the reasoning process has 
just as large a share in ascertaining premises as in deducing 
conclusions. This must be so; for to ascertain premises is to 
ascertain the truth of evidence, and to ascertain the truth is an 
act of judgment, and judgment is the last step in reasoning. 
Pure reasoning has a much more extensive province in the dis- 
covery of truth than has generally been supposed. Dr. Whately, 
in the work at the head of this article, has divided discoverv 
into logical and physical. We will use this division for the 
convenience of our argument. It is admitted that all logical 
discoveries are ascertained by reasoning, because they are no- 
thing more than deductions from admitted premises. But are 
not physical discoveries also ascertained by reasoning? Was 
not the elastic power of steam, the sameness of electricity with 
lightning, the different refrangibility of the different rays of light, 
or any other physical discovery, all ascertained by reasoning ? 
The most simple physical discovery that we can think of is that of 
the magnet. This discovery approaches as near to what is called 
simple perception, as any thing within the whole range of phy- 
sical science. At first thought, it would seem that we merely 
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look at the magnet, and see the magnetic influence. The whole 
truth is discerned in the twinkling of an eye. But when we 
analyse the mental process by which we come at the existence 
of the magnetic influence, we find that it is an extremely com- 
plicated process of reasoning, We do not see the magnetic 
influence, but infer its existence from the phenomena of motion 
observed in the magnet, and the other body ; and the idea of 
motion, which is the premiss of this conclusion, is itself derived 
by a complicated process of reasoning. It is an inference from 
a comparison of two positions, and thereby discovering a change 
of place. ‘The truth is, that every thing which has been gener- 
ally considered by metaphysicians as simple perception, or simple 
apprehension, is an act of reasoning. All knowledge whatever 
is acquired by reasoning. For example:—We see a tree stand- 
ing before us. ‘This is the simplest act of perception, or appre- 
hension ; and yet it is reasoning. Because we distinguish it 
from every thing besides, else we do not apprehend it; for to 
apprehend it is to give definiteness to it—to have it separated 
in the mind from every thing else. And to do this is to reason ; 
for to distinguish one thing from every other we must compare 
them and note their differences, which we have proved above 
to be the process of reasoning on the negative side of a question. 
The existence of light, air, sound, and taste, is supposed to be 
ascertained by simple perception ; but upon examination they 
also will be found to be ascertained by complicated processes of 
reasoning. ‘They are all causes ascertained by their effects. 
They produce their proper effects upon our different senses, and 
we infer their existence from their effects. And surely the 
inference of cause from effect is reasoning. So every quality of 
material objects is ascertained by reasoning, as their size, shape, 
colour, &c., for all these imply relation to every other size, shape, 
colour; &c.; and the nature of any thing that is relative can 
only be ascertained by comparison and inference; which we 
have proved above to be reasoning. If, then, the qualities of 
things be relative, the things themselves must be relative, for the 
qualities constitute things ; and if all the constituents be rela- 
tive, the whole must be relative. The fact is, every thing in 
the world is relative—is relative to every thing else, by the lo- 
gical relation either of resemblance or of difference, and, there- 
fore, must be ascertained by reasoning ; for we cannot ascertain 
their existence except by noting resemblances and differences, 
which we have proved above to be reasoning. 

This point may be further elucidated by an enquiry into the 
difference of the mind in youth, and in mature age. In youth, 
the processes of thought are slow and circuitous. Every thing, 
however minute, is remarked and dwelt upon. . But as the 
mind matures, thought becomes more rapid and elliptical. This 
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is ascertained by observing the difference of the language of 
youth and of mature age. In the language of youth many 
things are expressed, which in the language of mature age are 
left out as immaterial. And the nearer we approach to infancy 
the more striking this difference becomes. Now this proves 
that the mind has to form its notions of every thing by a careful 
examination of the most minute circumstances—by first exa- 
mining the parts separately, and then as combined into a whole 
—and that it does not acquire its knowledge of the whole at 
once, by one simple, direct act, called simple perception. The 
infant has not much more idea of the first object it sees, than the 
mirror has of the reflected object. It has sensation, but the 
intellection is so faint as to have little or no distinctness. It is 
more of an effort than a result. Nothing is produced but an 
involuntary endeavour. The process is something like the 
development of the chick in the egg. ‘The idea of the object is 
not formed at once, but is gradually perfected by repeated efforts. 
It is only from remarking the rapid operations of a mature mind 
that we ever come to suppose that the mind acquires knowledge 
of any kind by one simple, direct act, called perception. For 
example :—In reading, how rapid are the operations of the mind 
in distinguishing the different letters, combining them into syl- 
lables, the syllables into words, and the words into sentences ; 
but how slow is the operation of learning to read—first, to learn 
the alphabet, by remarking the difference in the forms of the 
letters, then to spell in one syllable, then’ in two, or more, then 
to read clumsily at first, but after practice with the greatest 
facility. Now all our knowledge is acquired thus slowly and 
minutely, though at first thought some of it would seem to: be 
acquired by one simple, entire, and direct act, called perception. 
Now this process of minute observation and examination, which 
takes place in acquiring our ideas of every thing, is reasoning; 
for it is noting the logical relations of resemblance and differ- 
ence which exist between all things ; and this we have proved 
above to be reasoning. As, therefore, no fact whatever can be 
ascertained, except by reasoning, induction must be reasoning, 
because it is the process of ascertaining facts; and if it be rea- 
soning, it must be the same mental process as the syllogism, for 
we have proved the syllogism to be the natural process of the 
mind in reasoning. 

We have now established the point, that induction is reason- 
ing ; and that it is the same mental process as the syllogism ; 
though the one is employed in ascertaining premises, and the 
other in deducing conclusions ; and that the Novum Organon of 
Bacon was not designed to supersede the Organon of Aristotle ; 
for they have different provinces, the one directs the process of 
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reasoning in ascertaining premises, and the other analyses it 
and directs it in deducing conclusions. 

As connected with the enquiry into the nature of induction, 
we will next enquire into the nature of analysis and synthesis. 
We frequently see analysis called the inductive process, and 
synthesis called the hypothetical process, the process of the an- 
cients. ‘This is very erroneous. Synthesis is just as much of 
an inductive process as analysis ; and is as extensively used by 
the Baconian school of philosophers as it was by the ancients. 
Analysis and synthesis are terms derived from the ancient 
Greek geometricians, and are of quite a different nature in the 
mathematics from what they are in the other sciences. In 
mathematics, synthesis is just the reverse of analysis; but it is 
not so in the sciences of contingent truth. In the latter, ana- 
lysis is the process of investigation by observation and experi- 
ment, and synthesis is the process of explaining other pheno- 
mena by means of the truth ascertained by analysis. Synthesis 
is just as much of an instrument of investigation as analysis, 
and is as frequently used as such. For we are frequently led to 
an inference analytically, but our induction of facts is not suf- 
ficiently extensive to satisfy us; we then bring to our aid, syn- 
thetically, facts which could not be reached analytically. At 
the time we are explaining facts synthetically, we are establish- 
ing the inference which we derived analytically ; because, if the 
inference will explain the facts, the facts will support the in- 
ference. Analysis and synthesis, therefore, are both processes of 
induction ; for by both of them we enlarge the number of our 
facts. Indeed, most of the discoveries in the inductive philoso- 
phy have been reached by synthesis. The phenomenon of the 
rainbow was explained by it. Sir Isaac Newton, by experiments 
on the prismatic spectrum, discovered that light is composed of 
seven rays of different colours, and of different degrees of re- 
frangibility. By this truth, thus analytically established, he 
explained the phenomenon of the rainbow synthetically ; and 
the phenomenon of the rainbow thus explained, establishes 
the fact that light is composed of seven rays of different colours 
and of different degrees of refrangibility. ‘The phenomenon of 
the rainbow could never have been explained by analysis. We 
might have looked at it for ever, and still have been unable to 
explain its cause. “ The science of astronomy has been built up 
chiefly by synthesis. Newton, from an examination of the. phe- 
nomena of motion upon earth, inferred the principle of gravity, 
and by the principle of gravity thus analytically inferred, he 
explained the phenomena of the whole solar system synthetical- 
ly. It would have been impossible ever to have explained these 
phenomena analytically. Newton, in the preface to his Princi- 
pia, says, “ All the difficulty of philosophy seems to consist in 
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this—from the phenomena of motions to investigate the forces 
of nature, and then from these forces to demonstrate the other 
phenomena ; and to this end the general propositions in the first 
and second books are directed. the third book we give an 
example of this in explanation of the system of the world; for 
by the propositions mathematically demonstrated in the first 
book, we then derive from the celestial phenomena the forces of 
gravity with which bodies tend to the sun and the several 
planets. Then from these forces by other propositions, which 
are also mathematical, we deduce the motions of the planets, 
the comets, the moon, and the sea.” Now this is an outline of 
the mode of investigation pursued in the Principia, given by 
Newton himself; and we see that synthesis is much more ex- 
tensively used than analysis. Analysis was employed only in 
the first step of the investigation—“ from the phenomena of mo- 
tions to investigate the forces of nature.” The demonstration 
of the other phenomena from these forces is by synthesis, and 
constitutes the great portion, of the immortal work. 'The copy 
of the Principia which we have before us, was edited by that 
distinguished mathematician, Roger Cotes. In his preface, in 
speaking of those who profess experimental philosophy, he says : 
“They therefore proceed in a twofold method, synthetical and 
analytical. From some select phenomena they deduced by 
analysis the forces of nature and the more simple laws of forces; 
and from thence by synthesis show the constitution of the rest. 
This is that incomparably best way of philosophizing, which 
our renowned author most justly embraced before the rest, and 
thought alone worthy to be cultivated and adorned by his ex- 
cellent labours. Of this he has given us a most illustrious 
example by the explication of the system of the world, most 
happily deduced from the theory of gravity.” After thus show- 
ing that the greatest monument of which the inductive philoso- 
phy can boast was reared chiefly by synthesis—that much the 
largest induction of facts was made by this method, it is unne- 
cessary to dwell longer on this point. Let it not then be said, 
that analysis is the inductive process and synthesis the ancient. 
They are both inductive processes ; that is, processes by which 
facts are brought in, to aid us in philosophical investigations. 
They are the natural processes of the mind in investigation. It 
is impossible to.get along without adopting both ; for some phe- 
nomena cannot be reached by analysis ; and the mind naturally 
adopts either, according to the circumstances of the case, with- 
out ever knowing it. It is impossible to proceed altogether by 
analysis, unless, in the first place, we collect all the phenomena 


‘relative to the subject, and then proceed to draw inferences. 


But how can we ever know that we have collected all the facts 
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all the facts relative to the subject, and drawn our inferences 
from them, we may meet with other facts to upset our theory; 
for one theory may seem until a larger induction of facts 
proves it false. It is said, that Lord Bacon collected all the 
facts within his reach relative to heat, and arranged them into 
tables, and then proceeded to question them; but could get 
nothing from them. Such conduct in philosophical investigation 
at this day would be considered worthy of Hudibras—would 
appear like burlesque. But synthesis was much more extensively 
used by Newton than even his writings show; for there was much 
synthetical investigation in arriving at the truths which appear 
in the Principia to have been obtained by analysis, as will ap- 
pear to any one after a little reflection. -It is said that the fall of 
an apple, while he sat musing in his garden, first suggested to 
Newton the universality of this law of gravity. He then pro- 
ceeded to investigate whether the phenomena of all terrestrial 
motions could be explained by this law. Now this last step is 
synthetical, though, in the Principia, it would appear that the 
principle of gravity had been inferred analytically, from all the 
terrestrial phenomena of motions. But whether the fall of an ap- 
ple first led Newton into his investigations or not, is of no conse- 
quence ;, for something must have suggested to him the law of 
gravity, before all the terrestrial phenomena relative to the sub- 
ject could have been examined by him; and, of course, all that 
were afterwards brought into the investigation were brought 
in by synthesis. Analysis and synthesis are the natural pro- 
cesses by which we acquire all our knowledge. For example: 
re suggests an idea tous, we then try whether it is 
sustained by other facts. The last step here is synthetical, the 
first, analytical. Analysis and synthesis are, therefore, one and 
the same process in effect. ‘They are both used to collect facts, 
which is induction. 

As we have established the point that analysis and synthesis 
are both inductive processes, and that synthesis is just as exten- 
sively used in the inductive, philosophy as analysis, we will now 
enquire into the nature of analogy and final causes, as also con- 
nected with the enquiry into the nature of induction. 

We frequently see analogy and final causes excluded from 
the inductive philosophy, as not being inductive evidence. ‘T'o 
suppose that induction is a species of evidence, as the expression 
“inductive evidence” implies, ts very absurd, Analogy and 
final causes are a species of evidence ; but induction is a species 
of investigation. 'The meaning of induction is, “a bringing 
in.” It is a bringing of facts into philosophical investigation, 
instead of relying upon conjecture. It has nothing of the na- 
ture of evidence. ‘I’o contrast induction with analogy or final 
causes, or with any other species of evidence, is just as irrational 
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as it would be to contrast a saw with a ship. ‘They are things 
totally different. ‘I'hey have nothing in common, so as to form 
a contrast. ‘Therefore the expression, “inductive evidence,” is 
absurd. ‘The doctrine intended to be conveyed by this expres- 
sion is, that analogy and final causes are too weak evidence to 
be admitted into sound philosophy. 'To this opinion we sternly 
object. Analogy and final causes are each a good ground of 
science ; but of course not so strong as experience, for they are 
founded upon experience. There is no science whatever, in 
which analogical evidence is not of great use. In medicine, a 
remedy is frequently suggested in one disease from its having 
been efficacious in an analogous disease. In anatomy, also, 
many useful suggestions are founded upon analogy. One of the 
noblest monuments of human reason is the osteology of Baron 
Cuvier; and this has been raised almost exciusively upon 
analogy. In moral science, also, analogy has its monuments. 
The ablest defence of Christianity that has ever been submitted 
to the world, is founded altogether upon analogy. We mean 
the work of Bishop Butler. A work that has done more to 
make plain the ways of Providence in the moral economy of the 
world, than all other books put together. ‘This work alone is 
sufficient to entitle analogy to the character of admissible evi- 
dence in philosophy, for if it is admissible in one science it is 
admissible in all, as it must have the same relative strength in 
all. Sound philosophy does not therefore exclude analogy from 
its evidence. It only requires us to give to it no more than its 
proper weight; ever to keep in mind that it alone can never be 
exclusive ; and that we must always get the best evidence which 
nature furnishes upon the subject, (which is experience,) if it 
can be had. But analogy is often an excellent adjutor to expe- 
rience. 

Philosophical analogy is frequently confounded with rheto- 
rical analogy by logicians. ‘They are quite different. a 
in rhetoric is an artificial resemblance made between things, for 
the purpose of illustrating one of them by the other. For ex- 
ample.—“ The angry ocean,” “the howling winds.” Here the 
stormy state of the ocean is compared to the anger of man, and 
the noise of the winds to the howling of a beast. It is from the 
faint character of rhetorical analogy that men form, in some 
degree, their estimate of the force of analogical evidence in phi- 
losophy. Rhetorical analogy has no other foundation than 
mere mental association. But philosophical analogy is founded 
in the laws of nature ; and is, in fact, a deduction from expe-« 
rience. 

Final causes, also, are important evidence in philosophy. 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood by the evidence 
of final causes. He saw that the blood vessels were contrived 
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with valves, as if designed to give circulation to the blood. He 
therefore examined the matter until he ascertained the fact. It 
is obvious to the mind of the least reflection, that the consider- 
ation of the uses and contrivances of nature must have led to 
useful discoveries. It is impossible to ascertain what first led 
enquirers into the paths of successful investigation. They fre- 
quently do not know themselves; and it is often something so 
very obvious, that their pride of intellect will induce them to 
conceal it. If more attention had been paid to the contrivances 
of nature, greater advances would have been made in science. It 
is now ascertained by mathematical demonstration that the 
beavers build their dams on the truest principles to give the 
greatest resistance to the pressure of the water ; and that the 
bees build their cells in the form that is at the same time the 
most economical and stable. As all this is done by their instinct 
—the mere guidance of nature, we may consider them the con- 
trivances of nature, and therefore class them with the evidence 
of final causes. If man had been fully aware of the force of the 
evidence of final causes, he would have examined these con- 
trivances, and enquired why these dams and cells were built in 
their peculiar forms, rather than in any other, and thereby 
arrived at a skill in mathematics which he has acquired by a cir- 
cuitous and laborious mathematical investigation. So, if more 
attention had been paid to the structure of the eye, the science 
of optics would have progressed more rapidly. For after it 
had been discovered by Mr. Blair that a combination of liquids 
had great efficacy in perfecting optical instruments, on examin- 
ation it was found that the eye contained just such liquids. 
Now, observations of this kind would lead, not only to improve- 
ments in the arts, but to discoveries in the sciences also; for the 
mind would never rest satisfied until it had ascertained the 
principles of these contrivances. 

But there is a nobler science learned from the contemplation 
of final causes ; the science which teaches that there is a God. 
This science is founded entirely upon the evidence of final 
causes. It is true that philosophers, and among them Descartes 
and Leibnitz, men of immense genius, and of vast attainments 
in all departments of knowledge, have decried final causes as 
unworthy to be admitted within the circle of legitimate philo- 
sophical evidence. Yet this same Descartes has admitted and 
used, as philosophical evidence, the vainest and most fanciful 
hypothesis to-explain the motions of the solar system. And 
Leibnitz absolutely attempted to prove the hypothesis of the 
Cartesian vortices, from the attribute of perfection in the Deity. 
So, their opinions about philosophical evidence are not infallible. 
But the great genius of the human race, the man who had 
drunk more deeply into the fountains of true philosophy than 
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any one who ever lived, has expressly declared final causes to 
be a proper foundation of science. After he had passed on, in 
his sublime investigations, from planet to planet, and from sys- 
tem to system, until he had stepped from the golden ladder of 
science upon the remotest star—when he looked down and saw 
how far he was above the highest point to which any other 
man had ever climbed, if he had excluded final causes from 
his philosophy, he would have thought himself upon the very 
summit of science, and would have exclaimed—*“ There is no 
God; for if there were, here would be his dwelling place.” 
And this atheistic declaration would have been the conclusion 
of the immortal Principia. But in the spirit of the true philoso- 
pher, Newton directed his eye still upwards, and by the light of 
final causes saw the heights of science towering still far above 
him, and stretching on to the throne of the Creator of all. And 
then, with the same confidence in which he had written the 
other great truths of nature, he penned his “ General Scholium,” 
declaring “there is a God :” and made it the sublime conclu- 
sion of his immortal labours. Let the sun be smitten from the 
firmament, and all creation be covered in darkness, so that we 
cannot read one word in the great book of nature, rather than a 
false and impious philosophy shall tear out the sacred chapter 
of final causes! What! God write a book in defence of athe- 
ism? It must be so if nature tells nothing of him. If we did 
not know that Christian philosophers had excluded final causes 
from philosophical evidence, we should have supposed such 
doctrine to be the mere offal of philosophy, scraped up from 
around the sty of some blasphemous infidel. Are all the 
Bridgewater Treatises to be cast out of the temple of science as 
vain hypotheses? Must creation cease to declare the glory of 
him who spread out the heavens, and will roll them up as a 
scroll? The desolate soul of the misanthropic atheist may 
answer “ Yes ;” but Newton has given the response of the true 
philosopher. 

We infer, from the foregoing considerations, that men have 
erred much in their opinions about what Aristotle and Bacon did 
for science. Aristotle is represented as having invented a vain 
and artificial mode of reasoning, which has been productive of 
great error in philosophy ; and Bacon, as having exposed, in his 
Novum Organon, the errors of Aristotle, and given the true 
mode of reasoning. We have shown this to be a total miscon- 
ception of the subject—that Aristotle taught the true mode of 
reasoning, and Bacon the true mode of philosophical investiga- 
tion. Aristotle had a most comprehensive, subtle, and meta- 
physical genius, and great capacity for mental labour. He laid 
the foundations of natural history, and of natural philosophy, 
and wrote admirable treatises upon ethics, politics, and rhetoric; 
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and formed a complete system of logic in the technical sense of 
the term. His natural .history evinces the most laborious re- 
search and minute observation of nature. His ethics and politics 
are the best treatises of their respective subjects in all antiquity. 
They show a labour of investigation and a profoundness of 
thought that bespeak the great philosopher ; and we know of 
no writings in modern times, much less in ancient, where moral 
distinctions are so nicely and beautifully delineated, and where 
a more perfect philosophical method is displayed. He has 
adopted the true inductive method—laying the foundations of 
ethics in psychology, and the foundations of politics in ethics. 
His logic also indicates in its author a power of attention, and a 
reach and subtlety of thought, that can be found no where else, 
but in the higher branches of the mathematics. Bacon wrote 
nothing of very great importance but his Novum Organon, and 
. the writings connected with it. His attempt at natural phi- 
losophy, in his “Sylva Sylvarum,” is a miserable abortion. We 
should say, therefore, that Aristotle was in every thing (except 
the era in which he lived) his equal. They were both men of 
the very first order. The history of science cannot furnish two 
books that have called forth more thought from mankind than 
the Organon of Aristotle, and the Novum Organon of Bacon. 
Both set the world to thinking. 

No philosopher was ever more unjustly abused, than Aristotle 
has been by the followers of Bacon. ‘To retort upon Bacon the 
language which he applied to Aristotle, (for he led the way in 
this abuse,) “ as though he had been of the race of the Ottomans, 
he thought he could not reign securely unless all his brethren 
were slain.” The followers of Bacon, in the exclusive spirit of 
party, have repeated this accusation, and said that Aristotle was 
an intellectual tyrant, that he wrote in an obscure style for the 
purpose of enslaving the human mind. That he knew men 
were apt to imagine that there is more in obscure expressions 
than there really is; and that, taking advantage of this weak-- 
ness in their nature, he had practised a trick of intellectual 
tyranny on the human race. Now, really we do not know how 
to treat such miserable attempts at sagacity. It shows that party 
spirit can even invade the holy temple of philosophy. We must 
in the spirit of truth rebuke it. It may be that Aristotle was 
too fond of mere verbal distinctions, and that his writings are 
tinctured with too much logical refinement, and therefore calcu- 
lated to lead the mind into unprofitable enquiries. He would 
have been more than human, if his logical studies had not thus 
influenced his mind in some degree. Logic, in the technical 
sense of the term, was his favourite study ; and he wrote an 
immortal work upon it. It is natural, therefore, that his mind 
should be somewhat biassed by it. But his mental vision was 
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greatly invigorated and sharpened by this study. The system- 
atic order, the admirable classifications, and nice distinctions, so 
prominent in his ethical and political writings, were the result 
of the habit of mind engendered by this study. But was not 
Bacon’s mind also biassed by his favourite study ? - While con- 
templating the ancient systems of philosophy, he could see 
nothing but error. He thought every thing wrong; and ex- 
pressed opinions in his Novum Organon, which are so erroneous 
that his followers have endeavoured to prove, by what he has 
said upon the same subjects in his other writings, that they are 
to be taken in a qualified sense, and not in the full latitude of 
the expressions. Did ever Aristotle evince a stronger bias from 
his favourite study than Bacon did, when he collected all the 
facts within his reach relative to heat and arranged them into 
tables, and then proceeded to question them? Nothing could 
show more strongly the effect of a favourite study upon the hu- 
man mind. Suppose the disciples of Bacon were to adopt this 


as the true indication, would the foolery which would necessa- 


rily result from such a course detract from the merit of the 
Novum Organon? ‘Then why abuse the Logic of Aristotle for 
the errors which resulted from the abuse of it during the middle 
ages? If Aristotle had never lived, there would have been just 
as much folly during that dismal period. It was an era of 
extravagance. No matter what the mind seized upon, it ran to 
extremes with it. Why not charge the Bible with all the cor- 
ruptions in religion which resulted from its abuse during the 
same period? The “irrefragable doctors” of the schools mis- 
conceived the whole nature and scope of the Aristotelian logic. 
They saw in it mysteries that its author never dreamed of. 
They thought that the categories contained the elements of all 
human knowledge, and that it was only necessary to develope 
them, by a just application of the syllogism, to rear up all sci- 
ence; whereas their author only designed them to direct the 
mind in finding out middle terms for the syllogism. 

It has been said that Aristotle’s whole method of philosophy 
was hypothesis. ‘This is an error. He attended to facts so far 
as he could at that early dawn of science. His natural phi- 
losophy was mostly hypothesis, we admit, and very absurd 
hypothesis ; but his moral and political philosophy were found- 
ed upon the truest principles of the inductive method. It is in 
the order of things that hypothesis should be a great deal _ 
as an instrument of investigation in the infancy of science; an 
we do not object to it as an instrument of investigation, for it 
is an excellent guide to lead us to the investigation of connected 
and kindred phenomena. For even if the hypothesis should 
fail, on testing it by facts, we will become better acquainted 
with the phenomena relative to the subject, and be nearer the 
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truth by way of exclusion. It was hypothesis that first led 
Franklin to investigate the laws of lightning. He had remarked 
so many resemblances betwéen the phenomena of electricity and 
of lightning, that he conjectured them to be the same, and was 
‘thus led to make experiments until he proved the fact. 'The 
Copernican system of the world had no other evidence in its 
favour, at the time its author lived, than that it explained the 
phenomena of the heavens with more accuracy and simplicity 
than any other hypothesis. ‘These hypotheses are the result 
of a partial induction of facts, and it is such only that we ap- 
prove of as an instrument of philosophical investigation, or, 
rather, as a torch to light us on our path to truth. Such hypo- 
theses as the Cartesian vortices, or the sensible and intellectual 

cies of the peripatetics, which rest upon no fact, but are mere 
chimeras of fancy, we would exclude as instruments of investi- 
gation. ‘They serve only to lead us into the romantic wilds 
and dark wilderness of conjecture. But hypothesis should be 
merely tentative. It should never be received into philosophy, 
but as matter to be questioned and tried by facts. 

It is the generally received opinion, that Lord Bacon first dis- 
covered the method of investigation by observation and experi- 
ment. But this is not so. ‘Tycho Brahe, in a letter to Kepler, 
speaks of it in the most explicit terms. Copernicus practised it 
a century before Bacon wrote. Galileo also practised it to the 
greatest extent. And, long before Bacon wrote, Dr. Gilbert had 
written a Treatise of the Magnet, that is an excellent specimen 
of the inductive method. It has been disputed whether Aristotle 
understood the inductive method. Dugald Stewart says that 
Aristotle’s induction differs from Bacon’s in this, that the former 
required the induction to be complete, that is, of all the facts 
relative to the subject. But this was the theory, and not the 
practice required, for Aristotle was a man of too much practical 
judgment not to know, that a theory may be proved to be true 
beyond a doubt without having every fact relative to it. Sir 
William Jones thought that he had discovered the inductive 
method in some ancient treatises which he found in Asia. As 
to this, we believe that the intelligent of mankind have in all 
times known, that the only way to become acquainted with 
nature is by observation. But the importance of this truth was 
not fully seen until the neglect of it produced so many false 
systems of philosophy. ‘The importance of experiment was not 
known until modern times, after the arts had become more inti- 
mately connected with the sciences. 

Let it not be supposed that we wish to detract from the merit 
of Lord Bacon! His fame can neither be tarnished by our 
censure, nor brightened ‘by our praise. We not only admit, 
but we earnestly declare, that he was the great pioneer in 
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modern science. That what other men had seen faintly, he 
saw clearly and confidently; that though Aristotle and Tycho 
Brahe, Galileo and Copernicus, saw the morning twilight of the 
inductive method, he saw its full meridian blaze. When Bacon 
was born the temple of false philosophy still stood firm, and the 
priests who ministered at its altars thought it eternal. He was 
brought up in the false creed, and soon learned all its mysteries. 
But his bold Anglo-Saxon mind could not be dwarfed so as to 
wear the fetters of the schools. He saw the folly of all the 
miserable pedantry which was mistaken for profound learning ; 
and in the full strength of his convictions he determined to 
overthrow the false systems among which men had been so long 
bewildered, and to free the human mind from the bondage of 
prejudice and canonized authority. With this design he wrote 
the Novum Organon ; and let the splendid discoveries of modern 
science attest his success. 

We had intended to give a detailed analysis of the work at 
the head of this article, but our remarks have extended so far 
that our limits admonish us to desist. We will therefore merely 
particularize the principal points on which we have differed 
from our author. On page 208—49, in discoursing of the fact 
that eminent logical writers have contrasted induction and syl- 
logism with each other, as two distinct kinds of argument, he 
says—“ This inaccuracy seems chiefly to have arisen from a 
vagueness in the use of the word ‘induction? which is some- 
times employed to designate the process of investigation, and of 
collecting facts—and sometimes the deducing an inference from 
those facts. The former of these processes—namely, that of 
observation and experiment—is undoubtedly distinct from that 
which takes place in the syllogism, but then it is not a process 
of argument. The latter, again, is an argumentative process, 
but then it is like all other arguments, capable of being syllogis- 
tically expressed. Induction, therefore, so far forth as it is an 
argument, may of course be stated syllogistically ; but so far 
forth as it is a process of enquiry, with a view to obtain the 
premises of that argument, it is of course out of the province of 
logic.” And on page 213, in speaking of the discovery of truth, 
he says “that reasoning is not the whole of the process, nor 
the whole of that which is important therein.” ‘Throughout 
our remarks we have employed induction in the first sense, “to 
designate the process of investigation, and of collecting facts,” 
(which is its proper signification); and have endeavoured to 
prove, that in this sense, as well as in the other, it is reasoning, 
and also that reasoning is the whole of the process in the disco- 
very of truth. The doctrine of our author is the result of an 
error into which he has fallen, on page 68, where he says— 
“ There are three operations of the mind which are immediately 
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concerned in argument: first, simple apprehension ; second, 
judgment ; third, discourse or reasoning. An act of apprehen- 
sion expressed in language is called a term; an act of judgment, 
a proposition ; an act of reasoning an argument; (which, when 
regularly expressed, is a syllogism).” Our author gives “ Dis- 
pensation of providence,” as an example of a term—a notion 
acquired by simple apprehension; and gives “ Afflictions are 
dispensations of providence,” as an example of a proposition— 
an act of judgment. We have endeavoured to prove that there 
is only one operation of the mind concerned in argument, viz., 
reasoning ; for that what is called simple apprehension is rea- 
soning, and that judgment is the last step in reasoning. And 
we think that our author’s own examples disprove his doctrine, 
and prove ours; for surely the notion of “dispensations of 
providence” is acquired by reasoning, and so is the notion that 
“afflictions are dispensations of providence.” 'This we consider 
so plain that it is not worth the time to dwell on it here, as our 
general remarks on the nature of induction can be easily applied 
to these examples. But our author contradicts himself; for in 
giving an example of reasoning he says—“ an act of reasoning 
is an argument, (which, when regularly expressed, is a syllo- 
gism,) as, é. g., 

Every dispensation of providence is beneficial ; 

Afflictions are dispensations of providence— 

Therefore, they are beneficial.” 

Now this example makes reasoning the whole of the opera- 
tion concerned in argument, whereas the division makes it only 
one of three operations. This is not mere inadvertence in our 
author, for on page 84, after having treated of the first operation 
of the mind concerned in argument, viz. simple apprehension, 
under the head of “terms,” and of the second operation of the 
mind, viz. judgment, under the head of “propositions,” he treats 
of the third operation of the mind, viz. reasoning, under the 
head of “arguments,” and says—“'T'he third operation of the 
mind, viz. reasoning, (or discourse,) expressed in words is argu- 
ment, and argument stated at full length and in its regular order 
is called a syllogism: the third part of logic, therefore, treats of 
the syllogism.” And under this head he treats of the syllogism 
as he did of the term and proposition, under their respective 
heads, as acts of simple apprehension, and of judgment; thus 
rendering the contradiction more obvious. 

These are the principal points on which we have differed 
from our author; and they are rather questions in psychology 
than in logic. We preferred stating them here to breaking the 
continuity of our remarks, by inserting them in the body of the 
article. We have discussed some questions of which our author 
does not treat, because we thought a just apprehension of them 
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very important in the study of the work before us. We cannot 
conclude without recommending to our readers the work of our 
very learned and able author, as both the best practical and 
theoretical treatise of logic ever written. 'To particularize its 
merits would be almost to copy the work. 





Arr. III.—Song of Songs ; or Sacred Idyls. Translated from 
the Original Hebrew ; with Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. By Joun Mason Goon. 8vo. London: 1803. 

The Book'of Canticles. By Mr.C.Taytor. (Calmet’s Bible 
Dictionary.) 


There is no other book in the sacred canon the nature and 
design of which have given rise to so much discussion, and no 
one about which there is at present so much difference of opi- 
nion, as the Canticles. At one time it has been regarded as 
one continued, indivisible poem; at another, a regular drama, 
divisible into separate parts ; and at another, as a collection of 
distinct idyls, or pastoral poems.’ The last opinion was that 
of Dr. Good, and was held by Sir William Jones; the second 
was suggested by the learned and elegant Bossuet, adopted and 
defended by Bishop Lowth, and with some modifications has 
been followed by Mr. Taylor. The first, which appears to have 
been the oldest opinion, is the one generally entertained by 
those who are not skilled in biblical exegesis, while the second 
is the prevailing opinion among men of letters. In some things, 
however, they all agree. All suppose the bridegroom to have 
been Solomon, the bride, Pharaoh’s daughter, and that the book 
was written ostensibly to celebrate their wedding.? 

It may not be modest for us to avow it, but it is our opinion 
that in this they are all wrong—that the book was not written 
to celebrate the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of the 
king of Egypt—that Solomon was not “the beloved,” nor “the 
bride” the Egyptian princess ; but, on the contrary, that the 
bridegroom was a rural swain residing in the northern part of 
Judea—that the bride was a shepherdess or vinedresser of the 
same region—and that the Canticles is a regular drama, in the 
nature of Comus, written (probably by Solomon) to be recited 


' See Dr. Good and Adam Clark. Intd. to Canticles: 
? Dr. A. Clark was an exception. 
VOL. xx11.—Nno. 44. A0 
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(probably) at their wedding. The reasons for this opinion it is 
our intention briefly to give. But before we do this we shall 
lay before our readers what may be called a scheme of the book, 
as given by Dr. Good, by Mr. Taylor, and by ourselves. Dr. 
Good divides the book into twelve idyls, the length of which 
may be seen by comparing this synopsis with the received 
version of the Canticles. 


Idyl I. from c. 1, v. 1, to v. 8. 
i. “ e.l,v. 9, toc. 2, v. 7, 


Ii, “ 6, 2,.v. 8, tov. 17. 
Iv. © «3 v.41, tovwd. 
Vv. © ¢, 3, ¥. 6, toc4,v. 7 
VI. “ ¢.4,v. 8, toc. 5,v.1 
Vil. “ c.5,v.2, toc. 6, v. 10. 
VIll. “ ¢.6,v.11, tov. 13. 
IX. “ ¢.7,v.1,tov. 9. 
X. “ ¢.7,v.10,toc.8, v.4. 
XI.  c¢.8,v.5;tov. 7. 
XII. “ c.8,v.8, tov. 14. 


Mr. Taylor divides the book into six parts, and all but the 
last of these parts into two subdivisions, which he calls eclogues. 
Each of the parts belongs to one day : the first eclogue being 
spoken in the morning, the last in the evening. The following 
is a synopsis of his plan and division :— 


Day I. Ecl. 1, from c. 1, v. 1, to v. 8, 


2, c. 1, v. 9, toc. 2, v. 7. 
Il. 1, “ ¢c.2,¥.8, tov. 17. 
_ 2, “ ¢.3,v. 1, tov. 5. 
Ill. 1 “ c,.3,v.6,toc.4,v.6 " 
_ 2, “ ¢.4,v.7,toc.5,¥.1 : 
IV. 1, “ ¢.5,v.2,toc.6,¥.3 
fod 2, “* c.6,v. 4, tov. 13. 
V. 1, “ ¢.7,v. 1, tov. 5. f 
_ 2, “ c. 7, v. 6, toc. 8, v. 4 
VI. 1, “ oc. 8,v. 5, tov. 14 


The following is the arrangement and division to which we 
give the preference. We divide the book into five acts, and 
each act into two scenes. 


RS Oe RRM ef 


Act I. Scene 1, from c. 1, v. 1, to v. 8. 
_ 2, © @1, ¥.9, we. 2, v.7. 
II. 1, “ c.2,v.8, toc. 3, v. 5. 
— 2, “ c.3,v.6,c¢.4, v.6. 
Ill. 1, * @&9. 4, tov. 11. b 
-= 2, “ ¢.4,v. 12, toc. 5, v.1, 
IV. 1, “ c.5,v.2, toc. 6, v. 10 
— 2 -* .@.6.¥. 11, ws. 7, ¥-9. 
V. 1, “ «.7,v. 10, toc. 8, v.4 
_ 2,“ ¢.8,v.5,tov. 14, 


The propriety of these, or, indeed, of any other division, must 
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depend entirely on the nature and contents of the book, to which 
we now propose to turn our attention. 

In order to explain our ideas on this head we shall give 
the whole book, arranged as it seems to us to have been 
originally divided. In doing this, however, we shall not use 
the received version, but shall substitute a translation of our 
own, made some time since, and in doing which the follow- 
ing plan was suggested ; believing that in this manner we can 
better explain a illustrate the book in question than could 
be done in the same space in any other way.. The reader 
who is conversant with the literature on this subject, will per- 
ceive that we have followed the common version, the trans- 
lation of Dr. Good, or Mr. Taylor, or have made one different 
from all, according as the spirit and sense of the original 
seemed to us to require. We have endeavoured to be as strictly 
literal as the nature of the case would allow. We have 
deviated from this rule only when it seemed necessary to 
enable us to transfer the manner, as well as the idea, of the 
original, into the English tongue. Before giving our transla- 
tion and arrangement, we observe, generally, (to save time,) that 
we consider the book to be in the nature of Comus, in which 
the parties not only describe themselves, but also the objects by 
which they are surrounded : that the parties were shepherds 
residing in the northern part of Judea—that the book was writ- 
ten (probably by Solomon) to be recited at their wedding. .The 
first scene in each act belongs to the morning, and the place is 
the house of the bride’s mother :—the second scene is laid at 
evening, and in a garden near the house of the bride, com- 
manding an extensive prospect of the adjacent country. 


THE SONG OF SONGS; WHICH IS SOLOMON'’S. Il 
ACT I. SCENE I. BRIDE. : 


Bride. (Sola.) Let him salute me with the kisses of his lips; 2 
For thy love is better than wine. : 
Like the sweet odour of thy precious perfume 3 
Is thy name—a perfume spread abroad ; 
Therefore do the virgins love. 
Still draw me—we would follow thy perfume. 4 

Virgins enter. 

Hammalech! hath brought me to the bride-chamber. 

Virgins. We will exult in thee and rejoice, 





1 Hammalech, in this and c. 1, v. 12, is usually rendered “the 
king ;” but if we age understand the book this is not possible. Nor 
is there any reason which compels us so to understand it. In Jeremiah 
xxxvi. 26, and xxxviii. 6, Hammalech is a proper name, and in Cant. vii. 
5, where the king is immediately spoken of, melech is used without 
the article. The question, therefore, as to the propriety of this reading 
must depend upon whether Solomon was “ the beloved :” if so, then the 
common version is correct ; if not, then the above. 
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Thy love we will celebrate above wine, 
Thou art altogether lovely. 

Bride. 1 am brown, oh ye daughters of Jerusalem, but comely 5 
As the tents of Kedar—as the tapestries of Solomon. 
Despise me not because I am brown, 6 
For the sun hath looked upon me. 
My mother’s children contemned me, 
They made mea keeper of vineyards, 
But mine own vineyard have I not kept. 
Tell me, oh thou whom my soul loveth, 
Where thou feedest thy flock, 
Where thou leadest it to rest at noon ; 
For why should I be as one that turneth aside 
From the flocks of thy companions ? 

Virgins. If thou know not, oh thou fairest among women, 8 
Go—follow the footsteps of the flock; 
And feed the kids by the shepherd’s tents." 


: ACT. I. SCENE Il. BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE. 
[ Both reclining at a table ple upon the green grass, under the 
e 


shade of the cedar and the fir.] 

Bridegroom. I have likened thee, oh my love, “Tae 
To one of the steeds in the chariots of Pharaoh. 
Thy cheeks are comely, with rows as of jewels, 10 
Thy neck—with strings as of pearls. 
We will make for thee chains of gold 11 
With studs of silver. 

Bride. While Hammalech reclineth at his table, 12 
My spikenard shall send forth its fragrance. 
A casket of myrrh is my beloved to me, 13 


[ Giving him a bunch of myrrh. 
It shall lie all night in my bosom. 
A clustre of cypress flowers is my beloved to me, 14 
’ [Giving a wreath of cypress flowers. 

A cluster from the vineyards of Engeddi. 

Bridegroom. Behold! how beautiful art thou, oh my love! 15 
Behold! how beautiful! Thine eyes are as dove’s eyes. 

Bride. Behold! how beautiful art thou, oh my beloved! 16 
How pleasant—how green our grassy bed ; 


[ That is, the green turf on which they reclined, when she points to the 
overhanging limbs and continues, | 


And our house—the beams, the branches of the cedar, 17 
The rafters—the limbs of the fir. 
But I—a mere rose of the field, II. 1 


Or a lily of the valley? . 





1 These last lines evidently terminate the first scene, and fix the time 
to be morning ; for it is only while the dew is on, that the track or trail 
of a flock can be followed on the grass. . : 

2 For the reasons of this translation, see Dr. Good, Dr. Clark, and 
Mr. Taylor, in loco. We can only refer generally to our authorities for 
this translation, as a suite of “ Notes” would swell this article to the 
size of avolume. We say, therefore, once for all, that our authorities 
for our rendering are Gesenius, Dr. Good, Dr. Clark, or some other 
eminent biblical critic. 
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Bridegroom (pursuing the idea of the last line). As.the lily among 
the thorns, 2 
So appears my love among the maidens. 
Bride (taking up his simile). As the citron tree among the trees of 
the wood, 3 
So is my beloved among the youth. 


Exit Bridegroom. Bride sola. 
In his shade I desire to sit down, 
And his fruit is sweet to my palate. 
He brought me to the house of wine, a | 
And love was his banner over me. 
Virgins enter. 
Cheer me with raisins, 5 
Nourish me with citrons, 
For I am faint with love. 
[ Fainting, gives directions to her attendants. | 
His left hand he putteth under my head, 6 
His right hand supporteth me. 
[All things being arranged, and the virgins being about to leave her, 
she says, | 
I charge you, oh ye daughters of Jerusalem, 7 
By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not—nor awake 
My beloved—until he please. 
[This seems to have been the usual form of direction, as it occurs 
several times, and in every instance marks the close of a scene. ] 


ACT ll. SCENE I. BRIDE AND VIRGINS. 


[ Bridegroom coming—his voice heard_at a distance. | 


Bride (exclaiming). The voice of my beloved! behold! Il. 8 

Now from the mountains leaping ! 

Now bounding o’er the hills he comes ! 

Like the young hart—or like the roe he comes ! 9 

See—now behind our wall he stands, 

Looking in at the window, 

He showeth himself at the lattice. - 

[Nothing can be more exquisite—nothing more natural, than this de- 
scription ; and it is in our opinion decisive of the rural character 
of “the beloved.” | . 

My beloved speaks to me, he says— 10 
Bridegroom ( from without). Rise, my love, my fair one, rise 

and come away. 
[ Describing the season of the year. ]| 


Behold! the winter is past, 11 
The rain is over—is gone, 

The flowers 3 tee on the earth, 12 
The season of song is returned, 


And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 


[ Describing the scenery around him. ]| 
The fig tree buddeth forth the tender figs, 13 
And the vines—the tender grapes appear ; 
Rise, my love, my fair one, rise, and come away. 
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[ Describing the plains in which he was accustomed to feed his flocks. ] 
Oh, my dove, in the asylum of the rocks, 14 
In the mountain’s secret passes, 

Let me see thy countenance, 

Let me hear thy voice; — 

For sweet is thy voice 

And thy countenance is lovely. 


-Scene changes to the yard— Virgins enter. 
Virgins (observing the damaged vines). Catch for us the foxes 
that spoil our vines; 15 
For us the little foxes that spoil the tender grape. 


Bride enters. ~ 
Bride. 1 am my beloved’s, and he is mine. 
[ This is the usual form of salutation used by the bride, and occurs 
several times. | 
He feedeth among the lilies, , 
[ This was his usual answer to the above salutation. | 
Until the shadows pte. of night] flee away, 16 
Until the zephyr of the morn appear. 
(Bridegroom. going.) 
[And this a common mode of bidding adieu. | 
Bride (calling after,him). Return, quickly, my beloved, 
For thou art like the young hart—or like the roe 
Upon the mountains of spices. : 
[ Dr. Good and Mr. Taylor make this the end of a scene, but what fol- 
lows is so evidently a dream, told by the Bride to her attendants, that 
we think there can be no doubt that it belongs to this part. | 


Bride (relates a dream to the Virgins). On my bed—in the 

night, Ill, 1. 

I sought him whom my soul loveth. 

I sought him, but I found him not. 

I said, 1 will arise and go about the city, 2 

In the streets—in the market places 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth. 

I sought him—but I found him not. 

The watchmen of the city found me 

Saw ye, said J, him whom my soul loveth ? 

I had passed but a little from them 4 

When I found him whom my soul loveth. 

I held him and would not let him go 

Till I had brought him into the house of my mother, 

Into the chamber of her that conceived me. 

[Imagining herself awake, and the dream a reality, she gave, that is 

in her dream, the usuat evening charge. | 

I charge you, oh x daughters of Jerusalem, 5 

By the roes—and by the hinds of the field, 

That ye stir not—nor awake 

My beloved until he please. 


7 


J 
ACT. Il.—SCENE II.——-BRIDEGROOM, BRIDE, AND VIRGINS. 


[Solomon seen driving across the plain toward Jerusalem. | 
Bride. Who is it that cometh forth from the wilderness, III. 6. 
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Like columns of smoke perfumed with myrrh, 
With frankincense, and all the powders of the merchant? 
Bridegroom. Behold! it is the palanquin of Solomon. 7 


[And contrasting their security with the insecurity of ‘the Hebrew 
monarch, adds, | 


Threescore valiant men are about it, 

Of the valiant of Israel. 

They all bear swords, being expert in war, 8 
Each hath his sword upon his thigh, 

Because of fear in the night. 


King Solomon hath made for himself 9 
A palanquin of the wood of Lebanon. 
Its pillars he made of silver— 10 


Its railing of gold—its seat of purple— 
Its midst is checkered with needle work 
By the beloved of the daughters of Jerusalem. - 


[ The attending Virgins appearing to manifest a great curiosity to see 
the passing retinue, the Bride directs them to go where they could 
obtain a better view.] 


Go forth—Oh ye daughters of Zion, 11 
And behold king Solomon, 

With the crown wherewith his mother crowned him, 

On the day of his espousals, [ first espousal ?} 

In the day of the gladness of his heart. 


[Intimating that the joy of his first espousals had been diminished by 
the multiplicity of wives he had subsequently taken, and that the 
crown he now wore, was inappropriate to his circumstances. | 


[Exeunt Virgins. 


Bridegroom. Behold! how beautiful! art thou, my love! IV. 1 
Behold! how beautiful! like the dove's 
Are thine eyes beneath thy locks. 
Thy hair is like a flock of goats, 
When seen upon the sides of Mount Gilead ; 
Thy teeth—like the mew shorn flock 2 
As they come from the washing-pool— 
Of which all have twins, ~ 
And none is bereaved among them ; 
Thy lips—like a scarlet braid— 3 
And thy mouth—most comely ; 
Like a piece of pomegranate, 
Are thy cheeks beneath thy locks; 
Thy neck—like the tower of David, 4 
Built for an armory, 
Wherein are hung a thousand shields, 
All bucklers of the mighty ; 


Thy breasts—like two young fawns— 5 
Twins of the roe—among the lilies feeding ; 

[ Bidding adieu, he adds, | 
To the mountain of myrrh, 6 


To the hill of frankincense I’!I hie; 
Till the shadows flee away, 
Till the zephyr of the morn appear. 
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ACT IUll.—SCENE I.—BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE. IV. 7 


Bridegroom. Thou art all beautiful! my love 
No spot in thee appears. 
[ Desiring her to accompany him through the day, he says, | 


Come—with me, to Lebanon, my spouse, 8 
With me, to Lebanon, come. 
From Amana’s heights—let us look— 

[ T'o wit, at the landscape seen from thence. ] 


From Shenir—and from Herma’s top— 
From Panther Mountain—from lion’s haunts, behold. 
Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse. 9 
With one of thine eyes, with one chain of thy neck 
Thou hast ravished my heart. 
How sweet is thy love, my sister, my spouse. 10 
Thy love—how much sweeter than wine, 
Than the odour of perfumes—than all spices. 
Thy lips—oh my spouse, like the honey-comb drop— ll 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue— ‘ 
And the smell of thy garments 
Is like the odour of Lebanon. 
7 


ACT Ill.—SCENE Il. 
Bridegroom (solus). 
[Enters the garden of the Bride and soliloquizes.] 
The garden—enclosed—of my sister, my spouse. IV. 12 
[ Passing on, describes the objects which present themselves. | 
[Here] A spring shut up—a fountain sealed. 
[ Casting his eye over the garden, he bursts out, | 
Thy plants are fruits of pleasant kind, 13 
An orchard of pomegranates, 
[And as he passes on, exclaims—] 
With the fragrant henna and the nard, 
The nard and the crocus, 14 
Cinnamon and the sweet scented reed, 
With ev’ry tree of incense, 
The balsam and the aloe, 
With ev’ry prince aromatic. 
eg here] A well of living waters—a fountain for gardens, 15 
nd for the streams of Lebanon. 
Bride (enters the garden). 
[ Not seeing the Bridegroom she speaks— | 
Awake, oh north wind, and rise thou southern breeze, 16 
Blow on my garden—waft its odours ’round, 
Then let my beloved come to his garden, 
And eat of its pleasant fruits. 
Bridegroom (advancing, discovers himself). 1 am come into 
my garden, my sister, my spouse, V.i1 
I have gathered my myrrh with my aromatics, 
I have eaten my honey with the honey-comb, 
I have drunk my wine with my milk. 
Bride. Eat, oh my friend, drink, my beloved, 
Yea, drink abundantly. 
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ACT IV. SCENE 1. BRIDE AND VIRGINS. 


Bride (relates a dream). , 
[ Or, perhaps the dream itself was acted. } 


I sleep, but my heart waketh. 

Who knocketh ?—the voice of my beloved! 
Open to me, he said, my sister, my love, 
Open, my dove, my undefiled, 
For my head is filled with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the night. 

I have ee off my vest, J said, 

Why should I put on? 

I have washed my feet, 

Why should I defile them ? 

My beloved put in his hand to the window 
And my bowels were moved for him. 

I rose to open to my beloved, 

And my hands dropped the myrrh, 

And my fingers the sweet-scented myrrh, 


[ To wit, that described in c.1, v. 13.] 


Upon the handle of the bar. 
I opened to my beloved, 
But he had turned away—was gone— 
My soul fainted at the recollection of his words, 
I sought him—but I could not find him—’ 
I called, but he gave no answer. 
The watchmen of the city found me— 
They smote me—they wounded me— 
The keepers of the wall took my veil from me. 
[ Here ends the dream, but she continues, | 


I charge you, oh ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
If ye find my beloved, 
That ye tell him that I am faint with love. 
Virgins. What is thy beloved more than another’s beloved, 
Oh! thou fairest among women ? 
What is thy beloved more than another’s beloved, 
That thou so chargest us ? 
Bride. My beloved is dazzling white and ruddy — 
A banner lifted up—among ‘a myriad sons— 
His head, the most fine gold— 
His locks, like waving boughs, black as a raven— 
His eyes, like dove’s, with new milk washed, 
Or sparkling gems, set in the rushing, foaming waterfall— 
His cheeks, sweet flowers, a bed of spices are— 
His lips, like lilies, drop sweet-scented myrrh— 
His hands, gold rings with beryl set— 
His waist, bright ivy, with sapphires overlaid— 
His legs, pillars of purest white 
On golden pedestals set— 
His countenance, like Lebanon, 
Majestic as the tallest cedars are— 
His mouth, most sweet, yea, altogether lovely. 
Such is my beloved—such my friend— 
O daughters of Jerusalem. 
Virgins. Whither has thy beloved gone, 
VOL. Xx1t.—no. 44. Al 
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Oh thou fairest among women ? 
Whither hast thy beloved gone, 
That we may seek him for thee ? 
Bride. My beloved is gone down to his garden— 2 
To the beds of aromatics, 
To feed in the garden and gather lilies. 
‘ [Exeunt Virgins to seek bridegroom. 


Bridegroom enters. 


I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine. 3 
cab —y sang He feedeth among the lilies. 
Beautiful art thou, oh my love, as Tirzah— 4 


Comely as Jerusalem— 
Glorious as an army’s waving banner. 
Bride ( fainting). Turn away thine eyes from me, 5 
For they have overcome me. 
Bridegroom. Thy hair is like a flock of goats, 
When seen upon the sides of Mount Gilead— 
Thy teeth, like the new-shorn flock, 6 
As they come from the washing-pool— 
Of which all have twins, 
And none is bereaved among them. 


Like a piece of pomegranate 7 
Are thy cheeks beneath thy locks. 
Thieescore queens, and fourscore concubines 8 


There are—and virgins without number ; 


[ Contrasting his own attachment to one, with the polygamy of his mo- 
narch, he adds, | 

But my dove, my undefiled, is one—is only one ; 9 

She, the loved one of her mother, 

The favourite of her that bore her. 

The maidens saw, and blessed her— 

The queens, the concubines, and they extolled her, [saying, ] 

Who is she, like the morning looking forth— 10 

Fair, like the moon—clear, like the sun— 

And glorious as an army’s waving banner. 


ACT IV. SCENE II. BRIDE AND VIRGINS. 


[ The beginning of this scene was on the way to the garden, which, like 
much of the rest, was described and acted at the same time. ]| 
Bride. 1:went down to the fruit garden, VI. 11 
To see the green verdure by the brook— 
To see whether the vine flourished— 
Whether the pomegranates budded forth— 


[ Beginning to run, | 


And before I was aware, my soul hastened me, ~ 12 
Like the palanquin of Aminadab. : 
Virgins (calling to her). Return, return, oh Shulamith— 13 


Return, return, that we may look upon thee. 
Bride. What will ye see in Shulamith ? 
Virgins. Joy, like the dancing of the heavenly hosts. 

Virgins in chorus. 
How beautiful are thy feet VII. 1 
Within thy shoes, daughter of the noble-minded— 
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The rounding of thy hips, like ornaments of the neck, 
Worked by the hands of an artist— 


Thy waist, a well-turned goblet, with liquor filled, + 2 
Or like a heap of wheat about with lilies set-— 
Thy breasts, like two young fawns, 3 
T wins of the roe, [among the lilies feeding ]— 
Thy neck, like an ivory tower— 4 


Thine eyes, the glistening pools of Heshbon, 

Near the gate of Bathrabim— 

Thy nose, like the tower of Lebanon 

Which looketh toward Damascus. 

Above—thine head like Carmel rises— 5 
And from thy head, the pendent locks, 

Like purple the king hath hung on fretted ceilings. 


Bridegroom enters. 


Bridegroom. How fair, how agreeable art thou, 5 
Oh my love, for my delight. 


[ Viewing her graceful mien, | 


This—this stature—like to the palm tree, 7 
And thy breasts, to clusters of grapes. 
I said, I will go up to the palm tree, 8 


I will take hold of the boughs thereof. 
Behold! now thy breasts shall be as clusters of the vine, 
And the odour of thy breath like fragrant fruits. 
Bride (interrupting). And thy speech like excellent wine for my 
beloved, 9 
Which floweth sweetly down, 
Causing sleeping lips to speak. 


ACT V.—SCENE I.—BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE. 


Bride. 1 am my beloved’s..... VII. 10 
Bridegroom (interrupting.) And his desire is unto thee. 
Bride. Come, my beloved, let us go forth to the fields, 11 
In the villages let us lodge, 
Let us see whether the vine flourish, 12 


The tender grapes, the pomegranates appear. 

Bridegroom. There will I give to thee, my love, 
The mandrakes—pleasant odours yielding— 13 
For at our gate, for thee I’ve kept in store, 
All kinds of precious fruit, both new and old. 

[ Exit bridegroom. 

Bride (sola). Oh that thou wert as my younger brother, VIII. 1 
Sucking at the breasts of my mother; 
When i found thee abroad I would kiss thee, 
Nor should I be reproached for my love. 
I would lead thee, would bring thee f 2 
To the house of Talmodni,! my mother. 
I would give thee to drink of spiced wines— 
Of the juice of my pomegranates. 





' It was first suggested by Dr. Hodgson that this word was a proper 
name, and should be transferred, not translated ; and this does so much 
to clear the passage of difficulties, we think it probably correct. 
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His left hand should be under my head, 3 
His right should embrace me. 
Virgins enter. 
I charge you, oh ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
- That ye stir not—nor awake 
My beloved until he please. 


ACT. V. SCENE II. VIRGINS. 


[ Bridegroom and bride seen approaching a citron tree, where attend- 
ants await her. | 
Virgins. Who is this, from the fields approaching, VIII. 5 
Leaning on the arm of her beloved ? 


Bridegroom and bride enter. 


Bridegroom. Under the citron tree, where I excited thee to love, 
There thy mother brought thee forth to me, 
There she that bare thee led thee forth. 
[ That is, when he first made his suit, ~~ her mother contracted her 
to him. 
Bride. Set me as a seal upon thine heart 6 
As a seal upon thine arm— 
For love is strong as death, 
And jealousy cruel as the grave. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Nor can fioods drown it; 
If a prince should offer all the riches of his house, 
It would be utterly contemned by love. 


[ There are many difficulties in this passage upon every hypothesis. 
The most probable solution seems to be, that the bride had received 
offers of marriage from some prince, not unlikely from the monarch 
himself, which she had rejected, preferring her “beloved,” that is, 
her first love. Upon this supposition the language is not only rea- 
sonable, but natural.] - 

We have yet a little sister, 8 

Who is yet a little girl ; 

What shall we do for our sister 

In the day when she shall be spoken for? 

If she be like a wall, 

We will build upon her turrets of silver— 

If she be like a door, 

We will endow her with a wainscot of cedar. 

Bride (aside). 1 became as a wall and my breasts like towers, 

Then found I favour in his eyes. 

sag bridegroom). Solomon had a vineyard at Baalhamon; 

e let it out to keepers ; 

Each for the fruit thereof 

Was to give a thousand pieces of silver; 

My vineyard, which is mine, [i. e. the -beloved,] is before me. 12 

Solomon hath his thousand, 

And they that keep the fruit thereof, two hundred. 


[The suggestion that the princely suitor who had sought the hand of 
the bride was Solomon himself, is rendered probable, and the former 
allusions further explained, by this passage, if we suppose the vine- 
yard of Baalhamon part of the offer which Solomon made to pur- 
chase her love.] 
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Bridegroom. Thou who dwellest in the palm-tree gardens, 13 
To whose voice thy companions listen, 
Cause me to hear it often. 
[ Bridegroom going. 
Bride. Make haste, my beloved, 14 
For thou art like the roe, or like the young hart 
Upon the mountains of spices. 


We have now given our readers a full view of our idea of 
the plan of this book, accompanied by.such running notes as 
we deemed necessary ‘for its illustration, and we will not detain 
them on this point longer than to give a brief summary of the 
conclusions which it seems to authorize. 

1. The description given by the parties of themselves, is 
applicable to no one but shepherds or husbandmen. See, in 
particular, c. i., v. 6, 7, 8; vii. LL, 12; viii. 12. 

2. The similes are ‘nearly all of them drawn from pastoral 
life. gn comparisons occur in the following places, c. i., v. 
6, 7, 8S; w-7,. 9, 16,17; m. 5; iv. 1, 2.5; v. S; vi. 5, G; 
vii. 11, 12. viii. 4, 11, 12, 14; that is, in these eight short 
chapters there are no less than twenty allusions to the pastoral 
life of the parties, which can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing this to have been their customary pursuit. 

3. The bride could not have been the daughter of Pharaoh, 
if the account she gave of herself, c. i., v. 6, were true, as Egypt 
was not at that time a wine country." 

4. The bride’s mother must have resided in Judea, or the 
wish expressed by the bride, c. iii., v. 4, viii. 2, would have been 
unmeaning and absurd. 

5. The bride was “the only one” of her beloved, c. vi., v. 9. 
This could not be truly spoken by Solomon, even by way of 
eminence, to say nothing of the improbability of a man with so 
many wives giving such publicity to the fact, were it true that 
she was entitled to be thus elevated above the sixty queens and 
fourscore concubines, and the numerous virgins who were train- 
ing for his harem. Besides, the bridegroom evidently contrasts 
the polygamy of the king with his own monogamy, c. vi., v. 8, 9. 

6. The allusions to Solomon by name, are every one of them 
of such a nature as to render it impossible that he could be pre- 
sent, c. 1., v. 5; il. 7,9, 11; viii. 11, 12. Nor is there in the 
whole book one allusion to the royal life of either the bride or 
her beloved ; but when references are made to the king, or to 
kingly occupations, they are spoken of as being applicable to 
third persons. See’c. ii., v. 6—11; vi. 8,9; vii. 5; viii. 11, 12. 

7. The locality of the scenery described in this book is in the 
northern part of Judea. Lebanon, of which such frequent men- 
tion is made, lies in that part of the country; while Amana, 


' Lowth on Is. v. 2; and authorities there quoted. 
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Shenir, and Hermon, places frequented by “ the beloved,” c. iv., 
v. 8, were but peaks of Libanus, or Lebanon. Gilead, too, ap- 
pears to have been in sight of the residence of the bride, c. iv., 
v. 1; vi. 5, and furnished objects of comparison. So were 
Heshbon and Damascus in that vicinity. Indeed, of the ten 
places spoken of in this book whose locality we know, all 
but two were’in the immediate vicinity of each other, and all 
near Lake Tiberias. 'The two places mentioned which were 
not in the same region are Carmel and_Tirzah, proverbial for 
their beauty. These facts we think fully sustain the position 
with which we started—“ that the Canticles was not written to 
celebrate the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of the 
king of Egypt—that Solomon was not ‘the beloved,’—nor the 
Egyptian princess ‘the bride ;’ but, on the contrary, that the 
bridegroom was a rural swain residing in the northern part of 
Judea, that the bride was a shepherdess or vinedresser of the 
same region, and that the book is a regular drama, in the nature 
of a Comus, written to be recited (probably) at their wedding.” 

Having ascertained the nature of the Canticles, our next 
enquiry will be—what was its design? On this point opi- 
nions have been quite as various as on the preceding, but to 
us it seems to have been written to inculcate monogamy, by 
celebrating the superior happiness and felicity of two young 
shepherds, ardently, devotedly attached exclusively to each 
other, over that enjoyed by the wisest and wealthiest of mo- 
narchs, with a harem filled with all the beauty of the East. 
Upon no other hypothesis can we explain several allusions 
in it. 

1. The whole description in chapters first and second seems 
intended as a picture of the peace and security of the pastoral 
life ; while chapter third contains an evident contrast, by repre- 
senting Solomon as surrounded by threescore of the most valiant 
of the sons of Israel, each lying on his sword for fear in the 
night. It is hardly possible to present for contemplation two 
situations more unlike than the restrained and restricted nature 
of the royal life, and the unrestrained and unrestricted licence 
of “the beloved,” in the choice of a place where to spend his 
time; for while the king is surrounded by sixty experienced 
warriors, with a light heart he roams on the mountains, or feeds 
on the lilies of the garden, as his fancy pleases. 

2. Chapter sixth contrasts the polygamy of the king with the 
monogamy of the rural swain. 


“ Threescore queens, and fourscore concubines 


There are, and virgins without number, 
But my dove, my undefiled is one—is only one,” &c. 


It is impossible to find language which shall make a stronger 
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contrast, and it is not possible that this language should have 
come from the mouth of a polygamist, as applicable to himself, 
whatever might have been the superior excellence of “ the bride.” 
It may seem somewhat engnien, even, that language so unlike 
his practice should come from Solgmon, but we all know that 
he preached much better than he practised. Besides, the idea 
here expressed is elsewhere advanced by Solomon. ‘Thus, in 
Ecclesiastes ix. 9—“ Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
lovest, all the days of the life of thy vanity ;” and still stronger 
in Prov. v. 18, 19— 


“Rejoice with the wife of thy vouth, 
Lovely—as the hind—the graceful roe ; 

Let her breasts at all times delight thee, 

And with her love be thou ever satisfied.” 


3. Chapter eighth seems also to contrast the situation of the 
bride with that of Solomon in point of riches and wealth, ex- 
pressing perfect contentment with her present lot, and not 
coveting any of his possessions which the narrative leads us to 
infer had probably at: some time been offered by the monarch 
for her hand. 

These facts, when considered in connection with the strong 
and ardent attachment expressed by the parties for each other, 
and the high satisfaction and great pleasure they took in each 
other’s society, lead us almost necessarily to infer that the 
design of the Canticles was to celebrate the praises of monoga- 
my over the practice of polygamy. If this opinion be well 
founded, it furnishes a satisfactory answer to the question which 
has been so often repeated—“ why is it that the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament appear to sanction a practice evidently so 
much at variance with nature as polygamy”—by showing that 
the enquiry assumes that to be matter of fact which is not so. 

To what we have already said, we add a few words in refer- 
ence to the occasion on which this book was written. 'To cele- 
brate a wedding, or to be recited at a wedding—is the universal 
reply ; and yet there is nothing in the book which proves this 
to be the correct answer. ‘The translating of the book, how- 
ever, suggested to us the following hypothesis, which, if true, 
sustains this common opinion. The beauty and wisdom of the 
bride, who, as we have seen, resided in the northern part of 
Judea, having reached the ears of Solomon, and been praised 
by his queens and concubines, he desired to add her to the 
number of virgins who were training for his harem (vi. 8). 
But her affections were previously engaged by a rural swain 
who lived in her own neighbourhood, and she declined the 
princely offer, giving as a reason, her strong and ardent attach- 
ment to “the beloved,” that is, to her first love, which is the 
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meaning of the original word. Not satisfied with this answer, 
Solomon undertook ¢o purchase her hand; and hence the lan- 
guage of c. viii-, v. 7. 
“If a prince would give all the riches of his house, 
It would be utterly contemned by love ;” 


as also that in v. 11, 12. 


* Solomon had a vineyard at Baalhamon. 
[ Which he offered to me for my love, the fact being well known was not 
mentioned. 


He let it out to keepers, 

Each for the fruit thereof 

Was to give a thousand pieces of silver. 

Solomon Aath his thousand, 

And they that keep the fruit thereof, two hundred. 
My vineyard, which is mine, is before me ;”— 


that is, my beloved, who is before me, he is my vineyard, and I 
covet not the vineyard. of Solomon, nor the money which it 
produces. Upon this supposition it was very natural and pro- 
per for her to use the strong language ofc. viii., v. 6. 


“ Set me as a seal on thine heart, 
As a seal on thine arm ; 
For love is strong as death, 7 
And jealousy cruel as the grave ;”— 


that is, I who have rejected the offer of the raost powerful mo- 
narch, and despised his wealth for thee, have a right to demand 
in return that undeviating, undying love to which such acts 
justly entitle me ; cautioning him at the same time that, as “love 
was strong,” in that proportion was “ jealousy cruel.” 

The arguments of “the bride” convinced the understanding 
of the Hebrew monarch, though they did not change his prac- 
tice ; and approving of her judgment, he not only relinquished 
his claim upon her, but wrote this book to celebrate her praises, 
in which he has inculcated the principles she professed, intend- 
ing it, as seems most probable, to be recited at her wedding. 
Our readers will not understand us to say that this view of the 
subject is certainly the true one, but only that it is probable, 
which is more than we can say of any other hypothesis we 
have seen. 

Concerning the time when it was written we know nothing, 
except that it was when Solomon had only “sixty wives and 
eighty concubines,” besides a host of maidens training for ad- 
mission into his harem, c. vi., v. 8. Now, as Solomon had 
before his death “seven hundred wives and three hundred 


concubines,” (1 K. xi. 3,) it is reasonable to conclude that this . 


book was written many years before his death, that is, when 
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the fact was, as is stated in it, in reference to the number of 
queens and concubines. 

In the course of this examination we have made no allusion 
to a subordinate or spiritual sense, which is generally ascribed 
to this book ; first, because we supposed it necessary that there 
should be a literal, to sustain a metaphorical sense; secondly, 
because, as the book is not referred to in any other part of the 
Bible, we are not in possession of a key which will unlock the 
mystery, if there be any; and, thirdly, because those who suppose 
themselves in possession of such a key are not agreed as to the 
nature of its allegorical meaning. We do not say there is no 
such secondary meaning, but we are free to confess that we 
have not been able to discover it. It will undoubtedly be asked 
why it was placed in the sacred canon, if it has not a spiritual 
meaning besides the literal one? We answer, that a good, and, 
as we apprehend, a suflicient reason has been given in this arti- 
cle why it is entitled to a place there, without attributing to it 
any other than the plain and obvious meaning. In conclusion, 
we have to say, that we are aware of the responsibility which 
rests upon every one who attempts to interpret and comment 
upon the holy scriptures, and are not insensible of the impiety 
which is justly chargeable upon him who attempts it rashly ; 
but we are, on the other hand, no less sensible of the great and 
manifest advantages which have already resulted from a free 
enquiry into the state and meaning of the Hebrew text, and we 
have therefore spoken freely, but not dogmatically, our opinions 
concerning it ; and if this exhibition of the subject to the minds of 
our readers should throw as much light upon this book as it has 
shed upon ours, we shall consider ourselves amply repaid for 
our labours. 





von. xx11.—wno. 44. 
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Art. IV.—1. De lart du fontenier sondeur, et des puits Arte- 
siens, par F. Garnier, Ingenieur au corps royal des mines, 
ancien éléve de Vecole polytechnique. A Paris, de limpri- 
merie de Madame Huzard: 1822. 

2. An Essay on the Art of Boring, with hints towards form- 
ing a new theory for the rise of waters. Rutgers press: New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1826. 








Considering that philosophy is making such rapid strides in 
every branch of science, we are wonderfully slow in availing 
ourselves of what is within our reach. We study, we examine 
all that has been written on the subject of hydrostatics, and we 
are ingenious and expert in inventing and making hydraulic 
machines, but still many fair and extensive portions of our 
country are suffered to remain uninhabited, because we will not 
search deep for pure and wholesome water. 

The French take advantage of every suggestion and im- | 
provement in the arts, and they are also very liberal in the dit- 
fusion of knowledge. It is true, that many of our ingenious 
mechanics would gladly avail themselves of this willingness to 
communicate information, but they cannot profit by it, because 
of their ignorance of the French language. Our complaint, 
however, is not that all men engaged in the arts, or attached to 
experimental science, do not understand French, but that 
French works of unequivocal merit are not oftener translated. 
We remain for a long time in ignorance of what science is 
doing for us in France, and we only hear of the projection and 
completion of a work through the medium of foreign journals. 

It is surprising, however, that the very curious and interest- 
ing book of M. Garnier, on the art of boring for water, should 
have remained so long unknown in this country. We were 
indebted for a knowledge of its existence to an English maga- 
zine, and having been so fortunate as to obtain a copy of the 
work, we found the subject of suffi¢ient importance to call pub- 
lic attention to it, even at this late hour. We trust that it will 
meet with greater favour than was manifested four years after, 
when the American essay made its appearance. 

In the year 1818, the society for the encouragement of na- 
tional industry offered a prize of three thousand francs for the 
best essay, practical and theoretical, on the means of obtaining 
water by boring. In consequence of this, three memoirs were 
offered, of which M. Garnier’s was preferred, as. most particu- 
larly embracing the views of the society. The conditions 
exacted were as follows :— 

Ist. To state where these Artesien wells, or bored wells, could 
be advantageously located, and to accompany the statement 
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with drawings and descriptions of such wells as were already 
bored, and with profiles (coupes) of the districts through which 
these wells passed. 

2d. 'T’o state the reasons which ought to determine their in- 
troduction in places where these wells are unknown. 

3d. To describe the local circumstances and reasons which 
ought to prevent experiments from being made in places where 
it would be desirable to have these wells. 

a To estimate the expense of boring in different kinds of 
earth. 

5th. To describe the accidents and inconvenience to which 
these bored wells were subject, with the manuer of preventing 
or remedying them. 

Added to this, the society expected that the memoir would 
embrace an accurate description of the different tools and in- 
struments which were used by the borers. M. Garnier’s memoir 
comprehended all this; and so satisfactorily, so amply, did it 
meet the wishes of the committee appointed to examine its pre- 
tensions, that the two inferior prizes were allowed to merge in 
the first. We fully agree with the committee, that M. Garnier 
has made one of the most circumstantial expositions that has 
ever yet been presented to the public on any subject connected 
with the arts. Whether all the minutiz that he has laid down in 
his work be essential to the boring of these Artesien wells, is 
left for the consideration of the French, with whom these over- 
flowing wells originated. With respect to America the case is 
different ; we adopt a more simple process. 

In many instances, as is stated in the American pamphlet on 
boring, if it be not expedient to go to the expense of an over- 
flowing weil, a cast-iron tube is inserted at once at: the surface, 
which tube is generally from eight to ten inches in diameter. 
Through this tube the boring commences, and through it, like- 
wise, all the pulverized rock and soil is abstracted by means of 
proper tools. When the tube is cleared out, it is driven down 
deeper, aid another tube of the same diameter is fastened on 
the top, with collar and rivets. 'This in turn takes the place of 
the first, and so on, until the borer comes to the solid rock, 
where he invariably obtains water. ‘This process is adopted in 
New York—and when the water has risen in these iron pipes 
to a sufficient height, a small metallic pump is introduced, 
which gives an abundant supply of water. ‘This water, in all 
cases that have come under our observation, is much better 
than that which is supplied by the Manhattan Company. 

All the minute details, therefore, of the shape of the bozes, 
(coffres,) with the care and precision required to insert them 
properly, are quite unnecessary as preliminary steps; and so 
oe with the immense variety of tools recommended by M. 

arnier. 
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It is singular that there should have been a simultaneous 
movement in France and England with regard to boring these 
wells. 'The author of the American pamphlet observes, that 
this art, though long known in Europe, was practised also 
in America for many years, but that in our country it was only 
resorted to for the purpose of obtaining sal¢ water. 

It was in May, 1824, that the first-kored well for fresh water 
was begun in the United States. The first intimation that we 
had of such an event in England, was in September of the same 
year. M. Garnier’s work was published in 1822, but gladly as 
we should have availed ourselves of its important statements, 
we began the process without its aid, as the work was entirely 
unknown to us. Whether the process is still carried on in 
England we know not, but at present a splendid trial is in pro- 
gress in Paris, and by the last accounts they had bored to the 
depth of twelve hundred feet ! 

General La Fayette took a set of our boring tools with him 
from this country, for the purpose of getting an overflowing 
stream at La Grange. But as he did no¢ make the experiment, 
we must infer that he was deterred by the result of M. Garnier’s 
philosophy, which teaches, that unless there are certain indica- 
tions—all of which he has very minutely specified—there can 
be no prospect of obtaining water. La Grange might not have 
presented any of those indicia which M. Garnier thinks indis- 
pensable. 

The report of the committee occupied twenty-four pages ; and 
there were the strongest and the most flattering recommendations 
of the work throughout. In conclusion, they advised that proper 
measures should be pursued for bringing the work before the 
public, as the subject was of the greatest importance to agri- 
culture. 

As the memoir was accompanied with nineteen plates, and 
to print the whole creditably a greater expense would be in- 
curred than the funds of the society warranted, the minister of 
the interior was applied to in their behalf. With great liberality 
and promptness the request of the society was granted. The 
memo was, printed at the expense of the general government. 
Three thousand copies were struck off; each member of the 
society received a copy; a suitable number was given to the 
author; and the residue distributed at the discretion of the 
society. 

It is in this way that talent and genius are fostered in France. 
A society offers’ a liberal reward for the best essay on some 
useful art; this arrests the attention of scientific men, some of 
whom require the stimulus of pecuniary reward. Six hundred 
dollars is not a large sum, to be sure, but still it is desirable, and 
is some remuneration for loss of time. When fame and useful- 
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ness are thrown into the balance, even this small sum is of suf- 
ficient weight to bring talent to the task. 

No sooner is it decided that an author’s labours are practical 
and useful, than his fame becomes a national concern. From 


— the simple ‘elevation he has attained in a chartered society, he is 


raised to the notice of the government, and held in reserve for 
some important occasion when his peculiar talent can be still 
further put to the test. He is not only, therefore, distinguished 
among a particular class, but by the liberality of the French 
system he is placed so conspicuously as to be introduced to all. 
The talent, also, of an individual thus becomes a national con- 
cern, and it matters not whether he belong to Ecole de Royale 
Mine, or lecole de cordonnier—whether he come from the north 
or the south ; for he is not estimated, as in many other coun- 
tries, by geographical position. 

To this liberal spirit in the French government do we owe 
the publication of M. Garnier’s able work, the subject matter of 
which is fully as important to us as it was to his own country- 
men. Although it is nearly fourteen years since it first made 
its appearance, yet, as it is still new to us, we feel it an impe- 
rious duty to call the attention of the American people—particu- 
larly those of New York—to its contents. 

“ Ist. Researches relative to borings undertaken in the Pro- 
vince of Artois—and the depths to which they had attained. 

“'The first attempt at obtaining these central springs, appears 
to have been made in a portion of country which comprehends 
the department of the Pas-de-Calais, composed of the ancient pro- 
vinces of Artois, Bolonais, Calaisis, Andresis, and a small part 
of Picardy. At least this is the "general opinion ; and what 
appears to confirm it is the name of Artesien wells, given to 
similar wells which had been established.in other places. This 
discovery in Artois seems to have arisen from the slight diffi- 
culties that were encountered when digging wells in Bethune, 
the waters in these rising nearly to the surface. After a time, 
as this mode of cetting water was expensive, they by degrees 
invented other instruments and other methods by which ‘they 
could penetrate the earth to a great depth. So that at present 
water can be brought to the surface, when local circumstances 
permit, from the depth of three hundred feet; and the water 
thus obtained is so pure and limpid, that in certain places it is 
used for all the ordinary purposes of life. 

“2d. Nature of the earth in which these waters are contained. 

“Tn attentively examining the different sections that we have 
gone through, we perceive that the waters obtained by boring 
are all contained in fissures of chalk rocks, which lie under 
strata of different degrees of thickness—as vegetable earth, sand, 
pebbles, and clay. “All the wells dug in Ardres, Choques, 
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Annezin, Aire, Mervil, and Blenzel, show the same strata of earth 
and rock. We learn, likewise, that the farther we remove from 
certain districts, and the thicker the strata become, the deeper 
the calcareous chalk will of course be found under the above- 
mentioned strata. We may conclude, therefore, that by fol- 
lowing the course of peculiar strata, we shall be able to obtain 
these subterraneous waters without much labour.” 

“9th. We have endeavoured to describe, with geological pre- 
cision, the geological peculiarities of the department of the 
Pas-de-Calais, not because the place seemed the most interesting 
for our examination, but: to: show that the conclusions drawn 
from this place are of a general nature. We observe that the 
Artesien wells constructed in Boston, in the United States of | 
America, like those of the Pas-de-Calais, are fed by waters, in " 
their turn fed from waters proceeding from limestone rocks ; ‘ 
and that those situated in Sheerness in England, at the conflu- 
ence of the Medway and Thames, prove, likewise, that at the 
depth of three hunded and fifty feet, at the bottom of a stratum 
of clay, there existed a bed of limestone in which the water was 
pure and limpid. So soon as the bed of clay under which the . 
water was confined was pierced, the water rose suddenly to the 
height of three hundred and forty-four feet, but it fell as sud- 
denly, and continued stationary at the depth of one hundred 
and twenty feet below the surface. - This sudden rise proceeds, 
without doubt, from the oscillation which it undergoes as soon 
as it is relieved from the pressure that exists against the bed of 
clay which covers the chalky limestone. We must consider 
the wells that are opened in this way as one of the branches of 
a syphon, and the subterranean fissure as the other branch.” 

“11th. lt is therefore certain that these waters come from 
some distant mountain, and that by the continued series of fis- 
sures, which exist in limestone rocks, they make their appear- 
ance at such places as Cape Blanc-nez, because the termination 
of the fissure at the steep side of such hills allows the waters 
to escape with ease. 

“ 12th. No other rock possesses the same advantages for bored 
wells, of course we should not commence boring in primitive 
rocks, such as granite, gneiss, porphyry, serpentine, &c. 
These rocks have but few seams, and the rents through which 
waters traverse only extend to a short depth. Experience 
teaches us that waters which are concealed in primitive rock 
only flow to a short distance from the place whence they first 
filtered. In calcareous earth the fissures extend to a great dis- 
tance ; they are large and deep, and can circulate with ease 
under valleys, the bottoms of which are always covered by clay, 
sand, pebbles,” &c. 

“15th. But supposing that the natural outlets through which 
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waters flow are very small, it is possible that a single attempt at 
boring may prove unsuccessful ; this, however, should not dis- 
courage us. We may have happened to commence at a place 
where the calcareous rocks are very compact and homogeneous, 
and without fissure to the whole depth of the bored aperture. 
Several cases of this kind occur in the fauxbourg of Bethune. 
A person obtained an overflowing stream after boring to the 
depth of only sixty or seventy feet in new earth, and thirty feet 
in limestone. A neighbour of his bored to the same depth in 
new earth, composed of sand and gray clay, which contained a 
great quantity of pyrites. He then encountered the limestone, 
through which he bored to the depth of one hundred and five 
feet without getting water. 

“16th. The cases just cited prove that his not getting water 
at the depth of one hundred and seventy-five feet, when it was 
obtained at a much less depth a few paces off, arose from the 
circumstance of the bored hole having passed through a very 
compact limestone that was without fissures. And yet, perhaps, 
had the boring continued a few feet deeper a clay stratum might 
have intervened under which water would be found, and thus 
rise to the surface. It must be remarked, however, that clays, 
found at such depths, proceed from a greater distance than 
those from which we generally obtain water by boring, and of 
which we have already spoken. 'These beds of clay, com- 
mencing at some higher elevation, and continuing down under 
many of the valleys, are so compact that they are impermeable. 
The works undertaken at Blenzel prove that the whole mass of 
limestone did not contain any water, and that it was only found 
at the junction of clay and limestone. In this case it is evident 
that these waters cannot have any communication with the 
upper limestone beds, because the impermeable beds of clay 
hinder the water from filtering or percolating through it to the 
stratum of limestone under it. 

“17th. In general, wherever we encounter chalky limestone, 
very compact and homogeneous, it will be necessary to bore 
deeper, until some variation in the rock appears, for we know 
by experience that it is always at the junction of different rocks 
that we obtain water. This junction facilitates the flowing and 
spreading of waters on account of the vacuums and fissures 
which the different strata exhibit. It is to the same cause that 
we may attribute the increase of water when we arrive at the 
junction of limestone and silex. Presuming, then, that we may 
obtain water after boring to some depth through limestone rock, 
it is nearly certain that the volume of water will be very much 
increased, if, in continuing to bore, we encounter small beds of 
pebbles (cailloux.) 

“18th. Whenever a district does not present the geological 
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character of which we have spoken, we should not attempt any 
experiments in boring, because the different rocks of which it 
is composed have no alternate strata of limestone and clay, or 
of permeable and impermeable beds. 

“19th. When we examine the jets d’eau which sometimes 
spring up from a depth of three hundred feet, through pipes 
which have been introduced to the bottom of the bored hole, 
and when we reflect on the difficulties which must be overcome 
in boring to so great a depth, we must be convinced that great 
care and precision are necessary in the operation, both in boring 
the earth and in sinking the boxes ‘or wooden frames which 
are used to shut out the quicksand so frequently encountered 
in boring for water.” 

We have given these few extracts from M. Garnier’s work, 
to show how pointedly and constantly he expresses his opinion 
on the probable cause of the rise of waters in these Artesien or 
bored wells. We are sorry that we cannot present more of the 
work to our readers, but we trust they will soon be gratified 
with a good translation of the whole. If patient investigation, 
ingenious and philosophical application of facts, and accuracy 
and minuteness of detail should inspire confidence, M. Garnier’s 
work will be read and valued by all who are interested in this 
curious and highly important branch of hydraulics. 

So far as the author has advanced in speculation we entirely 
agree with him; we acknowledge that water may and does rise 
by atmospheric pressure, but phenomena frequently occur which 
render it necessary to seek for the intervention of another power. 
We are only surprised when the subject so naturally presented 
itself that the ingenious and sagacious author did not raise a 
question in his own mind concerning it. It was in an investi- 
gation somewhat similar, though not to the same extent, that 
we arrived at the conclusion that some of the waters from the 
central reservoirs owe their elevation to the surface to other 
agents than atmospheric, or irregular gaseous pressures. 

M. Garnier distinctly observes, i in several places, that unless 
there be a reservoir higher than the surface whence we intend 
to bore, we cannot hope to obtain an overflowing fountain. In 
a note he remarks that gases which are disengaged from cer- 
tain minerals, may force up certain waters, such as are called 
mineral springs, but he does not allow himself any further ex- 
cursion into the regions of speculative philosophy. For instance, 
he has never followed those pent up streams that flow between 
permeable and impermeable strata, to the tops of those moun- 
tains where he says they originate, and on which mountains are 
to be found those reservoirs that are to supply all lower levels. 

If he had carried his thoughts to those high points, it must 
have occurred to him that the vast reservoirs found there, 
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amounting to lakes of great magnitude, ought to receive their 
supply of waters from sources still higher ; and, finally, he 
would then have ascended to the highest known mountain, such 
as Himalaya, for instance, and there he would be quite at a loss, 
for even on these highest points he would find not only reser- 
voirs, but tremendous cataracts. It has been conjectured by 
sensible travellers that the quantity of water discharged from 
some of these cataracts in one day is of such vast amount, that 
it could not be supplied by all the vapours that might fall on 
the mountain in one year. 

The cataract issuing from Himalaya, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Roodroo Himala, is the source of the river Jemma, near 
Jungotree, a rapid and large river; and, in fact, many of the 
largest rivers in the world proceed immediately from mountains, 
or from lakes that are formed by cataracts. 

The rivers Ganges, Nile, Indes, Hoangho, Kiamku, Senegal, 
Rhine, Rhone, Vistula, Elbe, Loire, Garonne, Douro, Guadiana, 
Guadalquiver, Po, Adige, Arno, Severn, Don, Ain, Wherse, 
Swale, Forth, Tay, Monongahela, and many others, both in 
America and Europe, have their source in mountains. ‘They 
receive no increase from tributary streams, but issue in such 
astonishing abundance from the rocks, as to overflow and fer- 
tilize the countries through which they pass. 

The American essay on boring contains the first hint of the 
probability that water may rise above the surface independently 
of atmospheric pressure. Of course so novel a suggestion would 
be received with distrust, and be neglected; for if it were con- 
sidered plausible it would dispute the long acknowledged theory 
of the origin of springs, and oblige our professors and lecturers 
to alter their notes. 

But although neglected here, it was speined upon immediately 
in England, for we perceive the following explanation in the 
twenty- third number of the Library of Useful Knowledge, April 
Ist, 1828, on the subject of physical geography. 

é The origin of the numerous springs which break forth from 
the earth’s surface cannot be referred to one exclusive cause. 
The internal reservoirs by which they are supplied are in many 
cases derived from the water which the earth absorbs from rain 
and melted snow; from those reservoirs, wherever there is un- 
even or mountainous ground, the water flows out by minute 
fissures from the sides of hills. But when we see springs rising 
up in plains, it is evident they must have ascended, that is, they 
must have travelled in a direction contrary to that ‘produced by 
the force of gravity. ‘This no doubt is sometimes to be attri- 
buted to water flowing under ground from distant elevations, 
and to the natural tendency of a liquid to find its level. 

“But the rising up of springs in plains cannot always be 
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accounted for in this manner, and it has therefore been supposed 
that the earth contains capillary tubes, the effect of which, in 
attracting liquids upwards, is explained in chapter eighth of the 
treatise upon Hydraulics. It is also evident that such springs 
as suffer no diminution, even from the longest continuance of 
dry weather, must be derived from a source quite independent 
of rains and other external means of supply. They must pro- 
ceed from some vast body within the earth, and it has with 
apparent reason been concluded, that many springs arise from 
the ocean and filter through the pores of the earth, the salt par- 
ticles being lost in the passage.” ; 

Thus we perceive that scarcely two years after the new the- 
ory was made known in the United States, it found its way to 
England and was well received there. There are some mistakes, 
however, and some misconstructions in the above exposition, 
which we shall presently state and endeavour to rectify. In 
the American essay, it is suggested that in some cases water 
may rise by “centrifugal repulsion,” but the English philoso- 
phers choose to call the power “ capillary attraction,” a term 
which our author disclaims. Whatever may have been the 
theory of the origin of springs before the hypothesis of Halley, 
certain it is that since his day there has been no other than the 
one he suggested, and that is atmospheric pressure. The rise of 
water in capillary tubes was accounted for by modern philoso- 
phers on a principle very different from that which the Ameri- 
can theorist supposes may elevate fluids to the surface. 

The question yet to be decided is the true explanation of the 
phenomenon called capillary attraction. 'The generally re- 
ceived opinions are that it is an attractive process, but we con- 
sider it to be a repulsive effort alone; an innate repulsive power, 
which not only keeps matter from gravitating too near the 
eentrifugal point, but forces fluids, and gases, and all other 
matter to the surface. The ability which the central power has 
to force off all gravitating matter is universally acknowledged ; 
and were it not for the constant exercise of this power, the mat- 
ter of which the globe is composed would by atmospheric pres- 
sure be compressed into an infinitely small space. The effort, 
therefore, of the central power is to counteract the undue influ- 
ence of the opposing one—atmospheric pressure or gravity ; and 
by this means all matter which is gravitating is forced upwards, 
and thus gases and fluids are kept in a state of motion. The 
dense matter of the earth being more or less porous, is capable 
of sustaining and transmitting all volatile and fluid substances 
to the surface. 

On turning to the eighth chapter, page twenty-fourth, of Hy- 
drostatics, in the first number of the Library of Useful Know- 
ledge, we find the following explanation of the phenomenon 
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called capillary attraction. We trust the time is approaching 
when this question will be better argued. 

“ Hitherto we have seen no exception to the general rule, that 
all the parts of a liquid stand always at the same height if left 
to themselves, and that, consequently, no liquid can of itself 
rise higher in the inside of a tube than it stands outside. But 


there is an exception to this rule which must now be explained. 


“Ifa drop of water, or any liquid of a like degree of fluidity 
be pressed upon a solid surface, it will wet that surface and 
stick to it, instead of keeping together and running off when 
the surface is held sloping. This shows that the parts of the 
liquid are more attracted by the parts of the solid than by 
one another. In the same manner, if you observe the edge 
of any liquid in a vessel, as wine in a glass, and note where 
it touches the glass, you will see that it is not level close to 
the glass, but becomes somewhat hollow, and is raised up on 
it so as to stand a little higher at the edge than at the middle 
and other parts of its surface. It appears, therefore, that there 
is an attraction at a very small distance from the edge, sufficient 
to suspend the part of the fluid near it, and prevent it from 
sinking to a level with the rest. Suppose the wineglass to be 
diminished so as to leave no room for any of the wine in the 
middle, which lies flat and level, but only to leave room for the 
small rim of liquor raised up all round on the sides of the glass; 
in other words, suppose a very small tube, placed with its lower 
end just so as to touch the liquor, it is evident that the liquor 
will stand somewhat higher in the tube than outside, and if the 
tube be made smaller the liquor will rise higher, there being 
always less weight of liquid to keep it from rising and coun- 
terbalance the attraction of the glass.” 

We think it quite impossible that any philosopher can now 
believe that “ water is raised in a capillary tube and supported 
by the ring of glass immediately above the water’s surface,” or 
that “water has a stronger attraction for the particles of glass 
than it has for its own particles.” 

Water, like gas, cannot be applied to any particular point, 
unless it have a medium through which it can traverse; it must 
flow through a tube or over an inclined plane. But although 
this be necessary to the motion of water it does not follow that 
water has a greater affinity for the tube or the inclined plane 
than it has for open space. It is the interstices of the medium 
which allow of the elevation of fluids. It is into these inter- 
stices that gases which form a part of water, and are always 
more or less present in it, elevate themselves to a certain extent, 
and make a lodgment both for themselves and the fluids with 
which they are chargéls 

If we put a capillary tube in water, the fluid will rise to a 
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certain height in the tube, above the level of the water in 
which the tube is immersed. It remains stationary at that 
height, because the gases are then incapable of overcoming 
the pressure of the atmosphere. They can no longer: avail 
themselves of the aid which the slight indentations or interstices 
of the surface of the tube afford them. But if in this capillary 
tube we introduce a thread, we shall perceive that the gases 
will soon elevate the water to the top of the tube, even if it be 
six or seven inches long, and if the thread is wet, the water 
will be the sooner elevated. If the capillary tube were rough 
within, the water would rise to the top precisely on the same 
principle that it does when a thread is introduged, proving that 
in all cases an interstitial medium allows of the easy trans- 
mission of fluids. 

We know that if a capillary tube is broken off below the 
point at which the water stood, the water will not overflow ; 
but the true cause of this phenomenon is, that there is no further 
conductor. No doubt it evaporates, even on so small a surface, 
but we shall see it flow over fast enough if we introduce a 
thread. It is well known that if we suspend a strip of linen in 
a bowl of water, so that the bottom of the linen shall touch the 
bottom of the bowl, the water will rise to the top of the linen. 
The same thing occurs with sugar, sponge, and sand. 

Gases take advantage of all rarefied interstices, for by this 
means they themselves, and the fluid particles with which they 
are charged, have their continuity broken up, as it were, and by 
this division of the particles they move with greater freedom. 
On the old doctrine of attraction we cannot account, philoso- 
phically, for the fact that water does not overflow when the 
capillary tube has been broken below the point of elevation. 
According to that docrine, the water should overflow, for the 
same ‘capacity exists in the “ rings” of the tube, the same dispo- 
sition to attach themselves to the tube continues im the lower 
particles of water, both when it is broken and when of the full 
length. ‘The lower particles would, in both cases, have the 
power of elevating themselves when the pressure of the upper 
was removed. 

The term capillary attraction, therefore, is not a suitable one, 
for whenever water rises without being forced to its level by 
gravity, it is by as compulsory a process as when acted upon 
by atmospheric pressure. 

All the phenomena connected with the elevation of water in 
bored and other wells, have hitherto been explained by the the- 
ory of atmospheric pressure, a theory established by Dr. Halley, 
who attributed the origin of springs to this cause alone. We 
are still unconscious of the many errors that may have crept 
in from the limited notions which this peculiar theory obliged 
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us to adopt. A single power is thus made to act in opposition to 
itself. It is true that this power, atmospheric pressure, is sufficient 
to force all solid matter to a common centre, and all fluids to a 
common level, but it can do no more. There is another power, 
one which is an antagonist, and has a different part to act, but it 
is of equal capacity with the other, and it is as capable of elevat- 
ing water to the surface as the power so familiarly known to us. 

It is no doubt true, therefore, that in digging, or in boring for 
water, we may intersect springs that have their origin on moun- 
tains. We will admit this, and then ask M. Garnier where 
the reservoirs are that are to supply the lakes which exist on 
the highest mountains, and what reservoirs feed the tremendous 
cataracts that fall from some of the highest of the Asiatic 
mountains, 

We are well aware that vapours are attracted by mountains 
and high hills—that they condense and fall there in the form of 
rain—and that they cause an increase of water both in lakes and 
rivers. But we are likewise aware that the greater part of these 
vapours, when condensed, form brooks, rivers, and water-falls : 
some portions get through the fissures and crevices at the top, 
and fall into the interior cavities of the mountain ; and, follow- 
ing these cavities, appear at some outlet in the form of springs. 
If a boring or a digging for water should commence over one 
of these fissures, near the base of the mountain, then the phe- 
nomenon of a jet d’eau, or an overflowing fountain, will appear, 
and the water will rise to a great height. 

But as it is now generally understood that the evaporations 
from lakes, seas, and rivers, do not account for the quantity of 
water that is always present, we must refer ourselves to some 
other source for the continuance of the same quantity. More 
water, for instance, tumbles from a single cataract, than could 
have been supplied by the vapours that fall on an extent of 
surface wider than belongs to any mountain. 

We are of opinion that the power which elevates fluids, and 
acts as a check to gravitation, or atmospheric pressure, is ca- 
pable of protecting itself from any undue encroachment of its 
antagonist ; and this is no new hypothesis, for all rational phi- 
losophers agree in acknowledging two opposing forces of this 
nature. If this centrifugal, repelling power were not equal in 
capacity to the centripetal power, there could be no growth in 
plants and animals ; there would be no check to the other, at- 
mospheric pressure, and, as stated by Sir Isaac Newton, the 
consequence would be that the solid matter of the earth would 
be compressed to the smallest size, so as to be covered bya 
nutshell. 

We know that there are two powers which naturally assist 
in all the operations of nature: one that presses or forces all 
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matter towards the centre of a body, whether great like the 
earth, or small like a drop of water——and the other, which forces 
this gravitating matter from the centre. Can we not believe that 
what takes place in animal and vegetable life may be operating 
on inanimate matter? If in the animal system there was not 
a central power to repel atmospheric pressure, which is supposed 
to exert a force of fourteen pounds to every square inch of sur- 
face, man would soon cease to breathe. Since the days of New- 
ton the action of gravitation has been known and acknowledged ; 
why, then, may we not embrace the doctrine of an opposing 
power, seeing that, as to tangibility, one is as conclusive as the 
other? We are well aware that what is called gravitation, or 
atmospheric pressure, is not part of the body or particle on 
which it operates, nor is the centrifugal power any part of the 
body that it forces from itself to the surface. Centripetal force, 
or atmospheric pressure, and centrifugal force, although an im- 
aginary power, Is active on and passes through,all bodies, and 
yet forms no part of them. 

After advancing our theory thus far, we shall go on to ob- 
serve, that there is an alteration in the character of waters 
which have gravitated below a certain point; this every day’s 
experience testifies. ‘There is a perceptible difference between 
rainwater which has just fallen, water obtained from cisterns or 
deep reservoirs, and water from running springs. Yet in many 
cases—a bored well, for instance—the water has exactly the 
character of pure spring water. When this occurs we may 
very justly infer that the water has been forced from a higher 
level, and that it has not encountered any beds of limestone, or 
other earths and minerals, in its passage. 

If we could suppose that the chain of fissures from the top of 
a mountain to a deep reservoir in the centre of the earth were 
complete—that is, connected in one unbroken link throughout 
the whole crust of the earth, we might then consider one power, 
such as atmospheric pressure, sufficient to produce the phe- 
nomenon of the rise of waters in bored wells. All experience 
proves that this is not the case. Water often falls from clefts 
and fissures into an abyss of great depth, which abyss may be 
separated from the last fissure by many hundred feet. We can 
imagine that cataracts and rivers may fall into such an abyss. 
Can so vast a body of water remain pent up in this subterra- 
neous basin, inactive and unchanged? If this central reservoir 
be composed of certain earths and minerals, we can easily ima- 
gine what the result would be. The action of water on salt or 
lime would produce the most frightful results; and without 
going into a detail of what must be so obvious to all who exa- 
mine the matter, we shall only say that one consequence would 
be the formation of new cavities and fissures. 
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Wherever this water might fall, after it left this abyss, it is 
certain, that on the old theory of atmospheric pressure it could 
never reach the surface again. It could never reach the cliff 
or mountain whence it first fell, because the connecting links 
are broken. 

Let us now suppose, what no doubt often occurs, that the 
waters released from the central cavern, by fissures made 
through the beds, have still what is called a downward direc- 
tion, and thus in gravitating tumble into a still deeper cavern. 
The connecting link is here again broken, and the water can 
never rise above the level of this last abyss. Do we imagine 
that it can remain unchanged or inactive? Can such an im- 
mense volume of water be at rest when in its course it has 
caused so great a commotion among the particles of matter— 
can water be at rest while the earth is performing its diurnal 
rotary movement? ‘The rise and fall of waters near and on the 
surface, and the currents that are known to exist even under the 
ocean itself, prove that water is never at rest. If the particles 
are for ever in motion there must be friction—friction amongst 
the particles themselves, and friction against the rocks with 
which they are in contact. 

Heat—of which, according to M. Cordier, there is a great 
accumulation as we recede from the surface—when set free by 
this friction, will act both on the waters themselves and on the 
gases that are necessarily extricated. These gases must expand 
and thus displace other matter, fluids for instance. Even a 
body of water will be driven out of its place by the force of 
gas, and to what point will the water be driven? Certainly to 
the easiest point of exit, and this point will be the seams and 
fissures made in the first place by this very fluid. In this way 
much of the water that has gravitated deeply may be again 
forced to the surface, and at points very distant from those 
whence it first issued. 

As we have supposed that the concentration of the repulsive, 
centrifugal power lies near the centre of the earth, it follows 
that water at that point would be forced to the surface of the 
earth with incredible velocity, if the fissures and channels were 
direct and connected. ‘That this is the case, we have only to 
refer to the eruptions of volcanic mountains, and to cataracts 
which issue above the congelating point. In these cases the 
mountains themselves determine the precise spot where the 
direct communication with the central power exists. For it is 
conceded that mountains have been heaved up by some central 
convulsion, and that in consequence there must be correspondent 
cavities beneath them. 

Nor have we to rest on conjecture or fair deduction for this 
opinion, as it is well known that many mountains are hollow, 
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and that many lakes on the tops of great elevations are fathom- 
less. We do not speak of mountains that are considered as 
volcanic, for many that have been split asunder by earthquakes, 
by the action of water, by artificial excavation, and by other 
unknown causes, have shown their interior to be hollow, either 
at the base or below. In some there are vast caverns of im- 
measurable depth, and in others, where the friction of descend- 
ing waters has carried off the particles of the rock, immense 
grottoes and subterranean rivers of frightful extent are seen. In 
short, all research tends to confirm the opinion that there are 
numberless profound cavities in many of the highest moun- 
tains, ; 
Relying on these well-founded facts, at what section of any 
mountain are we to place the vast reservoir which is to be the 
fountain head that is to supply all lower levels—for there must, 
on the Halleyan theory, be a beginning somewhere? “ Congela- 
tion,” says the American author on boring, “in a range of 
mountains of the same latitude, commences at the same point. 
Throughout the Andes the snow never melts, above the level 
of the sea, higher than 14,600 feet.” These mountains, there- 
fore, for the Halleyan theory, present no greater elevation than 
14,600 feet, although the mountain itself may be several miles 
higher than the congelating point. 14,600 feet is all the height 
that the Andes can furnish to all theorists who adopt Halley’s 
philosophy of the origin of springs. 

Now the Andes attract vapours more powerfully than any 
other known mountains, for the rains, just below the freezing 
point, fall incessantly. Added to this, at the very lower confines 
of congelation, the snow melts and trickles down. Above all 
this narrow belt of thawing, the cold prevents vapours from be- 
coming fluid, and dry winds carry off but little of the aqueous 
vapours from snow and ice. Does not this sufficiently prove 
that the reservoirs of the Andes are at no very great height ? 

Another strong argument against their being the fountains 
that are to supply lower levels is, that these and almost all equa- 
torial mountains are of volcanic origin. Of course, if waters 
were to gravitate from some higher point, and find their way to 
the top of these mountains, they would be engulfed at once in 
the vast caverns of these extinguished volcanoes. 

It is true that many lakes on the tops of high hills have been 
forced there by atmospheric pressure from some higher level, 
and it is doubtless true that if these large sheets of water found 
their way down the interior of the hills, and were intersected 
by the borer, an overflowing fountain might be obtained. If 
these hills were intersected by fissures, then the water would 

-show itself at the surface, in the form of springs and rivulets. 
All this can be true, without denying that another power may 
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elevate a body of water in a manner contrary to atmospheric 
pressure. 

The centrifugal power is of sufficient energy to elevate rocks 
and to tear them asunder. We know that it can effect all this, 
and we infer that earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are the 
consequence of an undue accumulation of this power at one 
particular point. But this centrifugal power is not in a quies- 
cent state, even though it is not engaged in swallowing up 
cities, or sending up columus of burning lava to desolate a whole 
region. It is never in a latent state, because there is a constant 
pressure on it from the other power, which it is forced to 
repel from itself. It depends upon the nature of the pressure to 
ascertain the degree of force necessary to repel it. If a rock sink 
down into an abyss, and many such facts are on record, this 
pressure is counteracted by forcing up through some volcanic 
funnel a sufficient quantity of solid matter to make room for 
the unwelcome mass. 

We perceive, therefore, that there is a power in the interior 
which is constantly on the alert to prevent an undue influence of 
the centripetal power. These are facts which force themselves 
on our attention, and from which we cannot recede. But, 
surely, if this central power have the capacity to heave up huge 
rocks and seas of molten lava, it can force up bodies of water 
in one continued stream. It can sustain them at a certain 
height in one position, and perpetually furnish the same supply. 
It can either sustain them in the form of lakes in the basin of 
the brow of a hill, or force up a quantity sufficient to supply a 
cataract. It is a power always in action, and equivalent to any 
emergency, and like its antagonist, fhe centripetal power, it can 
act on solid masses, such as rocks and the abraded atoms of 
these rocks,—on a vast volume of water, and on an isolated, 
detached drop of this water. 

There is this difference, however, in the mode of operating. 
Gravity, or the centripetal power, acts on the solid particles 
themselves ; whereas, the centrifugal power acts only on the 
interstices of these bodies. It forces up from the centre large 
masses of solids and fluids, through the chasms and caverns 
left empty by gravitating influence, and it forces up all the 
isolated, wide spreading fluids and gases that are pressed down 
equably from the regulated action of gravitation. Whatever is 
equably forced down through the pores or interstices of the. 
earth, is as equably forced upwards through the same pores or 
interstices. “ ‘The regular, constant action of these two primary 
powers,” says our American author, “may be compared to two 
men in a saw-pit; the one at the bottom assisting as effectually 
in forcing the saw upwards, as the other does in forcing the 
saw downwards.” 
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We know no more of the nature of the centrifugal power 
than we do of gravity, excepting that its agents are conspicuous 
in all its operations. These agents are heat and gas. We know 
that by the united, accumulated force of these two agents, even 
rocks are split asunder, and by an equable distribution matter 
can be forced upwards, as perspirable matter is from the pores. 

Water must be always forced up by the central point, either 
as seas or oceans in a direct manner through large rents or 
chasms, or else be pressed upwards to the surface and into 
space in imperceptible vapours. This latter assumption is pre- 
dicated of a knowledge of the fact that moisture is always per- 
ceptible in the interior of the earth, being present in proportion 
to the capacity of the body to conduct it. Stones, metals, clays, 
sand, &c., are always more or less damp. Water is forced up 
through the interstices of sand to a great height; an instance of 
which is seen at this moment on the shore of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. On the beach, directly in front of the town of Alvarado, 
there existed about a century ago a small ridge of sand, running 
about half a mile along the shore, and evidently thrown up by 
winds and waves. A fresh water spring was known at that 
time to exist at the northern extremity of this ridge, which was 
then but a few feet in height. The spring is there still, and 
supplies the inhabitants with fresh water, although the sand 
ridge is now a hill more than twenty feet high. 

The water has therefore elevated: itself through the inter- 
stices of sand, and we have no doubt that if this sand hill is 
increased to the height of a hundred feet or more, the water 
will find its way to the top. The interstices of sand in this 
case cannot be under the influence—the undue influence—of 
. gravitating pressure, or the water would be unable to rise. 
Water, therefore, rises by a central impulse through fissures 
and chasms to the top of high mountains. This central power 
is as capable of elevating either solid or fluid matter to the 
greatest height, as of elevating the latter through a bored tube 
or a capillary tube. 

We are tenacious of these opinions, because we do not wish 
to deter any one from boring for water in those places where, 
according to M. Garnier, there are no distinctive marks of sub- 
terraneous waters. We only concede, that in the immediate 
vicinity of mountains there may be a greater certainty of 

tting water at a slight depth, than at a great distance from 


m. 
What a vast benefit one of these bored wells would be on a 
rice, cotton, or sugar plantation! Four or five thousand dollars 
is no object to a planter if he could have a full supply of pure 
water. More than the interest of this sum is expended every 
year in drawing up water from the deep wells now in use 
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throughout the West Indies. ‘There many wells are from two 
to four hundred feet deep, and the cost of digging each is from 
one to two thousand dollars. The labour, the entire labour, of 
two or three slaves and four oxen is in daily requisition for 
drawing up water for the supply of the plantation. One or 
two bored wells, on a large estate, would enhance its value 
greatly. | 

A century must elapse before boring will be in general use. 
A few failures, owing to causes which have no relation what- 
ever to the practicability of the scheme, will throw the art back 
until some fortunate circumstance shall turn up in its favour. 
The difficulties under which the art now labours are, first, want 
of faith in the party which disbelieves in a central power; 
second, want of science in the operator, who has not yet dis- 
covered an economical mode of boring ; and third, the general 
apathy which prevails with regard to this important subject. 
We have, to be sure, very much simplified the process of boring ; 
that is, our mode is far more simple and much less expensive 
than those described by M. Garnier. We use but few tools, 
either in limestone, alluvial, quicksand, or granite. 

We have obtained water in rocks which were entirely of 

anite, even at so slight a depth as thirty or forty feet ; and 
although these partial borings never produced an overflowing 
well, yet it served to prove that there were fissures and seams 
in granite rock. Borings have succeeded in red shell, or old 
red sandstone. One of these overflowing fountains was ob- 
tained in New Jersev, in this red shell; at the depth of two hun- 
dred feet, nor did the borers encounter a single stratum of clay 
or rock. This red shell continued throughout the whole boring; 
the only variation being softer or harder rock. This well is 
on the banks of the Raritan, eighty feet above the level of the 
river ; it discharges its water through a tube, five feet above the 
surface, and has continued thus to flow since its commencement 
in 1825, a period now of twelve years. A more unpromising 
spot for boring, according to the theory of M. Garnier, could 
not well be selected, as there are no hills in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the rock through which the boring passed. 
is porous throughout the whole depth, and the common wells 
in the vicinity often fail in July. 

Another well was bored about two miles higher up the Rari- 
tan, on the opposite shore. ‘This is three hundred feet deep, but 
the boring passed through a great variety of rock, clay being 
found at the bottom, under which the water lay ; for no sooner 
was the stratum of clay pierced, than the water rose to the sur- 
face in an instant. 

A third well was bored in Somerville, about eleven miles dis- 
tant from the one last mentioned, and although only three miles 
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from the Raritan hills, the boring was discontinued at the 
depth of five hundred feet, there being no overflow of water. 
They are now boring in Paris, and have gone to the depth of 
twelve hundred feet! We presume the boring will continue till 
water is obtained; for in France they never suffer themselves to 
be discouraged when an important object is in question. We 
hope that they will go on with the experiment, even if they 
double the distance. In New York, where the people have suf- 
fered so many years for the want of pure and wholesome water, 
the Manhattan Company stopped boring at the depth of six 
hundred feet. They could not have much confidence in the 
theory or they would have proceeded further. An enterprising 
citizen, Mr. Holt, at his own expense, has bored to the depth of 
six hundred feet, and has obtained an overflowing fountain of 
_very fine water. This boring is at the foot of Fulton street. 
The great mistake is in the smallness of the hole ; in general, 
the diameter is from two to three inches, and it can readily be 
imagined that in many cases these borings would have to be 
abandoned. If the chisel, or tool, break off at the bottom, there 
is no way of proceeding but by endeavouring to cut it up with 
new tools. If this is impracticable, the borers must begin 
again in another place, or abandon the project altogether. 
Thus far, the price of boring has been from two to two dollars 
and a half a foot, a price which prevents us from boring for an 
overflowing well. By referring to the American pamphlet, we 
perceive that there are a number of wells in New York that 
have been bored to the depth of thirty and sixty feet, at which 
depth veins of water were struck which enabled the borers to 
draw up the water by means of a small metallic pump. But 
the Manhattan Company should persevere in this plan of boring, 
and go to the depth of twelve hundred or two thousand feet. 
They should, however, abandon the old hole, and commence 
one of at least two feet diameter. Tools and machinery could 
be constructed of sufficient weight to cut through the granite 
with ease, and in this case, if a tocl was either broken off or 
lost, it could easily be recovered. We have now before us 
drawings of a-very simple set of machinery, which will answer 
the purpose exactly, for there is nothing required of the borer 
but ordinary judgment and some slight manipulating ingenuity. 
But apart from the exclusive theory, M. Garnier’s memoir is 
worthy of being a manual in our military academies, Our 
engineers would then be regularly inducted in the theory and 
practice of this noble art, and the occupation of boring for 
water would be as respectable and lucrative as that of survey- 
ing coasts, roads, or canals. This art can never be of general 
utility until men of science engage in it as a profession. Its 
progress then will be similar to that of agriculture and horticul- 
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ture ; fifty years ago these arts were at the lowest ebb, and now 
men of the first abilities and character are engaged in them. 

We close these remarks by strongly recommending M. Gar- 
nier’s memoir to the attention of the American public, and ad- 
vise a translation of it entire, for the use of those engaged in 
the art of boring. We have been compelled to very brief ex- 
tracts, and have omitted much of what is curious and decidedly 
useful to certain sections of our own country. We likewise 
add the hope, that whilst due deference is paid to the talents of 
this distinguished gentleman, the art of boring may not be 
allowed to languish in America, even if we do not always meet 
with the indications that he describes. 'T'rusting to the repre- 
sentations of the American: author on boring, there are many 
cases wherein water can be obtained from other impermeable 
beds than clay, and assurance is given us that rocks of granite 
are often intersected by seams and fissures; a fact which the - 
well bored by Mr. Holt fully establishes. 

Even on the Halleyan theory, Artesien wells can be success- 
fully undertaken in New York, for the Highlands and Snake 
Hill are near enough to hope for success on this principle. The 
appearance of these and other hills in the vicinity, proves that 
the crustof granite on which the city is built, is not very thick, 
and-that seams or fissures may often be found, as the blocks of 
granite, by not lying horizontally, prove that they have been | 
broken up. “ They dip,” as we-are informed by Professor An- 
derson, “in a direction nearly between southwest and north- 
east ;” and “in some places, along the eastern shore of the 
island, the granite has nearly a vertical position, inclining to 
the east, with a slight dip towards the west.” 

This proves that these granite rocks have been moved from 
their original position, and encourages the hope, that in many 
instances the borer will encounter seams and fissures, through 
which water may pass and rise to the surface. 
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Art. V.—Memoirs of Aaron Burr, with Miscellaneous Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By Martruew L. Davis. 
In two volumes. Vol. II. New York: 1837. 


We pursue our notice of the life and character of this very 
extraordinary man. In doing so, we regret that he has not 
found a more able biographer than Mr. Davis. ‘Though there 
is an evident improvement in the style and manner of this late 
volume, as compared with its predecessor, it is, notwithstanding, 
clumsily and ungracefully put together, with neither strength 
of argument nor comprehensiveness of views on the part of the 
author. He has made, indeed, but an inefficient use of the 
valuable and interesting materials in hand, and has failed to 
exhibit the most plausible apology of which some of the actions 
of Mr. Burr admitted. He has done worse, however, than this. 
He has left much of the private conduct and operations of his 
hero in mystery—when he had in his possession, unquestion- 
ably, the means of placing them fully before the eyes of the 
public. No one can rise from the perusal of Burr’s life—parti- 
cularly that part of it which is subsequent to his leaving the 
vice-presidential chair—without feeling that there is much, very 
much in his career that is unknown to the reader; much that 
has rested in vague report—of a kind, too, to mar his fame as a 
man—about which the pages of Mr. Davis’s book offer no ex- 
planation ; and of which they say as little as the subject of the 
memoir himself is reported in his lifetime to have said, save to 
a very few of the confidential friends of his later years, of whom 
we take Mr. Davis to have been one. The author intended, 
and very properly, to pen no set eulogy—he professes but “to 
bury Cesar, not to praise him”—yet the impartiality of history 
—the truth of biography required, that while no hollow praise 
should be sacordal to his subject; on the other hand, no per- 
vading traits of character—no active employments of years—no 
absorbing tastes, nor cares, nor pursuits, should be omitted— 
and the reader left to form his estimate of the greatness or 
meanness of the individual from a partial exhibition of the 
events of his life. But we leave the biographer, in order to 
resume our notice of the prominent events in the course of 
Colonel Burr, and the developments of his character. 

The career of Burr as a lawyer was, during portions of his 
life, and in a certain sense, a successful one. He acquired a 
large practice, much money, and an eminent reputation ; and 
yet, from his biographer’s own account, in the opinion of every 
honest man he but little deserved his fame. ‘The lofty spirit 
and high-mindedness of the gentleman, which know no trickery 
and scorn a dishonest advantage, were not his. His were not 
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the candour or the generosity of the really upright man—on the 
contrary, the utter selfishness of his disposition predominated in 
his practice at the bar; and while the qualities of his head, 
which were confessedly great, made him feared as an opponent, 
and perhaps by many desired as an advocate, they have failed 
to earn him, associated as they were with the defects and vices 
we have mentioned, the sterling reputation which lives in the 
memory of the wise and good, and which, had Burr possessed 
it, would have been the best memorial his biographer could 
have gathered. We shall extract Mr. Davis’s own statement of 
his legal abilities and conduct—we think it fully justifies our 
estimate of his hero—and, in presenting it to our readers, cannot 
withhold the expression of some surprise that it never occurred 
to the writer that possibly he might be adding but little to the 
real reputation of his friend. 


“On the other hand, it has been said ‘that Colonel Burr was not a 
deep-read lawyer; that he showed himself abundantly conversant with 
the general knowledge of the profession, and that he was skilful in sug- 
a doubts and questions ; but that he exhibited no indications of a 

ondness for the science, nor of researches into its abstruse doctrines; 
that he seemed, indeed, to hold it and its administration in slight estima- 
tion. The best definition of law, he said, was whatever is boldly as- 
serted and plausibly maintained. This sarcasm was intended full as 
much for the courts as for the law administered by them.’ 

“If Colonel Burr may have been surpassed in legal erudition, he pos- 
sessed other qualifications for shobesalal practice at the bar which were 
seldom equalled. He prepared his trials with an industry and fore- 
thought that were most surprising. He spared no labour or expense in 
attaining every piece of evidence that would be useful in his attacks, or 
guard him against his antagonist. He was absolutely indefatigable in 
the conduct of his suits. ‘He pursued (says a legal friend) the opposite 
party with notices, and motions, and applications, and appeals, and re- 
arguments, never despairing himself, nor allowing to his adversary con- 
fidence, nor comfort, nor repose. Always vigilant and always urgent, 
until a proposition to compromise, or a negotiation between the parties 
ensued. “ Now move slow (he would say); never negotiate in a hurry.” 
I remember a remark he made on this subject, which appeared to be 
original and wise. There is a saying, “ Never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day.” “This is a maxim,” said he, “for sluggards. 
A better reading of the maxim is—Never do to-day what you can as 
well do to-morrow ; because something may occur to make you regret 
your premature action.”’ 

“J was struck, says the same friend, in his legal practice, with that 
tendency to mystery which was so remarkable in his conduct in other 
respects. He delighted in surprising his opponents, and in laying, as it 
were, ambuscades for them. A suit, in which I was not counsel, but 
which has since passed professionally under my observation, will illus- 
trate this point in his practice. It was an ejectment suit, brought by him 
to recover a valuable tenement in the lower part of the city, and in 
which it was supposed, by the able lawyers retained on the part of the 
defendant, that the only question would be on the construction of the 
will. On the trial they were surprised to find the whole force of the 
plaintiff’s case brought against the authenticity of an ancient deed, 
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forming a linkin their title, and of which, as it had never been ques- 
tioned nor suspected, they had prepared merely formal proof; and a ver- 
dict of the jury, obtained by a sort of cowp-de-main, pronounced the deed 
a forgery. Two tribunals have subsequently established the deed as 
authentic ; but the plaintiff lived and died in the possession of the land 
‘in consequence of the verdict, while the law doubts, which form the 
only real questions in the case, are still proceeding, at the customary 
snail’s pace, through our courts to their final solution........... 

** He showed nice discrimination in his selection of his professional 
assistants. When learning was required, he selected the most erudite. 
If political influence could be suspected of having effect, he chose his 
lawyers to meet or improve the supposed prejudice or predilection. Elo- 
quence was bought when it was wanted; and the cheaper substitute of 
brow-beating and vehemence used when they were equivalent or supe- 
rior. In nothing did he show greater skill than in his measurement and 
application of his agents; and it was amusing ¢o hear his cool discus- 
sion of the obstacles of prejudice, or ignorance, or interest, or political 
feeling to be encountered in various tribunals, and of the appropriate re- 
rein aig antidotes to be employed, and by what persons they should 

applied. 

e Equal discrimination and acuteness was displayed in his political 
movements. An anecdote which occurred in the contested election of 
1800, will exemplify this remark. Funds were required for printing, for 
committee rooms, &c. The finance committee took down the names of 
leading democrats, and attached to each the sum they proposed to solicit 
from him. Before attempting the collection, the list, at Colonel Burr’s 
request, was presented for his inspection. An individual of wealth, an 
active partisan, but proverbially parsimonious, was assessed one hundred 
dollars. Burr directed that his name should be struck from the list ; 
for, said he, you will not get the money, and from the moment the de- 
mand is made upon him, his exertions will cease, and you will not see 
him at the polls during the election. The request was complied with. 
On proceeding with the examination, the name of another wealthy indi- 
vidual was presented; he was liberal, but indolent ; he also was assessed 
one hundred dollars. Burr requested that this sum should be doubled, 
and that he should be informed that no labour would be expected from 
him, except an occasional attendance at the committee rooms to assist 
in folding tickets. He will pay you the two hundred dollars, and thank 
you for letting him off so easy. The result proved the correctness of 
these opinions. On that occasion Colonél Burr remarked, that the know- 
ledge and use of men consisted in placing each in his appropriate 
position.” pp. 14—17. 


To do full justice, however, to his powers as a speaker, we 
shall extract what his biographer says upon that head, with the 
anecdote which he introduces. A subsequent effort, at a much 
later period of his life, which in its proper place we shall advert 
to, is a conspicuous evidence of his command over the passions 
and affections. 


“ As a public speaker, his ideas were not diffuse enough ; or rather, 
he appeared to lack fluency to make a long, and what is called an, ela- 
borate argument upon any matter, however grave or momentous. Ina 
cause in which he was employed as associate counsel with General 
‘Hamilton, an incident occurred, in relation to Chief Justice Yates, not 
unworthy recording. It speaks a language that cannot be misunderstood, 
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and is demonstrative of the influence which he had over the feelings as 
well as the minds of his hearers. It was the celebrated case of Le 
Guen vs. Gouverneur and Kemble, one of the most important, in regard 
to the legal questions and amount of property involved, which at that 
day had been brought before our tribunals, and in which case he com- 

letely uiumphed. Only a short period previous to his decease Colonel 
Bers remarked, that on this occasion he had acquired more money and 
more reputation as a lawyer than on any other during his long practice 
at the bar. A letter was addressed to Thurlow Weed, rye requesting 
him to apply to the Hon. John Van Ness Yates, son of the late chief 
justice, and ascertain whether the incident, as reported, was founded on 
fact. To that letter Mr. Weed received the following answer. 


“ John Van Ness Yates to Thurlow Weed. 
* Avsany, July 8th, 1837. 


“ Dear sir,—After some difficulty in finding my father’s notes of the 
argument in the case of Le Guen vs. Gouverneur and Kemble, I have 
ascertained that the account you showed me, given in a letter of M. L. 
Davis, Esq., is in the main correct. My father’s notes of General Hamil- 
ton’s argument are very copious. Those of Colonel Burr’s are rs 
in this way—‘ Burr for plaintiff, I. The great principles of commercia 
law which apply to this case are’—then ‘follows a hiatus of some lines. 
After which, as follows :— 

“TT. The plaintiff’—another hiatus. 

“<i. !!!!2 and this concludes all I can find. 

“Hamilton’s eloquence was (if I may be allowed the expression) 
argumentative, and induced no great svete or depression of mind, 
consequently could be easily followed by a note taker. Burr’s was more 

ersuasive and imaginative. He first enslaved the heart, and then 
ed captive the head. Hamilton addressed himself to the head only. 
I do not therefore wonder that Burr engrossed all the faculties of the 


-hearer. Indeed, I have heard him often at the bar myself, and always 


with the same effect. I do not recollect, in conversation, any particular 
allusion of my father’s to Burr’s argument in the case of Le Guen vs. - 
Gouverneur and Kemble ; but I have frequently heard him say, that of 
all lawyers at the bar, Burr was the most difficult to follow in the way 
of taking notes. Yet Burr was very concise in his language. He had 
no pleonasms or expletives. Every word was in its proper place, and 
seemed to be the only one suited to the place. He made few or no 
repetitions. If what he said had been immediately committed to the 


‘press, it would want no correction.” pp. 20, 21. 


It will be seen by the above extract, that our author places 
Mr. Burr in favourable contrast with his great rival, Hamilton— 
and he takes more than one opportunity of doing so. This is 
adroitly managed for the purpose of preparing’ the reader’s mind 
for a sympathy with the former, when the thread of his story 
shal] lead him to the famous personal conflict between these 
gentlemen. Of this hereafter—suflice it for the present to say, that 
with almost every one the flimsy artifice will be unsuccessful. 

With the same object, that of lauding Mr. Burr and casting 
odium upon the federalists and their great head, Gen. Hamilton, 
(for such at least he was in the state of New York,) Mr. Davis pre- 
sents a sketch, partial and uncandid, of the two great political 
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parties whose contests raged with such violence at. that period 
in the “empire state.” Mr. Burr attached himself to what was 
called the “violent whig party ;” a party which was pleased to 
monopolize the designation of “ republican,” and, moreover, all 
the political virtue and love of country which were then afloat 
in the United States. The moderate- whigs, who wished, as 
was said by Chancellor Livingston in 1784, “to suppress all 
violence, and to soften the rigour of the laws against the royal- 
ists’—composed principally those who were afterward deno- 
minated “ Federalists’—joined, undoubtedly, from a sense of 
gratitude for the proper ‘protection extended to them from unjust 
persecution, by the “tories,”. who had, however, lost any poli- 
tical influence in the state. The “ pure democrats” are, of course, 
the only patriots in the view of Mr. Davis, and, above all, that 
section of them which was under the immediate control of Col. 
Burr, and followed his fortunes. It is, to be sure, rather un- 
pleasant to the biographer to remember, and somewhat unfortu- 
nate for the fame of his hero to be compelled to record, that the 
great mass of the “real republicans” subsequently ejected Mr. 
Burr from their ranks, and that his chief support came from 
those who were opposed to the t democratic party, and, con- 
sequently, wofully deficient in love of country. However, so it 
was ; and the only explanation the author can think of is to be 
found in the fact of the jealous persecution of Burr by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and the arts by which the former lost the confidence of the 
republicans. For ourselves, we neither sympathize with Colo- 
nel Burr in his political downfall, nor exult with Mr. Jefferson in 
his exaltation. . We consider that there is but little difference in 
their political merits—one being about as bad as the other ; though 
the latter rejoiced in thé adventitious circumstance of having 
ultimately become successful ; a result which is amply sufficient 
to make him right in the opinion of all good democrats, The 
course pursued by Mr. Jefferson with respect to his rival, his 
inconsistency and unmanly hypocrisy, we shall note as we pro- 
ceed. It is pleasant to see what these “pure'men” thought of 
each other, when their interest came into collision, and as a 
matter of course, themselves became personally A ag to each 
other. We have invariably observed, that in such cases “ vir- 
tuous individuals” of this kind entertain and express far a 
worse estimate of each other’s moral and intellectual qualities 
than their bitterest original enemies ever did. Abundant proof 
could be presented of this truth in much more recent times, did 
it need illustration. Suffice it to say, that no opponentof either 
of the two “violent whigs,” Burr and Jefferson, could desire 
them to go down to posterity in more vivid descriptions than 
were mutually furnished by these quendam associates in the 
great cause of “the rights of man.” 
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While upon this topic, it is not uninteresting to record the 
opinion which George Clinton, the head in New York of the 
emocratic party, entertained of Mr. Jefferson. Before intro- 
ducing, however, the evidence which our author furnishes upon 
this point, and as having some connection with it, we must not 
omit a notice of the strenuous and successful exertions made 
by Burr in the t contest of 1800, which snatched the city 
and the state of New York, and indeed the general government, 
‘out of the hands of the federalists. We shall see what our 
author says of these efforts presently ; we now merely advert 
to one of the chief difficulties with which Mr. Burr had to con- 
tend—the formation of an union between different sections of 
“the party,” which was any thing but united; and the bring- 
ing over of Mr. Clinton to the support of the Jefferson ticket. 
That gentléman had a strong repugnance to the Virginia can- 
didate—distrusting both his honesty and his capacity—and this 
sentiment he was neither anxious nor careful about concealing. 
Burr’s grand plan was to place upon the state ticket as candi- 
dates, all the revolutionary worthies, and all the gentlemen of 
pe plea. td and high standing whom he could induce by any 
and every mode of persuasion to consent to stand. With many 
he found great difficulty—with none so much as with Mr. Clin- 
ton. He was the last to yield. Our author says— 


“ A sub-committee was appointed to wait upon the candidates, and 
obtain permission to present their names for approval to a general meet- 
ing of citizens to be convened for that purpose. The sub-committee con- 
sisted of Aaron Burr, David Gelston, John Swartwout, John Mills, and 
Matthew L. Davis. After various communications and much persuasion, 
nine of the candidates consented, some of them conditionally. But 
Governor Clinton, General Gates, and Brockholst Livingston were for 
a time immovable. At length Colonel Burr induced Judge Livingston 
to agree that he would serve, if Governor Clinton and General Gates 
consented to serve. The sub-committee next waited upon General Gates, 
and Colonel Burr appealed to him in the most mild and persuasive lan- 
guage. After much importunity he yielded, provided Governor Clinton 
was also a candidate. 

“No terms can give a correct idea. of the scenes between Goyernor 
Clinton and the sub-committee, for they had an interview with him on 
three different days. The last was at the house of Colonel Burr, where 
Mr. Clinton met the committee by appointment. He never did consent 
to stand, but pledged himself to Colonel Burr and the committee that he 
would publish nothing in the newspapers, reserving to himself the right 
(which he subsequently exercised) of stating in conversation that his 
name was used without his authority or permission. Thus it is evident, 
that but for the matchless perseverance of Colonel Burr, the ticket, as it 
stood, never could have been formed, and, when formed, would have 
been broken up, and the republican party discomfited and beaten. 

“ An imperfect sketch of the scene at the house of Colonel Burr was 
published in the year 1802, in a pamphlet under the signature of Aris- 
tides. The following is extracted from it. The note of reference here 
given is also extracted. Its correctness was never publicly denied by 
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either of the gentlemen named. There exists no longer any reason for 
concealment on the subject; and it is therefore now admitted that this 
note was written from memorandums made at the time by the author of 
this volume. 


“ EXTRACT. 


“ Governor Clinton, however, remained unmoved by the most earnest 
solicitations; and, with matchless firmness, resisted the arguments of 
Mr. Burr, who forcibly asserted that it was a right inherent in the com- 
munity to command the services of an individual when the nature of 
public exigences seemed to require it. He was inflexible to the last, and 
then was nominated and elected without a distinct expression of his ap- 
probation. Justice, however, induces me to acknowledge, that the rea- 
_ he assigned for the reluctance with which he acted were plausible 
and potent. 

“He explicitly declared that he had long entertained an unfavourable 
opinion of Mr. Jefferson’s talents as a statesman and his firmness as a 
republican. That he conceived him.an accommodating trimmer, who 
would change with times, and bend to circumstances for the purposes of 
personal promotion. Impressed with these sentiments, he could not, 
with propriety, he said, acquiesce in the elevation of a man destitute of 
the qualifications essential to the good administration of the government ; 
and added other expressions too vulgar to be here repeated. ‘ But,’ said 
he, with energy, ‘if you, Mr. Burr, was the candidate for the presidential 
chair, J would act with pleasure and with vigour.’ 

Note. “ It is so notorious that these were Governor Clinton’s sentiments, 
that it is scarcely necessary to produce authority to prove it, To remove 
however, every doubt in the reader’s mind, I will refer him to Mr. Davi 
Gelston, Mr. | Mills, Mr. John Swartwout, or Mr. Matthew L. Davis, 
in whose presence these sentiments, and many others more disrespectful, 
if possible, were uttered. It was at the house of Mr, Burr, who, antici- 
pating the evil consequences that at that critical moment would result 
from such conduct in Governor Clinton, insisted, before he left the house, 
that he should promise his friends to desist from using such language 
previous to or during the election. This was very reluctantly complied 
with on the part of Mr. Clinton. 

“ Notwithstanding this, they were-continually reiterated by his son, 
who publicly and loudly animadverted upon the character of Mr. Jeffer- 
son with the most vulgar severity. Similar sentiments were certainly. 
entertained by all Governor Clinton’s connections; as their conduct dur- 
ing the election clearly evinced. Mr. Dewitt Clinton, through the whole 
contest, never appeared at the poll, but observed the most shameful in- 
difference and inactivity.” 

Such was the estimate formed by this veteran democrat of 
the great “ apostle of liberty’—and yet the finesse and perse- 
verance of Burr moulded him into his support. 

The importance of the New York state election, in the year 
1800, is no doubt familiar to our readers. It is well known that 
on the result of the contest in the city depended ‘the election of 
Adams or Jefferson to the presidentship—for the presidential 
electors being chosen by the legislature, and. the state being 
nearly divided, the New York city members had in their hands 
the electoral vote of that important state, which, it was felt 
throughout the Union, had the power of making the president, 
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All eyes were turned towards the ground where the great battle 
was to be fought. With what anxiety Mr. Jefferson looked at 
it, is evinced by his letters to his friend, Mr. Madison. Burr 
well and early knew its importance; and brought all the powers 
of his mind, and all his arts of intrigue, into the contest. 

We have adverted to the want of union in the democratic 
ranks. It was Burr who healed the dissensions. 


“ During the winter of 1800, the efforts of Colonel Burr to bring about 
a concert in action of these discordant materials were unceasing. With 
his own personal friends he had no difficulty, for it was ever one of his 
characteristics to secure inviolable the attachment of his friends. They 
were of the most ardent and devoted kind. Confiding in his patriotism 
and judgment, and feeling that he was incapable of deceiving them, they 
seemed willing, at all times and under all circumstances, to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in his support. They were generally young men of 
gallant bearing and disinterested views. No sordid calculations were 
made by them. No mercenary considerations influenced their conduct. 
They beheld in Colonel Burr a patriot hero of the revolution, who had 
commingled with their fathers jn the battle-field, and who had perilled 
every thing in his country’s cause. Such were his friends, and such their 
zeal in his behalf. It was here that Colonel Burr was all-powerful, for 
he possessed, in a pre-eminent degree, the art of fascinating the youth- 
ful. But with all this tact and talent, he was credulous and easily de- 
ceived. He therefore often became the dupe of the most worthless and 
unprincipled.” 


The ticket formed was eminent for its respectability and talent. 
It was Burr to whom the credit of framing it was due. 


~ “The nomination of a ticket having been made and approved at a 
fe meeting over which Anthony Lispenard presided, its effect upon 

th parties was tremendous. The character and standing of the can- 
didates seemed a presage of victory. It elated, and gave life and vigour 
to the republicans, while it paralysed and depressed the federalists. 
Never before or since has a ticket been presented to the citizens of New 
York composed of men combining such talents, patriotism, experience, 
and public services, as the republican assembly ticket for the year 1800. 

“ Those who possess a knowledge of the character of Colonel Burr, 
know what were his qualifications for execution. The plan of the cam- 
paign having been opened, it only remained to be executed. In the per- 
formance of this duty, all Mr. Burt’s industry, perseverance, and energy 
were called into operation. Nor were the federal party idle or inactive. 
They possessed wealth and patronage. Led on to the contest by their 
talented chieftain, General Hamilton; whose influence in their ranks 
was unbounded, they made a desperate but ineffectual resistance to the 
assaults upon their political citadel. If defeated here, their power was 
gone, and the administration of the government lost. Both General 
Hamilton and Colonel Burr exerted themselves personally at the polls 
during the three days of election. They ny addressed the peo- 
ple, and did all that men could do. They frequently met at the same 
polls, and argued, in the presence of large assemblages, the debatable 
questions. Their deportment towards each other and towards their oppo- 
nents was such as comported with the dignity of twoof the most accom- 
plished and courtly gentlemen of the age in which they lived.” 
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The result is known. 'The democratic party reared its head 
in triumph. That Burr in this whole affair was contending in 
a great measure for himself is undoubted. 'That Mr. Jefferson - 
owed his election to his ‘exertions is equally undeniable. The 
former at that time little suspected that he was labouring for his 
most bitter enemy. 'The effect of the election in this state is 
instantly manifest by a mere reference to the-number of votes 
cast for president and vice-president. Jefferson and Burr re- 
ceived seventy-three votes each—while Mr. Adams received 
sixty-five, and Mr. Pinckney sixty-four. The twelve electoral 
votes of New York would of course have elected the two 
federal candidates—and the direction given to those votes by 
the exertions of Burr and his friends, was the more propitious 
for their party, when it is remembered that in the state election 
of 1799, the federalists had secured a considerable majority in 
the legislature of New York. 

This equality of votes in the case of the two highest candi- 
dates, produced, under the constitution as it originally stood, 
that recurrence to the house of representatives for a determi- 
nation, which has rendered the contested election for president 
of the year 1801 so famous in our political history. Upon so 
familiar a topic it would be unpardonable to enlarge further 
than by adverting to any thing novel which Mr. Davis may 
have presented, or which may be presumed at this time not to 
be very generally known. This we shall do in’ passing—draw- 
ing, in the first place, the attention of our readers to an extraor- 
dinary letter of Mr. Jefferson to Burr, which cannot fail to 
excite reflections of a kind not very complimentary to the for- 
mer, and perhaps may bring a smile upon their faces: at his 
expense. It is dated at Washington, on the 15th of December, 
1800. 

“ Dear sir—Although we have not official information of the votes for 
president and vice-president, and cannot have until the first week in 
February, yet the state of the votes is given on such evidence as satis- , 
fies both parties that the two republican candidates stand highest. From 
South Carolina we have not even heard of the actual vote, but we have 
learned who were appointed electors, and with sufficient certainty how 
they would vote. It is said they would withdraw from yourself one vote. 
It has also been said that a General Smith, of Tennessee, had declared 
that he would give his second vote to Mr. Gallatin, not from any indis- 
position towards you, but extreme reverence to the character of Mr. 
Gallatin. It is also surmised that the vote of Georgia will not be entire. 
Yet see pretends to know these things of a certainty, and we know 
enough to be certain that what it is surmised will be withheld, will still 
leave you four or five votes at least above Mr. Adams. However, it was 
badly managed not to have arranged with certainty what seems to have 
been left to hazard. It was the more material, because I understand 
several high-flying federalists have expressed their hope that the two 
republican tickets may be equal, and their determination in that case to . 
prevent a choice by the house of representatives (which they are 
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strong enough to do), and let the government devolve cn a president of 
the senate. Decency required that I should be so entirely passive dur- 
ing the late contest, that I never once asked whether arrangements had 
been made to prevent so many from dropping votes intentionally as 
might frustrate half the republican wish; nor did { doubt, till lately, 
that such had been made. 

“ While I must congratulate you, my dear sir, on the issue of this con- 
test, because it is more honourable, and, doubtless, more grateful to you 
than any station within the competence of the chief magistrate, yet, for 
myself, and for the substantial service of the public; I.feel most sensibly 
the loss we sustain of your aid.in our new administration. It leaves 
a chasm in my arrangements which cannot be adequately filled up. I 
had endeavoured to compose an administration whose talents, integrity, 
names, and dispositions, should at once inspire unbounded confidence in 
the public mind, and ensure a perfect harmony in the conduct of the 
public business. I lose you from the list, and am not sure of all the 
others. Should the gentlemen who possess the public confidence decline 
taking a part in their affairs, and force us to take persons unknown to 
the people, the evil genius of this country may realise his avowal that 


‘he will beat down the administration.’ The return of Mr. Van Ben- 
thuysen, one of your electors, furnishes me a confidential opportunity of 
writing this much to you, which I should not have ventured through the 
post-office at this prying season. We shail, of course, see you before 
the fourth of March. Accept my respectful and affectionate salutations.” 


What was the object of this letter? and can some of the 
statements in it by any possibility be true? What did Jefferson 
mean by saying that he “lost Mr. Burr from the list” of the 
members of his administration? Did he suppose that he would 
be elected president, and Burr not become vice-president ? Were 
they not known to be associate candidates on the same ticket ? 
Was Mr. Jefferson vain or foolish enough to suppose that any 
of the federal electors would vote for him, together with one of 
their own candidates, and thus. place him ahead of Burr, and 
the latter lower on the list than Mr. Pinckney, or Mr. Adams? 
Could it be that Mr. Jefferson supposed the possibility of his 
becoming president, and Mr. Burr being in a situation to accept 
a place in his cabinet? If these questions be anwered nega- 
tively, as we presume they must be, we again ask the object of 
the above letter? Was it intended, by the delicate insinuation 
of an untruth, to flatter Mr. Burr—or to parry his ambition ? 
Why the reference to the chance of “half the republican wish 
being frustrated?” 'To us it all seems very plain. Jefferson’s 
feverish excitement about the election had suggested at once to 
his jealous mind the mighty temptation which would be thrown 
in the way of his associate in the good wishes of the republican 
party, by the result of a parity between them; he endeavours, 
therefore, to conceal from Burr the probability of this event— 
tries to close his eyes against even a glimpse of this glittering 
picture—and by flattermg him with allusions to his talents, 
integrity, and dispositions, to restrain him from taking any course 
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which might jeopard the prospects of his own elevation to the 
presidential chair. 

Though the matter was thus doubtful when writing to Burr 
himself on the 15th of December, yet, on the 19th of the same 
month, in a letter to his confidential friend, Mr. Madison, no 
such incertitude is expressed. Mr. Jefferson says :— 


“ 'Wasuinaton, December 19, 1800. 


“ Dear sir,—Mrs. Brown’s departure for Virginia enables me to write 
confidentially what I would not have ventured by the post at this prying 
season. The election in South Carolina has, in some measure, decided 
the great contest, — yet, we do not know the actual votes of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Vermont, yet we believe the votes to be, on 
the whole, Jefferson 73, Burr 73, Adams 65, Pinckney 64. Rhode Island 
withdrew one from Pinckney. There is a possibility that Tennessee 
may withdraw one from Burr, and Burr writes that there may be one 
vote in Vermont for Jefferson. But I hold the latter impossible, and the 
former not probable ; and that there will be an absolute parity between 
the two republican candidates. This has produced great dismay and 
gloom on the republican gentlemen here, and exultation in the federal- 
ists, who openly declare they will prevent an election, and will namea 
president of the senate pro tem. by what, they say, would only be a stretch 
of the constitution. The prospect of preventing this is as follows. Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and 
New York can be counted on for their vote in the house of representa- 
tives, and it is thought by some that Barr of Maryland and Linn of 
New Jersey will come over.” pp. 69, 70. : 


That Mr. Jefferson never liked Colonel Burr we are fain to 
believe, if any faith be given to his oft-repeated declarations. 
These declarations were made, it is true, after the contest 6f 
1801, when the feelings of the former were much embittered, 
but yet they are his deliberately recorded sentiments. He says 
in his Ana, under date of January 26th, 1804—“T had never 
seen Colonel Burr till he came as a member of senate. His 
conduct very soon inspired me with distrust. I habitually 
cautioned Mr. Madison against trusting him too much.” 
Colonel Burr was appointed to the senate of the United States 
in 1791; Mr. Jefferson, therefore, must have seen him often, and 
known him well, when in 1797 he unsolicited wrote him a long 
letter, in which, among other things, he says :— 

“ The newspapers give so minutely what is passing in congress, that 
nothing of detail can be wanting for your information. Perhaps, how- 
ever, some general view of our situation and prospects since you left us 
may not be unacceptable. At any rate, it will give me an opportunity 
of Si gaps. § ial to your memory, and of EVIDENCING MY ESTEEM FOR 
you. p- . 


He was thus recalling himself to the recollection of his former 
acquaintance, and evidencing his esteem for him, when, at the 
‘same time, he was “habitually cautioning Mr. Madison against 
trusting him too much.” But, again, we have the letter quoted 
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‘ 

above, of the 15th of December, 1800, which speaks in the 
fullest terms of the writer’s unlimited confidence in his (Burr’s) 
abilities and integrity. How are we to reconcile these incon- 
sistencies—or can they possibly be reconciled? Are they not 
additional proofs of Mr. Jefferson’s want of candour and manli- 
ness—to say nothing of any harsher construction? We leave 
our readers to judge for themselves; and return to the famous 
election, for the purpose of introducing here an anecdote as de- 
tailed by Mr. Davis, which casts a very serious imputation upon 
Mr. Jefferson’s character, and is certainly, if true, an important 
incident in the political history of the country. We shall give 
it in Mr. Davis’s own language :— 


“On the 11th of February the ballots were opened. During the per- 
formance of this ceremony a most extraordinary incident occurred. As 
it is known to but few now living, and has never been publicly spoken 
of, it has been deemed proper to record it here, as a part of the history of 
that exciting contest. 

“ The Aurora of the 16th of February, 1801, remarks, that, ‘ the tellers 
declared that there was some informality in the votes of Georgia; but, 
believing them to be true votes, reported them as such.’ No explana- 
tion of the nature of this informality was given ; nor is it known that any 
has ever been given since. Had it been announced at the time, there 
can be no doubt it would have proved fatal to the election of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. Whether the interest of our country would or would not have 
been thereby promoted, is not a question for discussion here. 

“ By the constitution of the United States at that time it was provided, 
Art. 2, sect. 1, ‘The electors shall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each, 
which list they shall sign, and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the government of the United States, directed to the president of the 
senate. The president of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate 
and house of representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall 
be the president, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed ; and if there be more than one who have such ma- 
jority, and have an equal number of votes, then the house of representa- 
tives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for president; and 
if no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the list the 
said house shall, in like manner, choose the president. But, in choosin 
the president, the votes shall be taken by states, and a majority of a 
the states shall be necessary to a choice.’ a 

'* From the above extract it will be seen that the constitution is im- 
perative as to the form and manner in which the electoral returns are 
to be made. The ceremony of opening was performed in the presence 
of the two houses. The package of a state having been opened by the 
vice-president, it was handed by him to the tellers. Mr. Jefferson was 
the presiding officer. On opening the package endorsed Georgia votes, 
it was discovered to be totally irregular. The statement now about to 
be given is derived from an honourable gentleman, a member of congress 
from the state of New York during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, 
and yet living in this state. He says that Mr. Wells (a teller on the 
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part of the senate) informed him that the envelope was blank ; that the 
return of the votes was not authenticated by the signatures of ‘the elec- 
tors, or any of them, either on the outside or the inside of the envelope, or 
in any other manner ; that it merely stated in the inside that the votes 
of Georgia were, for Thomas Jefferson four, and for Aaron Burr four, 
without the signature of any person whatsoever. Mr. Wells added, 
that he was very undecided as to the proper course to be pursued by 
the tellers. It was, however, suggested by one of them that the paper 
should be handed to the presiding officer, without any statement from 
the tellers except that the return was informal; that he consented to this _ 
arrangement under the firm conviction that Mr. Jefferson would an- 
nounce the nature of the informality from the chair; but, to his utmost 
surprise, he (Mr. Jefferson) rapidly declared that the votes of Georgia 
were four for Thomas Jefferson and four for Aaron Burr, without no- 
ticing their informality, and in a hurried manner put them aside, and 
then broke the seals and handed to the tellers the package from the next 
state. Mr. Wells observed, that as soon as Mr. Jefferson looked at the 
paper purporting to contain a statement of the electoral vote of the 
state of Georgia, his countenance changed, but that the decision and 
setae eg with which he acted on that occasion convinced him of that 
which he (a federalist) and his party had always doubted, that is to say, 
Mr. Jefferson’s decision of character, at least when his own interest was 
at hazard. Mr. Wells further stated, that if the votes of Georgia had 
not been thus counted, as it would have brought all the candidates into 
the house, Mr. Pinckney among the number, Mr. Jefferson could not have 
been elected president. 
- “The same honourable member of congress further stated, that some 
few years after receiving the above information from Mr. Wells, he 
became intimately acquainted with John Nicholas, who was one of the 
tellers referred to, and who had removed from Virginia into the western 
part of the state of New York. Mr. Nicholas gave to the honourable 
member the same statement in substance, not knowing that it had been 
previously derived from Mr. Wells. Mr. Nicholas was a warm personal 
and political friend of Mr. Jefferson, and: declared that he never felt so 
astounded in his life as when he discovered the irregularity. He claimed 
some credit for the adroit manner in which he had managed Mr. Rutledge, 
so far as to obtain his consent to hand the paper to Mr. Jefferson without 
public explanation from the tellers, and which was effected by a concili- 
tory apres to the magnanimity of the member from South Carolina. 
“The whole number of electoral votes given at the election in 1800 
was one hundred and thirty-eight: necessary to a choice, seventy. 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr had each, according to the return made, 
seventy-three. Georgia mre four votes. If that number had been de- 
ducted from Jefferson and Burr, as illegally returned, of which there is 
no doubt, they would have had only sixty-nine votes each ; consequently 
they would not have had, in the language of the constitution, ‘a majo- 
rity of the whole number of electors appointed,’ and the candidates out 
of which a choice of president must be made would have been Mr. Jef- 
ferson,. Mr. Burr, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Pinckney. The federal members 
would then have said to the republicans, We will unite with you in the 
choice of either of the gentlemen presented to the house except Mr. Jef- 
ferson ; and if the government is to be brought to a termination by our 
failure to elect a president, the responsibility will be on you. And is it 
to be believed, that in such a case the doubtful members who were 
sighing for office, if any such there were, would have rejected the sug- 
gestion in toto?” pp. 71—74. 
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This story, it is proper to remark, comes to us at second hand. 
Mr. Davis gets it from “an honourable gentleman, yet living in 
thestate of New York.” ‘That gentleman got his information 
from Mr. Wells of Delaware, one of the tellers on the occasion 
referred to. ‘The truth of the story depends, therefore, upon the 
veracity of these different persons ; or, without impeaching that, 
upon the correctness of their memory, or their right understand- 
ing of what had been narrated to them. It is proper that the 
public should have the best possible ground for a judgment in 
so important a matter, and therefore the name of this “ honour- 
able gentleman now alive” should not be withheld. ‘The anec- 
dote bears a very “anonymous shape,” and ought at least to be 
sustained by the names of all the witnesses to its accuracy. Mr. 
Davis would have cast the air of greater authenticity upon the 
matter, had he attended to this cireumstance—as it is, however, _ 
we do not venture to pronounce, at all decidedly, upon its truth 
or falsity ——we merely deem it prudent to await further testimony 
upon the subject. : 

There are two points, chiefly, which Mr. Davis, in treating 
of this part of his Memoir, labours to substantiate. First: that 
Mr. Burr abstained entirely from the use of any means or arts 
to secure his own election, or from any interference, direct or 
indirect, in the contest—intimating no opinion as to the course 
or policy of his future administration, if elected ; and holding 
out no pledges as to appointments to or removals from office. 
In the next place, that, Mr. Jefferson was not equally abste- 
mious—that he authorized his confidential friends to say to 
those federal gentlemen who were known to be less favourable 
to Mr. Burr’s success, or less hostile to himself, that certain 
points of policy, which their party thought essential to the pros- 
perity of the country, would receive Mr. Jefferson’s countenance 
—and that a few holders of office under Mr. Adams should be 
continued in their situations. And, finally, that these intima- 
tions operated powerfully with those gentlemen in producing a 
result favourable to Mr. Jefferson’s views. 

The first of these,points Mr. Davis has fully substantiated. 
Nothing can be clearer than that Burr might have secured his 
election if he had taken the proper measures for that purpose— 
and that his failure was chiefly owing to his own entire-appa- 
rent apathy, and to his abstinence from interference, either per- 
sonally or by his friends, in the contest. It is well known that 
some of the federal members were originally opposed to the 
scheme of running him in opposition to Mr. Jefferson—that 
this opposition arose partly from an opinion on their part, 
which was by no means a sound one, that in no event could he 
be successful—and partly from a belief, that he would be less 
favourable to them, and some of their favourite and leading 
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measures, than even his great rival himself. In this, also, we 
think, if Burr had been elected, the result would have shown 
that they were mistaken. The gentlemen of the federal party 
to whom we have alluded, were confirmed in their sentiments 
of the indisposition of Burr to conciliate them, or to adopt any 
of their measures, by the total silence and reserve which he 
manifested towards them. 

The opposition of General Hamilton to Burr, which, from 
the origin of their respective political careers, was decided and 
unremitting, we are disposed by no means to pass by as unim- 
portant—but we think that it would not have been by any 
means omnipotent, if Burr had but actively electioneered for 
himself. 

The proofs of Mr. Davis’s main point may be found in the 
following extracts: the first of them from a letter, by Burr him- 
self, to General Smith of Baltimore. 


“New York, 16th December, 1800. 


“Tt is highly improbable that I shall have an equal number of votes 
with Mr. Jefferson; but, if such should be the result, every man who 
knows me ought to know that I would utterly disclaim all competition. 
Be assured that the federal party can entertain no wish for such an 
exchange. As to my friends, they would dishonour my views and in- 
sult my feelings by a suspicion that I would submit to be instrumental 
in counteracting the wishes and the expectations of the United States. 
And I now constitute you my prexy to declare these sentiments if the 
occasion should require.” p. 75. 

‘The presidential electors of the state of New Jersey were federal. 
Dr. Samuel S. Smith, president of Princeton College, was an elector. 
The Hon. Jno. B. Prevost, son of Mrs. Burr by her first husband, was 
married to the daughter of Dr. Smith. This circumstance rendered 
panels a story invented and propagated by the calumniators of Colonel 

urr. They boldly charged that ‘ Dr. Smith, of New Jersey, was se- 
cretly to have voted for Mr. Burr, and thus made him president of the 
United States.’ To this charge Dr. Smith replied as follows :— 


“ To the Editor of the Evening Post. 


“ PrinceTon, July 29, 1802. 


“ Sir—In your paper of Monday, July 26, under the article entitled A 
View of the Political Conduct of Aaron Burr, Esq., by the author of 
the Narrative, I observe some very gross misrepresentations, which I 
conceive it to be a duty that I owe to Mr. Burr, the New Jersey electors, 
and myself, to declare to be absolutely false. Mr. Burr never visited me 
on the subject of the late election for president and vice-president— Mr. 
Burr never conversed with mea single second on the subject of that 
election, either before or since the event. No project or plan of the kind 
mentioned in that paper was proposed or hinted at among the electors of 
New Jersey. I am assured that Mr. Burr held no intrigue with them on 
that occasion, either collectively or individually. They were men above 
intrigue; and I do not know that he was disposed to use it. At their 
meeting, they unanimously declared that a fair and manly vote, accord- 
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ing to their sentiments, was the only conduct which was worthy of their 
own characters or of their cause. 
“ Samuev S. Sarru.” pp. 90, 91. 


“In a pamphlet entitled ‘A View of Aaron Burr’s Political Conduct,’ 
it was charged that ‘Mr. Burr, while in the city of New York, carried 
on a negotiation with the heads of the federal party at Washington, 
with a view to his election as president of the United States. A person 
was authorised by them to confer with him on the subject, who accord- 
ingly did so. Mr. Burr assented to the propositions of the negotiator, 
and referred him to his confidential friend to complete the negotiation. 
Mr. Burr stated that, after the first vote taken in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, New York and Tennessee would give in to the federalists.’ 

“To this Colonel Burr replied, in a letter to Governor Bloomfield, of 
New Jersey, under date September 21, 1802 :— 

“** You are at liberty to declare from me, that all those charges and 
insinuations which aver or intimate that I advised or countenanced the 
opposition made to Mr. Jefferson pending the late election and balloting 
for president; that I proposed or agreed to any terms with the federal 
party ; that I assented to be held up in opposition to him, or attempted 
to withdraw from him the vote or support of any man, whether in or 
out of Congress; THAT ALL SUCH ASSERTIONS AND IN'TIMATIONS ARE FALSE 
AND GROUNDLESS.’ : 

“In the pamphlet already referred to, and various newspaper publica- 
tions, it was alleged that General Hamilton had personal knowledge of 
Colonel Burr’s negotiations with the federalists. On the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1802, the editor of the New York Evening Post ( William Coleman) 
states, that he is authorised to say that General Hamilton, at a dinner at 
Edward Livingston’s, declared that he had no personal knowledge of 
any negotiation in reference to the presidency between Colonel Burr 
and any person whatever.” pp. 93, 94. 


The following is an extract from a letter by David A. Ogden, 
to P. Irving, dated New York, Nov. 24, 1802 :— 


“TI declare that my journey to the city of Washington, in the year 
1800, was purely on private business, and without any understanding or 
concert whatever with Colonel Burr, whom I met at the stage-office on 
his way to Trenton, not having had before the least intimation of such 
a meeting; and that I was not then or at any time charged by him with 
any commission or errand of a political nature. In the course of our 
journey, no political conversation took place but of a general nature and 
in the presence of the passengers. ' 

**When about to return from the city of Washington, two or three 
members of congress, of the federal party, spoke to me about their views 
as to the election of president, desiring me to converse with Colonel 
Burr on the subject, and to ascertain whether he would enter into terms, 
On my return to New York I called on Colonel Burr, and communi- 
cated the above to him. He explicitly declined the explanation, and did 
neither propose nor agree to any terms. I had no other interview or com- 
munication with him on the sabiect and so little was I satisfied with 
this, that in a letter which I soon afterward wrote to a member of con- 
gress, and which was the only one I wrote, I dissuaded from giving sup- 

rt to Colonel Burr, and advised rather to acquiesce in the election of 

r. Jefferson, as the’ less dangerous man of the two to that cause with 
oo I believed the public interests to be inseparably connected.” pp. 

, 97. : 
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And again, Mr. Livingston writes, about the same period, to 
Mr. Burr, in answer to a call made upon him. 


“ Sir—In consequence of certain insinuations lately circulated, I think 
it proper to declare that you did not, in any verbal or written communi- 
cation to me, during the Jate presidential election, express any sentiment 
inconsistent with those contained in your letter to General Smith, which 
was published, or evincing any desire that the vote of the state should 
be transferred from Mr. Jefferson to yourself. 

*T am, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
“(Signed) |§Epwarp Livineston. 
“ The Vice-President of the United States.” p. 97. 


Judge Cooper says— 
“ William Cooper to Thomas Morris. 
“ Wasnincton, February, 10, 1801. 


“Dear sir—We have this day locked ourselves up by a rule to proceed 
to choose’a president before we adjourn. wrt 4 e shall 
run Burr yeneverney: You shall hear of the result instantly after the 
fact is ascertained. little good management would have secured our 
object on the first vote, but now it is too late for any operations to be 
gone into, except that of adhering to Burr, and leave the consequences 
to those who have heretofore been his friends. If we succeed, a faithful 
bo we must, on our part, be given to his administration, which, I hope, 
will be wise and energetic. 

“ Your friend, | 
“ W. Cooper. 


“ William Cooper to Thomas Morris. 
: “ February 13, 1801. 


“ Dear sir—We have postponed, until to-morrow 11 o’clock, the voting 
for president. All stand firm. Jefferson eight—Burr six—divided two. 
Had Burr done any thing for himself, he would long ere this have been 

esident. If a majority would answer, he would have it on every 
vote.” pp. 112, 113. ; ; 


Finally— Mr. Davis says— 


“In the year 1804, a suit was instituted by Colonel Burr against James 
Cheetham, editor of the American Citizen, for a libel, in charging him 
with intriguing for the presidency. This suit was commenced by Mr. 
Burr with reluctance, and only to gratify personal friends. It progressed 
tardily, impediments having hen thrown in the way of bringing it to 
trial by the defendant, and probably the cause not sufficiently pressed by 
the complainant. In 1805 or 1806, some persons who were really desirous 
of ascertaining not only the truth or falsity of the charge, but whether 
there was any foundation for it, determined on having a wager-suit 
placed at issue on the records of the court, and then take out a commis- 
sion to examine witnesses. Accordingly, the names of James Gillespie, 
plaintiff, and Abraham Smith, defendant, were used. The latter at the 
time being a clerk in the store of Matthew L. Davis, then in the mercan- 
tile business, trading under the firm of Strong & Davis. 

“It was universally believed, thatif there were two men in congress 
that could unfold the whole negotiatiof if any had taken place, those 
two men were James A. Bayard, of Delaware, and eines Smith, of 
Baltimore. The former, a federal gentleman of high standing, the sole 
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representative of a state in the congress of 1800, and thus possessing, at 
any moment, the power of deciding the contest in favour of Mr. Jefferson. 
The latter, a political and personal friend of Mr. Jefferson, and the very 
individual whom Colonel Burr had previously selected as his proxy to 
declare his sentiments, in case there was a tie between Mr. Jefferson and 
himself. A commission was accordingly taken out, and, on the 3d of 
April, 1806, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Smith were examined. No use, how- 
ever, was made of these depositions until December, 1830, being a period 
of nearly twenty-five years. 

“On the publication of Mr. Jefferson’s writings, the sons of the late 
James A. Bayard felt that the memory of their father had been wrong- 
fully and unjustly assailed in two paragraphs in the fourth volume of 
this work. The first of these paragraphs, on the 28th of January, 1830, 
was read in the United States senate by the Hon. Mr. Clayton, of Dela- 
ware, General Samuel Smith and Edward Livingston both being mem- 
bers of the senate and present. He read the following: 

“ February 12, 1801. Edward Livingston tells me that Bayard applied 
to-day or last night to General humesl Smith, and represented to him 
the expediency of coming over to the states who vote for Burr; that 
there was nothing in the way of appointment which he might not com- 
mand, and particularly mentioned the secretaryship of the navy. Smith 
asked him if he was authorised to make the offer. He said he was 
authorised. Smith told this to Livingston and W. C. Nicholas, who 
confirms it to me, &c. 

‘Mr. Clayton then called upon the senator from Maryland (Mr. Smith) 
and the senator from Louisiana (Mr. Livingston) to disprove the state- 
ment here made by Mr. Jefferson. 

“Mr. Smith, of Maryland, rose and said, ‘that he had read the para- 
graph before he came here to-day, and was, therefore, aware of its im- 
port. He had not the most distant recollection that Mr. Bayard had ever 
made such a proposition to him. Mr. Bayard, said he, and myself, 
though politically opposed, were intimate personal friends, and he was 
an honourable man. Of all men, Mr.‘Bayard would have been the last 
to make such a proposition to any man; and I am confident that he had 
too much respect for me to have made it under any circumstances. I 
never received from any man any such proposition.’ 

“Mr. Livingston, of Louisiana, said, ‘that as to the precise question 
which had been put to him by the senator from Delaware, he must say, 
that having taxed his recollegtion as far as it could go on so remote a 
transaction, he had no remembrance of it.’ p. 100, 101, 102. 


We might multiply very considerably the extracts which tend 
to the full proof of this point; but we deem what we have 
given above sufficient—particularly, as it cannot be disguised 
that abundant cause for dissatisfaction with Colonel Burr on 
the part of his former political friends was found in the fact 
that he suffered—passively to be sure—but still suffered his 
name to-be used in opposition to Mr. Jefferson, who was uni- 
versally conceded to be the choice of the democratic party for 
the presidentship. A perfectly high-minded and honourable 
man would, at once and unhesitatingly, have signified to the 
members of Congress who were known to support him, his ab- 
solute refusal to accept the office at their hands, and the positive 
withdrawal of his name as a candidate. This Burr did not 
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do—and he lost in consequence, we think justly, the confidence 
of his party. 

In regard to the next point of our author, the interference of 
Mr. Jefferson in the contest, so far at least as that idea is em- 
braced in the extension of pledges from his friends authorzied 
by himself, both as to the retention of individual federalists in 
office, and the adherence by him to certain plans of policy 
which that party had anxiously at heart—the proof is not so 
conclusive, though we confess that the weight of evidence sus- 
tains Mr. Davis’s views. It is well known that much of the 
proof upon the subject is found in the opposing statements of 
Mr. Bayard and General Smith, embraced in their depositions 
in the cases of Burr vs. Cheetham and Gillespie vs. Smith. 
These depositions are exceedingly interesting, and give proba- 
bly most of the light that can ever be thrown upon the subject ; 
as they have however been heretofore before the public, we 
shall not extract them, particularly as their length is very con- 
siderable. We content ourselves therefore with the expression 
of the greater conviction which the statement of Mr. Bayard 
carries with it to our minds, from several cirgmmstances. It is 
positive upon the affirmative of the topic undeMegnsideration— 
while that of General Smith himself, in one portion of it, (see 
page 136,) far from opposing, almost admits it. It gives dates, 
names, circumstances—is probable in itself, and is supported by 
certain facts which are known to have had existence. We 
allude to the continuance in lucrative situations, after Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s election, of certain well-known federalists, as Mr. 
George Latimer and Mr. Allen M’Lane, who were embraced 
in the asserted arrangements, notwithstanding the complaints of 
“the faithful.” This circumstance is mentioned thus by Mr. 
Davis, in a note. 


“ During the year 1802 unsuccessful efforts were made by the demo- 
cracy of Philadelphia to have Mr. Latimer removed from the office of 
collector. The federal party complained of the number of removals 
which had already been made. The Aurora of June 29, 1802, referring 
to this subject, says—‘ We can tell them (the federalists) that the most 
lucrative office under the government of the United States in this eom- 
monwealth, the emoluments of which amount to triple the salary of the 

vernor of this commonwealth, is now held by George Latimer, col- 
ector of the customs;’ and on the 29th September, he adds, ‘ Let any 
man of candour say if Latimer ought not long since to have been dis- 
charged from his office.’ Mr. Duane had not then read the depositions of 
Messrs. Bayard and Smith, and perhaps was ignorant of the arrange- 
ments by virtue of which this gentlemen and Mr. M’Lane, of Delaware, 
were retained in office.” 


For the details, therefore, attendant upon this discussion, we 
must refer our readers to the Memoirs, with the exception of 
those contained in a letter of Mr. George Baer, of Maryland, to 
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Richard H. Bayard, which-is probably less known than the de- 
positions of the other gentlemen referred to, and will besides 


well repay a perusal. 
“ Freperick, April 19, 1830. 


“Sir—In compliance with your request, I now communicate to you 
my recollections of the events of the presidential election by the house 
of representatives in 1801. There has been no period of our political 
history more misunderstood and more grossly misrepresented. The 
course adopted by the federal party was one of principle, and not of fac- 
tion; and I think the present a suitable occasion for explaining the views 
and motives at least of those gentlemen who, having it in their power 
to decide the election at any moment, were induced to protract it for a 
time, but ultimately to withdraw their opposition to Mr. Jefferson. 

“1 have no hesitation in saying that the facts stated in the deposition 
of your father, the late James A. Bayard, so far as they came to my 
knowledge, are substantially correct; and although nearly thirty years 
have elapsed since that eventful period, my recollection is vivid as to 
the principal circumstances, which, from the part I was called upon to 
act, were deeply graven on my memory. As soon as it was generally 
known that the two democratic candidates, Jefferson and Burr, had the 
highest and an equal number of votes, and that the election would con- 
sequently devolve on the house of representatives, Mr. Dent, who had 
hitherto acted with the federal party, declared his intention to vote for 
Mr. Jefferson, in consequence of which determination the vote of Mary- 
land was divided. 

“It was soon ascertained that there were six individuals, the vote of 
any one of whom could at any moment decide the election. These were, 
your father, the late James A. Bayard, who held the vote of the state of 
Delaware ; General Morris, of Vermont, who held the divided vote of 
that state; and Mr. Craik, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Dennis, and myself, who 
held the divided vote of Maryland. Much anxiety was shown by the 
friends of Mr. Jefferson, and much ingenuity used to discover the line of 
conduct which would be pursued by them. Deeply impressed with the 
responsibility which attached to their peculiar situation, and conscious 
that the American people looked to them for a president, they could not 
rashly determine either to surrender their constitutional discretion, or 
disappoint the expectations of their fellow-citizens. 

“Your father, Mr. Craik, and myself, having compared ideas upon the 
subject, and finding that we entertained the same views and opinions, re- 
solved to act together, and accordingly entered into a solemn and mutual 
pledge that we would in the first instance yield to the wishes of the great 
majority of the party with whom we acted, and vote for Mr. Burr, but that 
no consideration should induce us to protract the contest beyond a reason- 
able period for the purpose of ascertaining whether he could be elected. 
We determined that a president should be chosen, but were willing thus 
far to defer to the opinions of our political friends, whose preference of Mr. 
Burr was founded upon a belief that he was less hostile to federal men 
and federal measures than Mr. Jefferson. General Morris and Mr. Den- 
nis concurred in this arrangement. 

“The views by which the federal party were governed were these :— 
They held that the constitution had vested in the house of representatives 
a high discretion in a case like the present, to be exercised for the benefit 
of the nation; and that, in the execution of this delegated power, an 
honest and unbiased judgment was the measure of their responsibility, 
They were less certain of the hostility of Mr. Burr to federal policy than 
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of that of Mr. Jefferson, which was known and decided. Mr. Jefferson 
had identified himself with, and was at the head of, the party in con- 
gress who had opposed every measure deemed necessary by the federal- 
ists for putting the country In a posture of defence; such as fortifying 
the harbours and seaports, establishing manufactories of arms ; erecting 
arsenals, and filling them with arms and ammunition; erecting a navy 
for the defence of commerce, &c. His speculative opinions were known 
to be hostile to the independence of the judiciary, to the financial sys- 
tem of the country, and to internal improvements. 

“ All these matters the federalists believed to be intimately blended 
with the prosperity of the nation, and they deprecated, therefore, the 
elevation of a man to the head of the government whose hostility to 
them was open and avowed. It was feared, too, from his prejudices 
against the party which supported them, that he would dismiss all pub- 
lic officers who differed with him in sentiment, without regard to their 
qualifications and honesty, but on the ground only of political character. 
The house of representatives adopted certain seadlinicnns for their govern- 
ment during the election, one of which was that there should be no 
adjournment till it was decided. 

“On the 11th February, 1801, being the day appointed by law for 
counting the votes of the electoral colleges, the house of representatives 
proceeded in a body to the senate chamber, where the vice-president, in 
view of both houses of congress, opened the certificates of the electors 
of the different states; and, as the votes were read, the tellers on the 
part of each house counted and took lists of them, which, being com- 
pared and delivered to him, he announced to both houses the state of the 
votes; which was, for Thomas Jefferson 73 votes, for Aaron Burr 73 
votes, for John Adams 65 votes, for Charles Pinckney 64 votes, for John 
Jay one vote; and then declared that the greatest number and majority 
of votes being equal, the choice had devolved on the house of represen- 
tatives. The members of the house then withdrew to their own cham- 
ber, and proceeded to ballot for a president. On the first ballot it was 
found that Thomas Jefferson had the votes of eight states, Aaron Burr 
of six states, and that two were divided. As there were sixteen states, 
and a majority was necessary to determine the election, Mr. Jefferson 
wanted the vote of one state. Thus the result which had been antici- 
pated was realised. 

“ The balloting continued throughout that day and the following night, 
at short intervals, with the same result, the 26th ballot being taken at 
8 o’clock on the morning of the 12th of February. The balloting con- 
tinued with the same result from day to day till the 17th of February, 
without any adjournment of the house. On the previous day (February 
16,) a consultation was held by the gentlemen I have mentioned, when, 
being satisfied that Mr. Burr could not be elected, as no change had taken 
place in his favour, and there was no evidence of any effort on the part 
of himself or his personal friends to procure his election, it was resolved 
to abandon the contest. This determination was made known to the 
federal members generally, and excited scme discontent among the vio- 
lent of the party, who thought it better to go without a president than to 
elect Mr. Jefferson. A general meeting, however, of the federal mem- 
bers was called, and the subject explained, when it was admitted that 
Mr. Burr could not be elected. A few individuals persisted in their reso- 
lution not to vote for Mr. Jefferson, but the great majority wished the 
election terminated and a president chosen. Having also received 
assurances from a source on which we placed reliance that our wishes 
with regard to certain points of federal policy,in which we felt a deep 
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interest would be observed in case Mr. Jefferson was elected, the oppo- 
sition of Vermont, Delaware, and Maryland was withdrawn, and on the 
36th ballot, your father, the late James A. Bayard, put in a blank ballot, 
myself and my colleagues did the same, and General Morris absented 
himself. The South Carolina federalists also put in blank ballots. Thus 
terminated that memorable contest. 

“Previous to and pending the election, rumours were industriously 
circulated, and letters written to different parts of the country, charging 
the federalists with the design to prevent the election of a president, and 
to usurp the government by an act of legislative power. Great anxiety 
and apprehensions were created in the minds of all, and of none more 
than the federalists generally, who were not apprised of the determina- 
tion of those gentlemen who held the power, and were resolved to ter- 
minate the contest when the proper period arrived. But neither these 
rumours, nor the excitement produced by them, nor the threats made by 
their opponents to resist by force such a measure, had the least influence 
on the conduct of those gentlemen. They knew the power which they 
possessed, and were conscious of the uprightness of their views, and of 
the safety and constitutional character of the course they had adopted. 
I was privy to all the arrangements made, and attended all the meetings 
of the federal party when consulting on the course to be pursued in rela. 
tion to the election; and I pledge my most solemn asseveration that no 
such measure was ever for a moment contemplated by that party; that 
no such proposition was ever made; and that, if it had ever been, it 
would not only have been discouraged, but instantly put down by those 
gentlemen who possessed the power, and were pledged to each other to 
elect a president before the close of the session.” pp. 114-119. 


In February 1804, Colonel Burr, then vice-president, was 
nominated for the situation of governor of the state of New 
York. He was opposed by Judge Morgan Lewis, the regular 
democratic candidate, who was successful. The contest was 
excessively acrimonious. Burr had the luck of possessing the 
most determined opponents in the ranks of both the great po- 
litical parties of the country. Immediately upon Mr. Burr’s 
being placed in opposition to Jefferson, all the bitterness of that 
gentleman’s nature—and every one will admit him to have had 
a tolerable share of that quality—was poured forth upon his 
rival. Destruction to his political hopes and prospects was de- 
termined upon by the administration—and the inferiors in the 
line of office-holders and dependents followed suit of course, 
allowing none of the bile of their leader to be diluted in their use 
of it. Hamilton’s antipathy to Burr was grounded upon much 
more honourable motives—a real dislike, approaching to abhor- 
rence, of his principles, sentiments, and conduct. ‘This, so far 
as respected his public career, he was not backward at any 
period in expressing. Burr was goaded to fury by the result of 
the governor’s election. It showed him that he had lost entirely 
the confidence of the democratic party—and that there was but 
little prospect of success with any, so long as Hamilton and his 
friends lived and retained their influence. He therefore deter- 
mined to single out the “evil genius of this country’—as Mr. 
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Jefferson was pleased on one occasion to designate General 
Hamilton—and call upon him for explanations which he felt 
assured his rival would never offer, and that therefore a hostile 
meeting must be the result—or, if he did offer them, that his 
character with men of the world would be gone for ever. ‘The 
country knows full well how Mr. Burr succeeded in his object— 
and the melancholy upshot of the protracted discussion. 

The particulars of the duel, and the causes which led to it, 
have been so often discussed as not to fail to be familiar. We 
therefore do not mean to dwell upon them at any length, but 
intend merely to present a few extracts, which are either in 
themselves peculiarly interesting or have the merit of some 
novelty. ‘The general impression, we believe, ever since the 
unfortunate occurrence, has been unfavourable to Mr. Burr— 
and even the partial exhibition of the case which his biographer 
furnishes, cannot remove it in the slightest degree. No one can 
peruse the correspondence without a conviction of predetermin- 
ed hostility on the part of Burr—and the intention of a resort 
to the ultima ratio among “ men of honour.” A perusal of the 
letters induced very mournful trains of thought. That such 
a man as Hamilton should have been induced from a false 
sense of what was due to his position in society, to violate the 
laws of his country and of his God, and against, too, the con- 
victions of his own better nature, cannot indeed be recalled 
without painful emotions. Would that the awful consequence 
had been longer felt in its effects upon the tone and temper of 
society. 

We give what fell from the pen of each just before the ex- 
pected meeting. It is related of Hamilton— 


*¢ After his death, a note, which had been wri! 2-n the evening before 
the interview, was found addressed to the gentleman who accompanied 
him to the field; thanking him with tenderness for his friendship to him, 
and informing him where would be found the keys of certain drawers in 
his desk, in which he had deposited such papers as he had thought 
proper to leave behind him, together with his last will.’ Among these 
papers was the following. 

“On my expected interview with Colonel Burr, I think it proper to 
make some remarks explanatory of my conduct, motives, and views. 

“J was certainly desirous of avoiding this interview for the most 
cogent reasons. 

* 1. My religious and moral principles are strongly opposed to the prac- 
tice of duelling, and it would ever give me pain to be obliged to shed the 
blood of a fellow-creature in a private combat forbidden by the laws. 

“2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, and my life is of 
the utmost importance to them in various views. 

“3. I feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors; who, in case of 
accident to me, by the forced sale of my property, may be in some de- 

ree sufferers. I did not think ariel? at liberty, as a man of probity, 
ightly to expose them to this hazard. 

“4. Tam conscious of no ill will to Colonel Burr distinct from politi- 
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cal opposition, which, as I trust, has proceeded from pure and upright 
motives. 

“ Lastly, I shall hazard much, and can possibly gain nothing by the 
issue of the interview. 

“ But it was, as I conceive, impossible for me to avoid it. There were 
intrinsic difficulties in the thing, and artificial embarrassments from 
the manner of proceeding on the part of Colonel Burr. 

“ Intrinsic, because it is not to be denied that my animadversions on 
the political principles, character, and views of Colonel Burr have been 
extremely severe; and, on different occasions, I, in common with many 
others, have made very unfavourable criticisms on particular instances 
of the private conduct of this gentleman. 

“In proportion as these impressions were entertained with sincerity, 
and uttered with motives and for purposes which might appear to me 
commendable, would be the difficulty (until they could be removed by 
evidence of their being erroneous) of explanation or apology. The dis- 
avowal required of me by Colonel Burr, in a general and definite 
form, was out of my power, if it had really been proper for me to submit 
to be so questioned ; but I was sincerely of the opinion that this could 
not be; and in this opinion I was confirmed by that of a very moderate 
and judicious friend whom I consulted. Besides that, Colonel Burr 
appeared to me to assume, in the first instance, a tone unnecessarily 
peremptory and menacing, and, in the second, positively offensive. Yet 
I wished, as far as might be practicable, to leave a door open for accom- 
modation. This, I think, will be inferred from the written communica- 
tions made by me and by my direction, and would be confirmed by the 
conversations between Mr. Van Ness and myself which arose out of the 
subject. 

“Tam not sure whether, under all the circumstances, I did not go fur- 
ther in the attempt to accommodate than a punctilious delicacy will 
justify. If so, i hope the motives I have stated will excuse me. 

“Tt is not my design, by what I have said, to affix any odium on the 
character of Colonel Burr in this case. He doubtless has heard of ani- 
madversions of mine which bore very hard upon him ; and it is probable 
that, as usual, they were accompanied with some falsehoods. He may 
have supposed himself under a necessity of acting as he has done. I 
hope the grounds of his proceeding have been such as ought to satisfy 
his own conscience. 

“T trust, at the same time, that the world will do me the justice to 
believe that Ihave not censured him on light grounds nor from un- 
worthy inducements. J certainly have had strong reasons for what I 
have said, though it is possible that in some particulars I have been 
influenced by misconstruction or misinformation. It is also my ardent 
wish that I may have been more mistaken than I think I have been 
and that he, by his future conduct, may show himself worthy of al 
confidence and esteem, and prove an ornament and blessing to the 
country. ye 

“ As well, because it is possible that I may have injured Colonel Burr, 
however convinced thor’ 5 that my opinions and declarations have been 
well founded, as from my general principles and temper in relation to 
similar affairs, I have resolved, if our interview is conducted in the usual 
manner, and it pleases God to give me the opportunity, to reserve and 
throw away my first fire, and I have thoughts even of reserving my 
second fire, and thus giving a double opportunity to Colonel Burr to 


pause and to reflect. j ; 
“Tt is not, however, my intention to enter into any explanation on the 
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ground—apology, from principle, I hope, rather than pride, is out of the 
question. 

“To those who, with me, abhorring the practice of duelling, may 
think that I ought on no account to add to the number of bad examples, 
I answer, that my relative situation, as well in public as private, enforc- 
ing all the considerations which men of the world denominate honour, 
imposed on me (as I thought) a peculiar necessity not to decline the call. 
The ability to be in future useful, whether in resisting mischief or effect- 
ing good, in those crises of our public affairs which seem likely to hap- 
pen, would probably be inseparable from a conformity with prejudice in 


this particular. - “A. H.” 


The duel took place on the 11th of July, 1804, on the 10th, 
Mr. Burr wrote thus to his daughter :— 


“ New York, July 10, 1804. 


“Having lately written my will, and given my private letters and 
bapers in charge to you, I have no other direction to give you on the 
subject but to request you to burn all such as, if by accident made pub- 
lic, would injure any person. This is more particularly applicable to the 
letters of my female correspondents. All my letters, and copies of let- 
ters, of which I have retained copies, are in the six blue boxes. If your 
husband or any one else (no one, however, could do it so well as he) 
should think it worth while to write a sketch of my life, some materials 
will be found among these letters. 

“ Tell my dear Natalie that I have not left her any thing, for the very 
good reason that I had nothing to leave to any one. My estate will just 
about pay my debts and no more—I mean, if I should die this year. If I 
live a few years, it is probable things may be better. Give Natalie one of 
the pictures of me. There are three in this house; that of Stewart, and 
two by Vanderlyn. Give her any other litile tokens she may desire. 
One of those pictures, also, I pray you to give to Doctor Eustis. To 
Bartow something—what you please. 

“T pray you and your husband to convey to Peggy the small lot, not 
numbered, which is the fourth article mentioned in my list of property. 
It is worth about two hundred and fifty dollars. Give her also fifty dol- 
lars in cash as a reward for her fidelity. Dispose of Nancy as you please. 
She is honest, robust, and good-tempered. Peter is the most intelligent 
and best-disposed black I have ever known. (I mean the black boy I 
bought last fall from Mr. Turnbull.) I advise you, by all means, to keep 
him as the valet of your son. Persuade Peggy to live with you if you 
can. 

“IT have desired that my wearing apparel be given to Frederic. Give 
him also a sword or pair of pistols, 

* Burn immediately a small bundle, tied with a red string, which you 
will find in the little flat writing-case—that which we used with the cur- 
ricle. The bundle is marked ‘ Put.’ 

“ The letters of Clara (the greater part of them) are tied up in a white 
handkerchief, which you will find in the blue box No. 5. You may hand 
them to Mari, if you please. My letters to Clara are in the same bundle. 
You, and by and by Rares Burr Alston, may laugh at gamp when you 
look over this nonsense. 

“ Many of the letters of Clara will be found among my ordinary let- 
ters, filed and marked, sometimes ‘ Clara,’ sometimes * L..’ 

“Tam indebted to you, my dearest Theodosia, for a very great portion 
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of the happiness which | have enjoyed in this life. You have completel 
satisfied all that my heart and affections had hoped or even wished, Wit 
a little more perseverance, determination, and industry, you will obtain 
all that my ambition or vanity had fondly imagined. Let your son have 
occasion to be proud that he had a mother. Adieu. Adieu. 


** A. Burr. 


“T have directed that the flat writing-case and the blue box No. 5, both 
in the library, be opened only by you. There are six of these blue boxes, 
which contain my letters and copies of letters, except those two clumsy 
quarto volumes, in which letter-press copies are pasted. They are some- 
where in the library. The keys of the other five boxes are in No. 5. 

~ a just now occurs to me to give poor dear Frederic my watch. I 
have already directed my executors here to give him my wearing appa- 
rel. When you come hither you must send for Frederic, and open your 
whole heart to him. He loves me almost as much as Theodosia does ; 
and he does love you to adoration. 

“T have just now found four packets of letters between Clara and 
Mentor besides those in the handkerchief. I have thrown them loose into 
box No. 5. What a medley you will find in that box! 

* The seal of the late General Washington, which you will find in the 
blue box No. 5, was given to me by Mr. and Mrs. Law. You may keep 
it for your son, or give it to whom you please. 

* Assure Mrs. Law of my latest recollection. Adieu. Adieu. 

“A, Burr.” 


And on the same day to his son-in-law, Governor Alston— 


“New York, July 10, 1804. 


“My dear sir—You will find enclosed a statement of my affairs, 
Swartwout and Van Ness are joint executors with you and Theodosia. 
It was indispensable that there should be an executor on the spot. I 
have directed them to sell immediately my horses, and to sell nothing 
else until your pleasure shall be known. I pray that Theodosia may be 
consulted and gratified in this particular. 

‘“‘ Explanations of every concern of my property is given in two sheets 
of paper which accompany my will. The enclosed is an abstract. 

“Tt would have been a great satisfaction to me to have had your 
assurance that you would assume my debts, and take and dispose of the 
property at discretion. It may be done in a way which you would find a 
convenience. My creditors would take your assumption at such time as 
you might judge convenient. The property will, undoubtedly, produce 
more than the amount of my debts. What you may not incline to keep 
may be forthwith turned into cash. 

“The library, maps, pictures, and wine, are articles which you: will 
need, and which you cannot procure without great trouble and more 
money. I think, too, you would do well to retain Richmond Hill, as a 
more convenient residence than Montalto, particularly as no expense will 
be necessary for ace or improvements. _ 

‘My private letters I have directed to be put in the hands of Theodo- 
sia, that she may select from them her own, those of her mother, and 
some others. Among them and my copies you will find much of trifling, 
something of amusement, and a little of interest. 

“Get from Mr. Taylor (the younger), of Columbia or Camden, my 
letters to his brother-in-law, the late J. E. Hunt, who was one of your 
chancellors. 

“ Messrs. R. Bunner, William Duer, John Duer, and J. W. Smith, of 
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this city, and John Van Ness Yates, of Albany, all lawyers and young 
men of talents, have manifested great and disinterested zeal in my favour 
on some recent occasions.* I pray you take some notice of them, and 
give to each of them, and to William T. Broome, now in Paris, some 
small token of remembrance of me. William T. Broome, with great 
defects of temper, unites very considerable literary talents and acquire- 
ments. A little attention would attach them all to you. 

“My very worthy friend, Charles Biddle, of Philadelphia, has six or 
seven sons—three of them grown up. With different characters and 
various degrees of intelligence, they will all be men of eminence and of 
influence. Call to see the father when you pass through Philadelphia, 
and receive the sons kindly. 

“T have taught my friends in every quarter to look to you as my 
representative. There are many of them, your discernment will dis- 
tinguish which, on whose loyalty and firmness you may rely through all 
changes. 

“T have called out General Hamilton, and we meet to-morrow morn- 
ing. Van Ness will give you the particulars. The preceding has been 
written in contemplation of this event. If it should be my lot to fall, 
eee ee yet [ shall live in you and your son. I commit to you 
all that is most dear to me—my reputation and my daughter. Your 
talents and your attachment will be the guardian of the one—your kind- 


ness and your generosity of the other. 
** Let me entreat you to stimulate and aid Theodosia in the cultivation 


of her mind. It is indispensable to her happiness and essential to yours. 
It is also of the utmost importance to your son. She would presently 
acquire a critical knowledge of Latin, English, and all branches of na- 
tural philosophy. All this would be poured into your son. If you should 
differ with me as to the importance of this measure, suffer me to ask it 
of you as a last favour. She will richly compensate your trouble. 
“ Most affectionately adieu, 
“ A. Burr. 


“The elder Prevost,} Augustine James Frederic Prevost, is a most 
amiable and honourable man. Under the garb of coarse rusticily you 
will find, if you know him, refinement, wit, a delicate sense of propriety, 
the most inflexible intrepidity, incorruptible integrity, and disinterested- 
ness. I wish you could know him; but it would be difficult, by reason of 
his diffidence and great reluctance to mingle with the world. It has been 
a source of extreme regret and mortification to me that he should be lost 
to society and to his friends. The case seems almost remediless, for, 


alas! he is married ! 
“ A. Burr. 


“If you can pardon and indulge a folly, I would suggest that Madame 
Sansay, too well known under the name of Leonora, has claims on my 
recollection. She is now with her husband at St. Jago of Cuba. 


* A. Burr.” 
The meeting is described thus in the statement of one of the 
seconds, the friend of Burr. 


* “They supported Colonel Burr for the office of governor in opposi- 


tion to Morgan Lewis.” 
Tt “Mrs. Burr’s son by her first husband, Colonel Prevost, of the Bri- 


tish army.” 
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“Colonel Burr arrived first on the ground, as had been previously 
agreed. When General Hamilton arrived, the parties exchanged salu- 
tations, and the seconds proceeded to make their arrangements. They 
measured the distance, ten full paces, and cast lots for the choice of 
position, as also to determine by whom the word should be given, both 
of which fell to the second of General Hamilton. They then proceeded 
to load the pistuls in each other’s presence, after which the parties took 
their stations. The gentleman who was to give the word then explained 
to the parties the rules which were to govern them in firing, which were 
as follows: ‘The paciiee being placed at their stations, the second who 
gives the word shall ask them whether they are ready; being answered 
in the affirmative, he shall say—present! After this the parties shall pre- 
sent and fire when they please. If one fires before the other, the opposite 
second shall say one, two, three, fire, and he shall then fire or lose his 
fire.’ He then asked if they were prepared ; being answered in the affirm- 
ative, he gave the word present, as had been agreed on, and both parties 
presented and fired in succession. The intervening time is not expressed 
as the seconds do not precisely agree on that point. The fire of Colone 
Burr took effect, and General Hamilton almost instantly fell. Colonel 
Burr advanced towards General Hamilton with a manner and gesture 
that appeared to General Hamilton’s friend to be expressive of regret ; 
but, without speaking, turned about and withdrew, being urged from the 
field by his friend, as has been subsequently stated, with a view to pre- 
vent his being recognised by the surgeon and bargemen who were then 
approaching. No further communication took place between the princi- 
pals, and the barge that carried Colonel Burr immediately returned to 
the city. We conceive it proper to add, that the conduct of the parties in 
this interview was perfectly proper, as suited the occasion. 

“In the interviews between Mr. Pendleton and Mr. Van Ness, the 
were not able to agree in two important facts that passed on the ground. 
‘Mr. Pendleton expressed a confident opinion that Gereral Hamilton 
did not fire first, and that he did not fire at all at Colonel Burr. Mr>Van 
Ness seemed equally confident in opinion that: General Hamilton did fire 
first ; and, of course, that it must have been at his antagonist.’ ” 


The portion of the whole narrative which left the most unfa- 
vourable impression upon our mind as respects Burr’s moral 
constitution, is that which contains his letters written to his 
nearest, in fact, only relatives, immediately after the death of 
Hamilton. ‘They contain no expression of regret—no feeling 
of remorse—no prayer for pardon—on the contrary, they evince 
the same indifference which would have attended the death by 
his hand of a beast in the chace. Indeed he even jokes upon 
the occasion—and this, too, to his own daughter. It almost 
makes the heart sink and the blood grow cold to read it. It 
confirms fully the report which has always been current, and 
which Mr. Davis does not venture to contradict, that Burr 

days in firing at the figure of a man chalked upon a 
fence, until he attained the proficiency which his fatal shot 
evinced. But to the letters. We shall quote a few—premising 
merely that Burr had on hand, at the time, one of his numerous 
love affairs. 

VOL. xx1I.—wno. 44 48 
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“ To Joseph Alston. 
“ New York, July 13, 1804. 


“General Hamilton died yesterday. The malignant federalists or 
tories, and the imbittered Clintonians, unite in endeavouring to excite 
ublic sympathy in his favour, and indignation against his antagonist. 
housands of absurd falsehoods are circulated with industry. The most 
illiberal means are practised in order to produce excitement, and, for the 
moment, with effect. 
“T propose leaving town for a few days, and meditate also a journey 
for some weeks, but whither is not teaolvel. Perhaps to Statesburgh. 
You will hear from me again in about eight days. A. Burr.” 


“ To Joseph Alston. 
wt “July 18, 1804. 


“The event of which you have been advised has driven me into a sort 
of exile, and may terminate in an actual and permanent ostracism. Our 
most unprincipled Jacobins are the loudest in their lamentations for the 
death of General Hamilton, whom, for many years, they have uniformly 
represented as the most detestable and unprincipled of men—the motives 
are obvious. Every sort of persecution is to be exercised against me. A 
coroner’s jury will sit this evening, being the fourth time. The object 
of this unexampled measure is to obtain an inquest of murder. Upon 
this a warrant will issue to apprehend me, and, if I should be taken, no 
bail would probably be allowed. You know enough of the temper and 
principles of the generality of the officers of our state government to form 
a - ya of my position. 

“The statement' in the Morning Chronicle was not submitted to my 
perusal, I being absent at the time of the publication. Several circum- 
stances not very favourable to the deceased are suppressed ; I presume, 
from holy reverence for the dead. I am waiting the report of this 
jury ; when that is known, you shall be advised of my movements. At 
present I have decided on nothing. Write under cover to Charles Bid- 
dle, Philadelphia. A. Burr.” 


“ To Theodosia. 
“July 20, 1804. 

“La G. has, on a recent occasion, manifested a degree of sensibility 
and attachment which have their influence on gamp. Her conduct is 
also highly honourable to the independence of her mind, for all her asso- 
ciations and connections would lead to a different result. An interview 
is expected this evening, which, if it take place, will terminate in some- 
— definite. 

“It was, indeed, a pretty ludicrous description which you received. 
On the other side you may add, real good-temper and cheerfulness; a 
good education, according to the estimation of the world. I shall jour- 
ney somewhere within a few days, but whither is not yet decided. My 
heart will travel southward, and repose on the hills of Santee. 

* Adieu, my dear child. 
—pp: 327, 328. “ A. Burr.” 
“To Theodosia. 
“ Paitapecpaia, August 2, 1804, 


“ Your letters of the 8th and 18th of July are received ; the latter yes- 
terday. You must not complain or find fault if I omit to answer, or 





“The statement made by William P. Van Ness, Colonel Burr’s 
second.” 
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even to write. Do not let me have the idea that you are dissatisfied 
with me a moment. I can’t just now endure it. At another time you 
may play the Juno if r please. Your letters amuse and console me. 
Continue to write with this reliance, and without the expectation of pay 
in kind, I owe you no thanks for a letter if you demand prompt pay- 
ment to the full amount. 

“ All you write of the boy represents him such as I would have him. 
His refusal of the peaches reminded me of his mother. Just so she has 
done fifty times, aud just so I kissed her; but then I did not give her 
peaches. 

“Nothing can be done with Celeste. There is a strange indecision 
and timidity which I cannot fathom. The thing, however, is abandoned ; 
and, for a few months, I believe, all such things. 

“T shall be here for some days. How many cannot now be resolved. 
I am very well, and not without occupation or amusement. Nothing 
would give me so much pleasure as to hear that your time, or any part 
of it, is usefully employed. A. Burr.” 


“ To Theodosia. 
“PuiLapeLpuia, August 3, 1804. 


“ You will have learned, through Mr. Alston, of certain measures pur- 
suing against me in New York. I absent myself from home merely to 
give a little time for passions to subside, not from any apprehension of 
the final effects of proceedings in courts of law. They can, by no oe 
sibility, eventually affect my person. You will find the papers filled 
with all manner of nonsense and lies. Among other things, accounts of 
attempts to assassinate me. These, I assure you, are mere fables. Those 
who wish me dead prefer to keep at a very respectful distance. No 
such attempt has been made nor will be made. I walk and ride about 
here as usual. A. Burr.” 


“To Theodosia. 
“ PuitapeLpuia, August 11, 1804. 


“Your letter of the 25th July finds me in a moment ae occupa- 
tion, being on the point of embarking for St. Simons. rite to me on 
receipt of this, and enclose to the | speed at Darien, Georgia. The 
letter to me to be addressed to A. B., at Hampton, St. Simons ; and pray 
write over again all you have written since the 25th, for the letters now 
on the way will not be received for some time. I shall lay a plan for 
meeting you somewhere, but whether I may have it in my power to visit 
the high hills of Santee is doubtful ; I fear improbable. They say there 
is no going through the flat country at this season without hazard of life. 
Consult your husband about this, and write me as above directed. You 
shall hear from me the moment of my arrival anywhere ; that js, I shall 
write, and you may read as soon as you can get the letter. 

“Tf any male friend of yours should be dying of ennui, recommend to 
him to engage in a duel and a courtship at the same time—prob. est. ~ 

“ Celeste seems more pliant. I do believe that eight days would have 
produced some grave event; but, alas! those eight days, and perhaps 
eight days more, are to be passed on the ocean. 

“* My love to Natalie; to her girl and hen! boy. I have received a 
very charmirg letter from her, which shall be noticed when I get the 
other side of you. Adieu. 
—pp. 330-332. “ A. Burr.” 


The alleged treason of Burr forms the chief remaining inci- 
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dent of importance in his life, and upon the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the charge we presume there can now be but little 
difference of opinion. The party heat of the day has evaporated, 
and men are enabled to form their judgment upon the improba- 
bility of the story and the weight of the testimony. Both are 
against its truth—and Mr. Davis has, we think, clearly made 
out his case, if it indeed needed additional evidence to support 
it. Burr’s plan undoubtedly was to invade Mexico, and proba- 
bly that portion of it which has since become so famous as the 
republic of ‘Texas, and to erect there an independent sovereignty 
—whether monarchical or republican does not clearly appear. 
He thought that war would take place between us and Spain, 
which would give him a fair pretext for invading her territories 
from the United States. Probably, if it had been in his power 
so to do, he would not have been withheld from his project by 
the continuance of peace—-but clearly there was no treason 
intended against the United States. He appears for many years 
previously to have felt a deep interest in the cause of what be- 
came afterwards the South American republics; but whether this 
feeling on his part arose from a pure and ardent attachment to 
the cause of liberty, or was mingled with anticipations of per- 
sonal advantage, is very problematical. We should be inclined 
to adopt the latter as the correct supposition. 

We have spoken of Burr’s talents as a public speaker, which 
were great. ‘They were probably never so fully developed as 
on the occasion of his farewell address to the senate of the Uni- 
ted States. The occasion, and all the circumstances of his case 
must be considered, in order to do full justice to the extraordi- 
nary tact and merits of his speech. He had returned to his post 
as presiding officer of the senate with the blood of one of the 
most distinguished men of his country upon his hands—a fugi- 
tive, in fact, from the injured justice of his own state—hated by 
the administration, and perhaps more hated by the federal part 
for the loss of their illustrious leader. Yet he presided with all 
the dignity, calmness, moderation, and firmness, which ever 
attended the discharge of his public duties as vice-president of 
the United States, ‘These qualities shone forth very conspicu- 
ously upon the trial of Judge Chase, which was the last public 
act ever performed by him. His opponents as well as his friends 
—for at that period he still retained many of the latter—freely 
tendered him their applause for his behaviour on that solemn 
emergency. In the bombastic language so often to be found in 
the columns of our newspapers, he was said “to have conducted 
himself with the dignity and impartiality of an angel, but with 
the rigour of a devil.” His manner here is chiefly spoken of ; 
but on the occasion more immediately the subject of our notice, 
it was the matter cf his address, conjoined with the manner of 
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its delivery, which so deeply affected the senate. All the pa- 
pers teemed with his praises. From the Washington Federalist 
of the 13th of March, 1805, which gave perhaps the best ac- 
count of the scene, the following is extracted :— 


“On Saturday, the 2d of March, 1805, Mr. Burr took leave of the 
senate. This was done at a time when the doors were closed ; the senate 
being engaged in executive business, and, of course, there were no specta- 
tors. lt is, however, said to be the most dignified, sublime, and impres- 
sive that ever was uttered ; and the effect which it produced justifies these 
epithets. I will give you the best account I have been able to obtain, 
from the relation of several senators, as well federal as republican. 

“*Mr. Burr began by saying that he had intended to pass the day 
with them, but the increase of a slight indisposition (sore throat) had 
determined him then to take leave of them. He touched lightly on some 
of the rules and orders of the house, and recommended, in one or two 
points, alterations, of which he briefly explained the reasons and princi- 

es. 

«He said he was sensible he must at times have wounded the feelings 
of individual members. He had ever avoided entering into explanations 
at the time, because a moment of irritation was not a moment for expla- 
nation ; because his position (being in the chair) rendered it impossible 
to enter into explanations without obvious danger.of consequences which 
might hazard the dignity of the senate, or prove disagreeable and injuri- 
ous in more than one point of view; that he had, therefore, preferred to 
leave to their reflections his justification ; that, on his part, he had no 
injuries to complain of; if any had been done or attempted, he was igno- 
rant of the authors; and if he had ever heard, he had forgotten, for, he 
thanked God, he had no memory for injuries. 

“© He doubted not but that they had found occasion to observe, that to 
be prompt was not therefore to be precipitate ; and that to act without 
delay was not always to act without reflection ; that error was often to 
be preferred to indecision ; that his errors, whatever they might have been, 
were those of rule and principle, and not of caprice; that it could not be 
deemed arrogance in him to say that, in his official conduct, he had known 
no party—no cause—no friend; that if, in the opinion of any, the disci- 

line which had been established approached to rigour, they would at 
east admit that it was uniform and indiscriminate. 

“ ¢ He further remarked, that the ignorant and unthinking affected to 
treat as unnecessary and fastidious a rigid attention to rules and decorum ; 
but he thought nothing trivial which touched, however remotely, the 
dignity of that body ; and he appealed to their experience for the justice 
of this sentiment, and urged them, in npn x the most impressive, and 
ina manner the most commanding, to avoid the smallest relaxation of 
the habits which he had endeavoured to inculcate and establish. 

“¢ But he challenged their attention to considerations more momentous 
than any which rded merely their personal honour and cheracter— 
the preservation of law, of liberty, and the constitution. This house, 
said he, is a sanctuary ; a citadel of law, of order, and of liberty ; and it 
is here,—it is here, in this exalted refuge—here, if any Where, will resist- 
ance be made to the storms of political frenzy and the silent arts of 
corruption ; and if the constitution be destined ever to perish by the 
sacrilegious hands of the demagogue or the usurper, which God avert, 
its expiring agonies will be witnessed on this floor.’ 

wd He then adverted to those affecting sentiments which attended a 
final separation—a dissolution, perhaps for ever, of those associations 
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which he hoped had been mutually satisfactory. He consoled himself, 
however, and them, with the reflection that, though they separated, they 
would be ecgaged in the common cause of disseminating principles of 
freedom and social order. He should always regard the proceedings of 
that body with interest and with solicitude. He should feel for their 
honour and the national honour so intimately connected with it, and 
took his leave with expressions of personal respect, and with prayers, 
and wishes,’ &c.” pp. 261—363. 


Mr. Davis adds :— 


“In this cold relation a distant reader, especially one to whom Colo- 
nel Burr is not personally known, will be at a loss t6 discover the cause 
of those extraordinary emotions which were excited. The whole senate 
were in tears, and so unmanned that it was half an hour before they could 
recover themselves sufficiently to come to order, and choose a vice-pre- 
sident pro tem. ‘ 

“At the president’s, on Monday, two of the senators were relating 
these circumstances to a circle which had collected round them. One 
said that he wished that the tradition might be preserved as one of the 
most extraordinary events he had ever witnessed. Another senator he- 
ing asked, on the day following that on which Mr. Burr took his leave, 
how long he was speaking, after a moment’s pawee, said he could form ao 
idea; it might have been an hour, and it might have been but a moment; 
when he came to his senses he seemed to have awakened as from a kind 
of trance. 

“The characteristics of the vice-president’s manner seemed to have 
been elevation and dignity—a consciousness of superiority, &c. No- 
thing of that whining adulation; those eanting, hypocritical complaints 
of want of talents; assurance of his endeavours to please them ; hopes 
of their favour, &c. On the contrary, he told them explicitly that he 
had determined to pursue a conduct which his judgment should approve, 
and which should secure the suffrage of his own conscience, and that 
he had never considered who else might be pleased or displeased ; 
although it was but justice on this occasion to thank them for their defer- 
ence and respect to his official conduct—the constant and uniform sup- 
port he had received from every member—for their prompt acquiescence 
in his decisions; and to remark, to their honour, that they had never 
descended to a single motion of passion or embarrassment; and so far 
was he from apologising for his defects, that he told them that, on re- 
viewing the decisions he had had occasion to make, there was no one 
which, on reflection, he was disposed to vary or retract. 

“As soon as the senate could compose themselves sufficiently to 
choose a president pro tem., they came to the following resolution :— 


**¢ Resolved, unanimously, That the thanks of the senate be presented 
to Aaron, Burr, in testimony of the impartiality, dignity, and ability 
with which he has presided over their deliberations, and of their entire 
approbation of his conduct in the discharge of the arduous and important 
duties assigned him as president of the senate ; and that Mr. Smith, of 
Maryland, and Mr. White, be a committee to wait on him with this 


resolution. 
** Attest. Sam. A. Otis, Secretary.’ 
“To which resolution Colonel Burr returned the following answer 
to the senate :-— 


“ ¢ Next to the satisfaction scining from a consciousness of having dis- 
charged my duty, is that which is derived from the approbation of those 
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who have been the constant witnesses of my conduct, and the value of 
this testimony of their esteem is greatly enhanced by the promptitudé 
and unanimity with which it is offered 

“<*] pray you to accept my respectful acknowledgments, and the as- 
surance of my inviolable attachment to the interests and dignity of the 


senate. 
—pp. 363, 364. “ A. Burr.” 


Burr possessed a remarkable knowledge of human. nature. 
This quality was highly useful to him at the bar, and contri- 
buted much to his influence with both sexes. No more striking 
evidence of it on his part, nor indeed in the case of ahy one, 
can be found than in his extraordinary selection of Andrew 
Jackson for the post of president of the United States at so early 
a period as 1816. With this personage Burr had made an inti- 
mate acquaintance during his western tour—and had war en- 
sued with Spain, there is little doubt but that the fortunes of 
these two daring men would have been united in the attempt to 
wrest from that country the fertile soil of Mexico. Fancy may 
disport herself at pleasure in a sketch of the probable destiny of 
the “child of fortune,” had circumstances led him, in company 
with Aaron Burr, to a distant theatre of action. Certain it is 
our country could well have spared him, and no little gratifica- 
tion would have mingied with our recollections of Andrew Jack- 
son, if all his bold experiments had been tried upon other sub- 
jects than ourselves. Such men as Burr and Jackson, with 
full scope given to their associated enterprise and recklessness, 
would probably have done deeds with which the “ humble 
efforts” of the latter, startling even as they were, would modestly 
decline a comparison. ‘The letter to which we had reference is 


worthy of preservation. 


“ To Governor Joseph Alston. 
“ New York, November 20, 1815. 


“ A congressional caucus will, in the course of the ensuing Paani 
nominate James Monroe for President of the United States, and will cal 
on all good republicans to support the nomination. 

ri Whether we consider the measure itself, the character and talents 
of the man, or the state whence he comes, this nomination is equally 
exceptionable and odious. eo @ 

“T have often heard your opinion of these congressional nomiwations, 
They are hostile to all freedom and independence of suffrage. A certain 
junto of actual and factitious Virginians, having bad possession of the 
government for twenty-four years, consider the United States as their 
Property, and, by bawling ‘support the administration,’ have so long 
succeeded in duping the republican public. One of their principal arts, 
and which has* been systematically taught by Jefferson, is that of pro- 
moting state dissentions, not between republican and federal—that would 
do them no good—but schisms in the republican party. By looking 
round you will see how the attention of leading men in the different 
states thus been turned from general and state politics. Let not 


this disgraceful domination continue. 
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“Independently of the manner of the nomination and the location of 
the candidate, the man himself is one of the most improper and incom- 

tent that could be selected. Naturally dull and stupid ; extremely 
illiterate ; indecisive to a degree that wae be incredible to one who did 
not know him ; pusillanimous, and, of course, hypocritical; has no opi- 
nion on any subject, and will be always under the government of the 
worst men ; pretends, as I am told, to some knowledge of military mat- 
ters, but never commanded a platoon, nor was ever fit to command one. 
‘ He served in the revolutionary war !/’—that is, he acted a short time as 
aid-de-camp to Lord Sterling, who was regularly f ean reel Monroe’s 
whole duty was to fill his lordship’s tankard, and hear, with indications 
of admiration, his lordship’s long stories about himself. Such is Mon- 
roe’s military experience. I was with my regiment in the same division 
at the time. Asa lawyer, Monroe was far below mediocrity. He never 
rose to the honour of trying a cause of the value of a hundred pounds. 
This is a character exactly suited to the views of the Virginia junto. 

“To this junto you have twice sacrificed yourself, and what have you 
got by it? Their hatred and abhorrence. Did you ever know them to 
ee oa ae a man of talents and independence? Never—nor ever 
will. 

“It is time that you manifested that you had some individual character ; 
some opinion of yourown; some influence to support that opinion. Make 
them fear you, and they will be at your feet. Thus far they have reason 
to believe that you fear them. 

“ The moment is extremely auspicious for breaking down this degrad- 
ing system. The best citizens of our country acknowledge the feeble- 
ness of our administration. They acknowledge that offices are bestowed 
merely to preserve power, and without the smallest regard to fitness. If, 
then, there be a man in the United States of firmness and decision, and 
having standing enough to afford even a hope of success, it is your duty 
to hold him up to public view: that man is Andrew Jackson. Nothin 
is wanting but a respectable nomination, made before the proclamation o 
the Virginia caucus, and Jackson’s success is inevitable. 

“If this project should accord with your views, I could wish to see 
oa prominent in the execution of it. It must be known to be your work. 

hether a formal and open nomination should now be made, or whether 
you should, for the present, content yourself with barely denouncing, by 
a joint resolution of both houses of your legislature, congressional cau- 
cuses and nominations, you only can judge. One consideration inclines 
me to hesitate about the policy of a present nomination. It is this—that 
Jackson ought first to be admonished to be passive; for, the moment he 
shall be announced as a candidate, he will be assailed by the Virginia 
junto with menaces, and with insidious promises of boons and favours. 
There is danger that Jackson might be wrought upon by such practices. 
4 an open nomination be made, an express should be instantly sent to 

im. 

“This suggestion has not arisen from any exclusive attachment to 
Jackson. The object is to break down this vile eombination which rules 
and degrades the United States. If you should think that any other 
man could be held up with better prospect of success, name that man. I 
know of no such. But the business must be accomplished, and on this 
occasion, and by you. So long as the present system prevails, you will 
be struggling against wind and tide to preserve a precarious influence. 
You will never be forgiven for the crime of having talents and inde- 
pendence. 


“Exhibit yourself, then, and emerge from this state of nullity. You 


oe. 
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owe it to yourself, you owe it to me, you owe it to your country, you owe 
it to the memory of the dead. 
“I have talked of this matter to your late secretary, but he has not 
seen this letter. 
“ A. Burr. 


_“ Your secretary was to have delivered this personally, but has changed 
his course on hearing that Jackson is on his way to Washington. If 
you should have any confidential friend among the members of congress 
from your state, charge him to caution Jackson against the perfidious 
caresses with which he will be overwhelmed at Washington. A. B. 

“ New York, December 11, 1815. 


“A copy of the preceding went under cover to Dr. Wragg. Since 
that date things are wonderfully advanced, as your secretary will write 
or tell you. These will require a written message (letter) from yourself 
and others, (or yourself alone, but three names would look more formal, 
advising Jackson what is doing; that communications have been ha 
with the northern states, requiring him only to be passive, and asking 
fr-m him a list of persons in the western states to whom you may ad- 


dress your letters. 
—pp. 433—436. “ A. Burr.” 


The only redeeming trait in Burr’s personal character which 
we can gather from his life and letters, was his parental fond- 
ness. He undoubtedly loved his daughter with all the warmth 
of affection which any father can feel—and he extended that 
love to her only child. So far as attention to the cultivation of 
the mind and manners of his offspring can discharge a parent’s 
duty, Burr fulfilled it—and his daughter was worthy of his 
care, and amply returned his love. But he totally neglected 
the higher duties of a father and a man—he never led her mind 
to the contemplation of the works of her Creator, or to the reve- 
lations of his divine will. In a word, he totally neglected her 
religious education. We are constrained, from all the light 
which his biographer furnishes, to say, that Burr was totally 
deficient in the holy unction of our erring nature, and passed 
through life, and entered his grave, without one serious thought 
of his prospects beyond it. 

Mrs. Alston, from her letters in the volume before us, seems 
to have been a highly accomplished woman. It is much to her 
praise that she should have inspired her husband with such 
strong and enduring affection. Her melancholy end is well 
known. ‘The feelings of Mr. Alston may be conjectured from 
his letter to her father when the awful truth became impressed 
upon his mind. It is a fine tribute to her worth. It may be 
well to add, that her child had died some time before her loss. 


“ F'rom Joseph Alston. 
“February 25, 1813. 


“Your letter of the 10th, my friend, is received. This assurance of 
my fate was not wanting. Authentic accounts from Bermuda and Nas- 
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sau, as late as January 30, connected with your letter from New York of 
the 28th, had already forced upon me the dreadful conviction that we 
had no more to hope. Without this victim, too, the desolation would 
not have been complete. My boy—my wife—gone, both! This, then, 
is the end of all the hopes we had formed. You may well observe that 
you feel severed from the human race. She was the last tie that bound 
us to the species. What have we left? In surviving the 30th of June! 
I thought I could meet all other afflictions with ease, yet I have stag- 

ered under this in a manner that I am glad had not a witness. Your 
etter of January 28 was not received till February 9. The Oaks, for 
some months visited oniy at intervals, when the feelings the world 
thought gone by were not to be controlled, was the asylum | sought. It 
was there, in the chamber of my wife, where every thing was disposed 
as usual; with the clothes, the Locke. the playthings of my boy around 
me, that I sustained this second shock, doubled in a manner that I could 
not account for. My son seemed to have been reanimated, to have been 
restored to me, and to have just perished again with his mother., It was 
the loss of both pressing upon me at the same moment. 

“Should it be my misfortune to live a century, the 30th of June and 
the 10th of February. are so impressed upon my mind that they will al- 
ways seem to have just passed. I visited the grave of my boy. The 
little plans we had all three formed rushed upon my memory. Where 
now was the boy? The mother I cherished with so much pride? I felt 
like the very spirit of desolation. If it had not been for a kind of stupe- 
faction and confusion of mind which followed, God knows how I shoald 
have borne it. Oh, my friend, if there be such a thing as the sublime 
of misery, it is for us that it has been reserved. 

“You are the only person in the world with whom I can commune 
on this subject; for you are the only person whose feelings can have any 
community with mine. You knew those we loved. With you, there- 
fore, it will be no weakness to feel their loss: Here, none knew them ; 
none valued them as they deserved. The talents of my boy, his rare 
elevation of character, his already extensive reputation for so early an 
age, made his death regretted by the pride of my family ; but, though 
certain of the loss of my not less admirable wife, they seem to consider 
it like the loss of an ordinary woman. Alas! they know nothing of my 
heart. They never have known any thing of it. Yet, after all, he isa 
poor actor who cannot sustain his little hour upou the stage, be his part 
what it may. But the man who has been deemed worthy of the heart 
of T'heodosia Burr, and who has felt what it was to be blessed with 
such a woman’s, will never forget his elevation. 

—pp. 430—432. “ JoserH ALSTON.” 


Governor Alston survived his wife but a short time. His 
strength had been previously impaired—and her loss gave the 
ne blow to his health. 

The life of Colonel Burr furnishes an instructive lesson to 
the youth of our country. With admitted talents of the highest 
grade—with captivating personal manners and address—a mem- 
ber of a party which, from the time of its origin, was gradually 
progressing in popular favour—industrious—persevering—elo- 
quent—what was wanting to elevate him to the highest station 


' “The day on which his son died.” 
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in our land? What wanting to give him a better reward—the 
affections of the people during life, and preserve him fresh in 
their sympathies when dead? Why did not the name of Aaron 
Burr descend with those of the other patriots of the revolution, 
time-honoured and embalmed in the memories of his country- 
men—their proudest inheritance? For aught that appears in 
Mr. Davis’s book, a stranger might well hesitate for an answer 
—but the response is at hand. Burr was deficient in principle 
—he was without a heart—selfish, sensual, badly ambitious. 
No confidence could be reposed in him; for he lacked moral 
worth. No respect could be felt for him; for he gave much of his 
time and of his thoughts to communion with the most depraved 
of his species. His unhallowed associations debased his intel- 
lect. He breathed a tainted atmosphere, and was no fit com- 
panion for the pure and the good. His faculties were still fur- 
ther brutalized by his love of money—his speculative hankering 
for wealth—which led him to the base search after defects in 
his neighbour’s titles, in order to sweep away inheritances from 
their unsuspicious occupants. This course of life lost him the 
respect of his fellow-citizens—must have deprived him of his 
own self-esteem, and therefore plunged him more deeply in vice 
—and when old age came, with its tardy yet certain pace, instead 
of bringing with it “that which should accompany it”— 


“ As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends” — 


it found him a solitary being upon whom his neighbours looked 
with wonder, mingled both with fear and scorn—an outcast 
from the society of the virtuous, and a cipher in the world both 
social and political. His biographer could rake together no 
tribute to his memory, when, in extreme old age, he sank into 
the tomb, but a single memorial from a private society in a col- 
lege upon which he had conferred some favours, and where he 
requested that his bones might be laid. The forgetfulness and 
indifference of his fellow-men could not have been more vividly 
manifested. 
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Art. VI.—1. Precis Historique des faits relatifs au Magne- 
tisme Animal, jusques en Avril, 1781. Par M. Mesmer, 
Docteur en Médecine de la Faculté de Vienne. Londres: 1781. 

2. Report of Dr. Franklin and other Commissioners, charged 
by the King of France with the examination of the Animal 
Magnetism as practised at Paris. Philadelphia: 1837. 

3. Letter to Dr. A. Brigham on Animal Magnetism: being 
an account of a remarkable interview between the author and 
Miss Loraina Brackett, while in a state of somnambulism. 
By Witi1am L. Store. New York: 1837. 

4. Exposition, or a New Theory of Animal Magnetism, with 
a Key to the Mysteries : demonstrated by experiments with 
the most celebrated somnambulists in America. By C. ¥. 
Durant. New York: 1837. 

5. Animal Magnetism: past fictions—present science. By 
Joun Bett, M. D., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine and 
Medical Jurisprudence ; Member of the College of Physicians 
of Philadelphia, and of the American Philosophical Society, 
etc. Philadelphia: 1837. 


The credulity of man, and his unconquerable love for the 
marvellous, will for ever render him the subject of easy imposi- 
tion. Superstition is a component part of the human character, 
which may be modified and diminished by education, but can 
never be wholly eradicated. The influence of experience, and 
the progress of genuine knowledge, will subdue the wildness of 
imagination ; and every phenomenon, which man in obscure 
ages would have regarded as supernatural, he will now subject 
to the rigid scrutiny of science, until it is recognised as the effect 
of an unvarying law of nature. 

But notwithstanding the enlightenment of this age, and its 
great perfection in civilization, philosophy is ever on the march; 
and the very fact that it is still capable of advancement, renders 
us constantly on the alert to effect new developments. The 
wonderful scientific discoveries already made, which are evi- 
dent to the senses, and therefore indisputable, unduly operate 
upon the imagination, and prepare the mind for a belief in new 
marvels, however inconsistent with the established laws of na- 
ture. Theories the most visionary, and projects founded upon 
them, are constantly emerging like bubbles from the bosom of 
the stream, and which, as ephemeral and transitory as they, 
vanish when they have risen to the surface. 

The science (so called) of animal magnetism, has of late so 
engrossed public attention in this country, that we conceive our- 
selves called on, as public journalists, to examine some of the 
evidences of its truth which its advocates have presented to the 
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world. Before we proceed to this task, however, it will be 
proper to exhibit to the reader a brief view of its origin and 
progress. 

The ancients avowed that there existed throughout the uni- 
verse a vital fluid, without which there could be neither life nor 
motion—that the immaterial part of man, his soul, was a portion 
of this fluid, which on his death was separated from the body, 
and entered into other combinations, and gave life and motion 
to other animals, and that this principle of vitality was an 
emanation from the great spirit which animates the works of 
creation. 

The savans of old, in the course of their enquiries, were 
attracted by the singular qualities of the magnet. What was 
the principle of its operation no one knew, but as it for ever 
turned to the north, it was concluded that its powers were an 
emanation from the polar star. Magnetism, then, and the vital 
fluid were concluded to be the same, and hence every action of 
nature was attributed to its influence. 

The man who may be considered as the inventor of the mag- 
netical science was Paracelsus de Hohenheim, a Swiss physi- 
cian, alchymist and astrologer, who lived in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. He is said also to have discovered the 
philosopher’s stone ; and to have composed an elizir vite, the 
use of which would prolong life to the age of a thousand years. 
It so happened, however, that Paracelsus got drunk with some 
friends (probably while celebrating the fourth of July) and 
broke the bottle containing the precious fluid ; the tradition 
further informeth us that he died of mania a potu before he 
could prepare a fresh supply for the apothecaries, and thus this 
invaluable elixir was for ever lost to the world. 

Van Helmont came after Paracelsus in magnetical investiga- 
tions, and wrote a treatise entitled, “De Magnetica Vulnerum 
Curatione,” which we recommend to the perusal of our readers, 
if they can manage to lay their hands upon it, which is rather 
doubtful. 

The first real impetus, however, which was given to the science 
took place about the middle of the eighteenth century, when it 
was reduced to something like system by Frederick Anthony 
Mesmer, a physician of Vienna. But even in Germany, where 
the minds of men are so peculiarly tinctured with a passion 
for the marvellous, Mesmer was regarded as an irreclaimable 
visionary ; and when he published his treatise “On the influence 
of the Planets on the Human Body,” he became an object of 
general derision. 

The first idea of Mesmer was that electricity was the es- 
sence which pervaded nature; but, after many investigations 
and a great number of unsuccessful experiments, he abandoned 
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that theory, when his attention was directed by an astronomer 
of Vienna to the properties of the magnet. His experiments in 
magnetism, as he asserts, were attended with extraordinary suc- 
cess, and he proceeded to reduce his theory to fixed principles, 
and thus record it in the category of learned sciences. 

According to Mesmer himself, he had acquired in Vienna a 
considerable eminence in his profession; but on the first pro- 
mulgation of his new doctrines he became an object of ridicule 
to the academic tribes. Possessed, however, of a competent 
fortune, he was not dependent upon his profession. for subsist- 
ence, and was therefore unremitting in his efforts to propagate 
the new science. 

The first formal development of the system before any sci- 
entific body, was made to the medical faculty of Vienna, who 
decided against it. A summary was transmitted to most of the 
learned societies of Europe, from none of whom did it receive 
the slightest attention, except the Academy of Berlin, who con- 
prvcahen the subject, and pronounced the author to be undera 
delusion. M. Mesmer, then travelled through Bavaria, Suabia, 
and Switzerland, for the purpose, as he modestly avowed, of as- 
tonishing the philosophers of those countries; but his efforts 
were entirely futile, and he returned to Vienna disgusted with 
the stupidity of man, and fully convinced that the human race 
were alike, in all countries of the world. And now, for a length 
of time, he persisted in the determination to undertake no more 
the conversion of fools into wise men; and in conformity with 
it, privately prosecuted his favourite science at home, attempt- 
ing and performing several wonderful cures, which he details 
in his “ Mémoires sur la découverte du Magnetisme Animal.” 

It will be borne in mind that, at the time of which we now 
speak, the animal magnetism was used by its professors only as 
a mean of curing diseases. In the healing art it was universal 
in its action, but somnambulism and clairvoyance, which are 
its principal results at the present day, were entirely unknown. 

Unfortunately, however, for the success of the seience, the 
cures related by M. Mesmer were not sufficiently authenticated 
to inspire the public with full confidence ; neither was the repu- 
tation he claimed to have acquired in Vienna acknowledged by 
the savans of that city, still less was it admitted by his profes- 
sional brethren. The “Journal Encyclopedique” of June, 1778, 
contains a letter from Vienna, addressed to M. Hehl, a member 
of several learned societies of Switzerland, in which Mesmer is 
spoken of as a man ignorant almost of the fundamental princi- 
ples of his profession, and without the least knowledge of the 
theory of magnetism. This, perhaps, is not a just assertion ; but 
it is certainly enough to excite the indignation of a thoroughbred 
physician, who has devoted the labour of years to the acquisi- 
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tion of his art, and who knows by the experience of his life the 
infinite variety of ills to which flesh is heir, and the many and 
various modes of treatment necessary for their cure—that one 
solitary remedy should be proposed for all diseases, without 
regard to the nature and character of those diseases, and the 
habits and constitutions of the persons afflicted by them. Any 
man, in the present condition of medical science, would be 
scouted at as a quack, who would indiscriminately prescribe 
such an universal nostrum. ; 

The ignorant are easily deceived by empiricism, and it is the 
business of science to undeceive them. We remember that 
when the composition known as “Swaim’s Panacea” was in 
the full tide of successful newspaper puffing, it was held forth 
as a ae remedy for all diseases. It was thus syllogisti- 
cally argued by the concoctor: All the diseases of the human 
frame result from a single cause, viz., impurity of the blood— 
purify the blood, and you cure all diseases. Swaim’s Panacea 
purifies the blood—therefore, Swaim’s Panacea cures all dis- 
eases. And thus it is ever with the ignorant and unreflecting. 
They take for granted the correctness of premises which are in 
most instances false; their conclusions, as a consequence, are 
also false, and the most disastrous effects are often the result. 

In a journal entitled “ La Nature considérée sous ses diffe- 
rentes aspects, année 1780, No. 4,” appears the testimony of a 
distinguished physician, M. De Volter, an Aulic counsellor, and 
director of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Bavaria, in which 
he refutes the assertions of Mesmer in regard to the cure of M. 
Osterwald, at Munich—a cure which was triumphantly cited in 
proof of the efficacy of the system. De Volter asserts that the 
magnetic treatment violently affects the nervous system, which 
of course bears out the assertions of its professors of the present 
day, that persons in ill health are peculiarly liable to its influ- 
ence. And thus, after submitting to the treatment of Mesmer, 
the strength of M. Osterwald was so entirely prostrated, and his 
nerves were so shattered, that he lived but a short time. Mesmer 
seems to have been rather annoyed at this exposition of the 
effects of his system, and thus exonerates himself from having 
had any agency in producing the catastrophe :— | 

“Quant a M. Osterwald, je ne sais comment il a usé de la 
santé que je lui avois rendue. II s’est marié depuis; on m’a 
assuré qu’il etoit mort au sortir de table, soit d’indigestion, soit 
d’un coup de sang. Je suis faché de ne l’avoir pas rendu im- 
mortel.” : 

So that M. Osterwald was not killed by M. Mesmer ; but the 
unfortunate man happening to get married, after he was cured 
by the magnetism, was worried to death by his wife—or perhaps 
(being gastronomically inclined) he “ rejoiced the inward man” 
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to such an extent that he died of indigestion, or fell over in a fit 
of apoplexy. 
he ill success which attended the efforts of Mesmer at 
‘Vienna, was confirmed by his evading the entertaining of a 
commission of the faculty of that city. He therefore determined 
upon leaving his country, and accordingly, in 1778, repaired to 
Paris. 

After encountering many difficulties there, which it is unne- 
cessary for our purpose to detail, he established himself at 
Creteil, a village near Paris, and took into his house a number 
of patients; for the purpose of subjecting them to the magnetic 
treatment. He had asked the Royal Society of Medicine to 
appoint a committee to examine his patients, and the cures he 
had effected; but the society not choosing to appoint the com- 
mittee of examination in the manner he desired, voted the ap- 
pointment of a regular commission to witness and report the 
result of his experiments wpon such persons as they might 
think proper to subject to it. M. Mesmer absolutely refused this 
proposition. 

In a letter written to Mesmer, M. Vicq d’Azir, secretary of the 
society, thus notices his refusal :— 

“Votre lettre annongant que cet examen, et les visites neces- 
saires n’entrent pas dans votre projet, et que pour y suppleéer, il 
nous suffit, suivant vous, d’avoir la parole d’honneur de vos 
malades et des attestations ; la compagnie, en, vous les remittant, 
vous declare qu'elle a retiré la commission dont elle avoit chargé 
quelques uns de ses membres a votre sujet. Il est de son devoir 
de ne porter aucun jugement sur des objets dont on ne la met 
pas a portée de prendre une pleine et entiére connoissance, sur 
tout lorsqu’il s’agit de justifier des assertions nouvelles. Elle 
se doit 4 elle méme cette circonspection dont elle s’est toujours 
fait et se sera toujours une Joi.” 

It appears, therefore, that Mesmer had no idea of making the 
commissioners the actual eye witnesses of his treatment. He 
wished them to examine his patients and see the result of the 
treatment, and not the treatment itself. He expected them to 
decide upon the system, and report to the Royal Academy, from 
a simple inspection of those under his care, without knowing 
any thing about their previous habits, or the diseases under 
which they were suffering, and he expected them to receive his 
word of honour and the oral testimony of the patients as to all 
the details of which their report to their constituents should be 
composed. Under these circumstances the commission was im- 
mediately withdrawn, and Mesmer treated as an impudent quack. 

Soon after his rupture with the Academy of Sciences and the 
Royal Society, he left Creteil and returned to Paris, where he 
continued for a time almost unnoticed. 
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There was one member of the Royal Academy of Medicine 
who was a firm believer in the magnetic theory, and a stanch 
discip'e of Mesmer. We allude to Mr. D’Eslon, who wrote a 
work called “ Observations sur le Magnetisme.” 

This gentleman, unlike Mesmer, was willing to subject the 
system to the full investigation of the faculty. He undertook 
to evince the existence of the animal magnetism—to communi- 
cate to them his knowledge in relation to it; and to prove the 
efficacy of the discovery in the cure of human maladies. In 
March, 1784, therefore, the king appointed a commission, con- 
sisting of four physicians of the faculty of Paris, and five mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Sciences, among whom was Dr. 
Franklin, then minister of the United States at the court of 
France. 

The agent of which Mesmer claims the discovery, he thus 
describes :— 


“M. Mesmer has described the agent he professes to have discovered, 
and to which he has given the appellation of animal magnetism, in the 
following manner :—‘ It is a fluid universally diffused ; the vehicle of a 
mutual influence between the celestial bodies, the earth, and the bodies 
of animated beings; it is so continued as to admit of no vacuum; 
its subtlety does not admit of illustration; it is capable of receiving, 
propagating, and communicating all the impressions that are incident to 
motion; it is susceptible of flux and reflux. The animal body is sub- 
ject to the effects of this agent; and these effects are immediately pro- 
duced by the agent insinuating itself into the substance of the nerves. 
We particularly discover in the human body qualities analogous to those 
of the loadstone ; we distinguish in it poles differentand opposite. The 
action and the virtue of the animal magnetism are capable of being com- 
municated from one body to another, animate or inanimate; they exert 
themselves to considerable distances, and without the least assistance 
from any intermediate bodies: this action is increased and reflected b 
mirrors ; it is communicated, propagated, and augmented by sound ; an 
the virtue itself is capable of being accumulated, concentrated and trans- 
ferred. Though the fluid be universal, all animal bodies are not equally 
susceptible of it; there even are some, though very few, of so opposite 
a nature,as by their mere presence to supersede its effects upon any 
other contiguous bodies. 

“<The animal magnetism is capable of curing immediately diseases 
of the nerves, and mediately other distempers ; it improves the action of 
medicines ; it forwards and directs the salutary crises so as to subject 
them totally to the government of the judgment ; by means of it the phy- 
sician becomes acquainted with the state of health of each individual, 
and decides with certainty upon the causes, the nature and the progress 
of the most complicated distempers ; it prevents their increase, and effects 
their extirpation, without at any time exposing the patient, whatever be 
his age, sex, or constitution, to alarming incidents, or unpleasing conse- 
quences.’ ‘In the influence of the magnetism, nature holds out to us a 
sovereign instrument for securing the health and lengthening the exist- 
ence of mankind.’ ” 


It was this agent that the commissioners were appointed to 
examine, and when they met at the house of D’Eslon he read 
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to them a memoir, of which the theory was the basis, in which 
he asserted that there was but one nature and one distemper, 
and that animal magnetism was the one and only remedy. He 
discovered to them the poles of the human body—instructed 
them in the process of the magnetism, and the manner of direct- 
ing, towards the diseased, the magnetic fluid. 

After being thus instructed in the mysteries of the science, 
the commissioners proceeded to observe its effects, and on seve- 
ral occasions witnessed the public method of M. D’Eslon. At 
other times, experiments were exhibited to them in private, in 
order that they might have the opportunity of freely discussing 
these experiments and exchanging such observations and opi- 
nions as the occasion might call forth. 

It forms no part of our purpose—nor is it in our power if it 
did so, owing to the limited space at our command—to follow 
the royal commissioners through the rigid investigation to which 
they subjected the magnetic theory. The reader may have easy 
access to the Report, the title of which stands second in order 
at the head of this article, and which has been republished in 
Philadelphia. We will only observe, that a vast difference 
existed between the results of the public and private experi- 
ments. The subjects who were publicly operated upon, were 
either the. poor patients of M. D’Eslon, or were selected by him 
for that purpose, and were consequently at his command, and 
in all probability exhibited the effects which they had been pre- 
viously instructed to feign. Those who were subjected to the pri- 
vate treatment were selected by the commissioners, many of them 
being diseased persons from the lowest class, who, according to 
the theory, were peculiarly liable to the magnetic influence. 
None of these persons exhibited the slightest sensation, which 
could not be traced to a cause entirely distinct from the mag- 
netism. The commissioners themselves were magnetized. Some 
of them were in ill health, and of extremely delicate constitu- 
tions, but no effect whatever was produced upon them. Dr. 
Franklin (who, it has been falsely asserted, took no other than 
a nominal part in the commission) was magnetized at his house 
at Passy, and although in very delicate health, experienced no 
sensation. ; 

But it is said that very decided sensations have been produced 
in persons who could not be suspected of feigning. This may 
easily be accounted for by the influence of the imagination. It 
was observed by the commissioners in the course of the investi- 
gation, that those persons who had full faith in the power of the 
magnetism were sensibly affected by the treatment, while those 
who either disbelieved it, or who, from never having witnessed 
its effects upon others, were entirely ignorant of it, experienced 
no sensations when subjected to it themselves. And this was 
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constantly the case, as well with persons of nervous tempera- 
ment as with those of strong constitution. But still further ; an 
individual who has faith in the magnetic influence, will exhibit 
strong sensations when he knows that he is undergoing the 
magnetic treatment; whereas, if the same individual be subject- 
ed to the operation at a time when he is ignorant that he is 
undergoing it, he will experience no sensations arising from it. 
These facts have been tested by experiment, and authorize the 
conclusion that the effects of the magnetism can only be attri- 
buted to the imagination. 

It is true that the same effects may be produced by different 
causes. But it will not be denied here, that imagination has 
excited sensations and crises without the magnetism, when the 
magnetism was utterly ineffectual without the imagination. 
Thus, for example :—A woman was sent for, whose sensibility 
to the influence was known. The physician who performed 
the operation undertook to magnetize her through a paper par- 
tition. ‘The paper offered no obstruction to the passage of the 
magnetic fluid, for it is a principle of the theory that neither 
paper nor stone walls are obstacles to its passage. Now observe 
the result. This person was magnetized at the distance of a 
foot and a half, with the paper intervening, during thirty min- 
utes, in a direction opposite to the poles, (which is according to 
the rules of the science,) and no sensation whatever was pro- 
duced. The operator then passed to the other side of the paper, 
where the woman was sitting, and went through the same pro- 
cess, at the same distance, the only differénce being that the 
magnetism was conveyed in the direction of the poles, which, 
according to the principles of the science, ought to have pro- 
duced no effect. In three minutes the woman was thrown into 
a state of violent excitement, and exhibited all the symptoms of 
the convulsive crisis. 

In the one instance, the operation was performed in full 
accordance with the rules of the theory, without effect. In the 
other, it was performed, not in accordance with the rules, with 
effect. In the first instance, the woman was ignorant that the 
magnetic influence was directed towards her. In the second, 
she was fully cognizant of the fact. 

Many experiments were instituted by the commissioners, 
which produced the unanimous conclusion that the agent, mis- 
called animal magnetism, is not a fluid capable of being per- 
ceived by any of the senses—and that all the effects attributed 
to it are the results of physical compression, imagination, and 
imitation. They satisfactorily proved that convulsions could 
not be produced without exciting the imagination. One cause, 
therefore, being only requisite to one effect, the supposition of 
the magnetic nid is unnecessary. It is not to be disputed that 
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violent physical effects often arise from exciting moral causes ; 
but it is rarely to be expected that any benefit can accrue to the 
corporeal functions from an over excitement of the mind. The 
frequent employment of the imagination in producing the con- 
vulsive crises, could not fail in the end of causing the most 
pernicious physical effects. 

The blow struck by the royal commissioners when they put 
forth their report seemed likely to be fatal to the theory of ani- 
mal magnetism. All faith in it ceased among those men of 
science and learning who had previously entertained an idea of 
its possibility, though some time elapsed before the belief was 
dissipated from the minds of the multitude. It dragged out a 
lingering existence with the credulous people for a brief space, 
when at length by the power of this report it died; or rather 
fell into a lengthened trance. After a lapse of years, however, 
it was again revived under the influence of a new phenomenon, 
the discovery of the Marquis de Puységur, which excited an 
extraordinary enthusiasm. We refer to the somnambulism and 
clairvoyance, which were capable of being produced by it. 

Puységur and his disciples asserted that the results of maguet- 
ism arose from a subtle fluid accumulated in the brain, which 
was conducted throughout the system by the nerves leading 
from the brain—that this fluid has an universal corporeal action, 
and is wholly subjected to the will, and can be insinuated into 
any other body. It was the will alone which was the origin of 
the magnetic influence, and the manner of directing the power 
of the will towards the patient, in order to be effectual must be 
physical, that is, by the eye, or by pointing the finger, or some 
other mode of manipulation. The theory of the poles, and the 
planetary influence was entirely denied. ‘The modus operandi 
of the school of Puységur being also different from that of Mes- 
mer, the bucket and the manipulation by contact being dispensed 
with, and the operations also being private, the results produced 
were singularly different. The violent excitement and the 
convulsive crisis no longer appeared, but the patients were re- 
duced: to a state of somnambulism. This new discovery— 
without which the science could not easily have been revived 
after the report of the royal commissioners—renewed the excite- 
ment throughout Europe ; and in 1827 the subject was again 
presented to the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and a committee 
nominated to investigate the new doctrine. Five years elapsed 
before their experiments enabled them to come to any conclu- 
sion upon the subject. ‘They then reported favourably to the 
magnetic science, and detailed a number of experiments, which, 
casting aside the possibility of deception, were, without doubt, 
confirmatory of this report. But if the candid and unbiased 
reader will examine that report, he will be struck with astonish- 
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ment that so learned a body could allow themselves to be thus 
egregiously duped. In many of their experiments no effects 
whatever were produced by the application of the magnetism, 
and in every case where somnambulism was produced, the fact 
that the commissioners did not detect the collusion which was 
evidently practised, can only be accounted for by supposing that 
they must have been asleep themselves. 

We shall now proceed to the introduction of the magnetic 
science into the United States, and the manner in which it is 
practised here. But in the first place it will be proper to lay 
before the reader a description of the manipulations, and the 
mode of magnetizing, used by Deleuze and his followers. We 
take this description from the report of the commission last 
mentioned. 


_ “ The person,” says the report, “who was to be magnetized was placed 
in the sitting position, on a convenient sofa, or upon a chair. The mag- 
netizer, sitting on a little higher seat, before his face, and at about a foot 
distant, recollects himself a few moments, during which he holds the 
thumb of the patient, and remains in this position until he feels that the 
same degree of heat is established between the thumbs of that person 
and his own. Then he draws off his hands in turning them outwards, and 
places them upon the shoulders for nearly one minute. Afterwards he 
carries them down slowly, by a sort of friction, very light, along the arms, 
down to the extremities of the fingers—he begins again the same motion 
five or six times; it is what magnetizers call passes. Then he passes 
his hands over the head, keeps them there a few moments, brings them 
down in passing before the face, at the distance of one or two inches, to 
the epigastrium, where he stops again, either in bearing upon that region, 
or without touching it with bis fingers. And he thus comes down slowly 
along the body, to the feet. These passes, or motions, are repeated dur- 
ing the greatest part of the course, and when he wishes to finish it, he 
carries them even beyond the extremities of the hands and feet, in shak- 
ing his fingers at each time. Finally, he performs before the tace and 
the chest some transversal motions, at the distance of three or four 
inches, in presenting his two hands, put near one another, and in remov- 
ing them abruptly. At other times, he brings near together the fingers 
of each hand, and presents them at three or four inches distant from the 
head or the stomach, in leaving them in that position for one or two mi- 
nutes; then, alternately drawing them off, and bringing them near those 
parts, with more or less quickness, he imitates the motion that we natu- 
rally execute when we wish to get rid of a liquid which met the ex- 


tremity of our fingers.” 


It is in this way that the magnetic fluid is transmitted from 
the magnetizer to the patient, and brings the latter in subjection 
to the will of the former. The manner of ascertaining the time 
when the fluid has taken effect is given by Deleuze :—“ If your 
patient speaks, and to the question ‘Do you sleep?’ answers 
‘Yes;’ he isasomnambulist. When your somnambulist shall 
have given an affirmative answer to your first question, you may 
address others to him. These questions should be simple, clear, 
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well adapted, and concise. ‘They should be made slowly, with 
an interval between them, leaving the somnambulist all the time 
he wishes to reflect on them.” 

The first lectures in this country on animal magnetism which 
attracted much public attention, were delivered m Providence, 
Rhode Island, in the year 1836, by Charles Poyen St. Sauveur, 
the translator of the Report on Magnetical Experiments by the 
Commissioners of the Royal Academy of Medicine. It is asserted 
that he has made proselytes to the science of many men of learn- 
ing and eminence, by the extraordinary facts developed by his 
lectures and experiments, and that some of these persons have, 
under his instructions, become professional magnetizers. Neither 
he nor his disciples put forth any hypothesis to account for the 
phenomena of the science : they attempt not to account for their 
existence by any of the known laws of nature: they exhibit 
those phenomena as sustained by the evidence of the senses, 
without the shadow of an explanation—for they are alike won- 
derful and inexplicable. 

How far the evidence of the senses may be relied upon, or 
how far they may be blinded and deceived by the collusion of 
fraudulent actors, is a question to which we now address our- 
selves; by taking up the pamphlet whose title stands third in 
order at the head of this paper, and examining the evidences 
which it adduces in favour of the magnetic influence. 

Col. William L. Stone, the author of this pamphlet, is the 
editor of a newspaper, and a gentleman of respectability in the 
city of New York. He had already made himself conspicuous 
by his writings, and by the active part he had taken in detecting 
the notorious impostures of Maria Monk. ‘When the science of 
animal magnetism was last introduced into this country it ex- 
cited general attention, and became a subject of controversy 
among the learned and unlearned—“ Scribimus indocti, doc- 
tique” —and the newspaper press took a most decided part, either 
as its opponents or advocates. In this discussion, the editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser was its bitterest foe, and for many 
months the science was writhing under the lash of his unspar- 
ing satire. About this time M. Poyen introduced the system 
into Providence, and the illustrations which he exhibited there, 
it is said, made a strong impression upon some of the eminent 
men of that city. The publication of the experimental details 
and the attestations of men of unimpeachable character who had 
witnessed them, caused a great excitement in the public mind, 
and even our learned author began to ponder deeply upon the 
mysterious developments of the power of the magnetic influence. 
Still he continued to oppose it with undiminished rancour, to the 
no small dissatisfaction and inconvenience of the eastern profes- 
sors, who were thus made the subjects of laughter and ridicule. 
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The battery of the gallant colonel seemed to carry more 
bullets into the camp of the magnetizers than they could 
well endure; and although only “paper bullets of the brain” 
and easily returned in kind—yet, distrusting their power of 
silencing the battery in this way, they chose capitulation rather 
than battle. Accordingly, they instigated one of their converts, 
“a distinguished prelate of the episcopal church,” then at Pro- 
vidence, to write to Mr. Stone, inviting him to an investigation 
of the phenomena of the magnetic influence. This letter was 
carried to him by a special ambassador, (doubtless one of the 
magnetizers,) who entered into a conversation with him on the 
subject in question, detailing a number of facts of a surprising 
character—“ Of the truth of which,” says the colonel, “ I could 
not entertain a doubt, without impeaching the character of my 
informant for veracity.” ! ! ! 

With this delicate consideration for a person whom he had 
never before seen, and of whom he knew nothing, our author 
listened with a greedy ear to the wondrous tales of his visiter. 
The gallant colonel was, as it were, magnetized by the eloquence 
of the professor, and subjected to the power of his “ will”—and 
before they parted a promise was given that he would make a 
visit to Providence, and witness the magnetic experimenis. 

The great object of his curiosity at that place was a Miss 
Loraina Brackett, who (as his informant stated) had performed 
some astonishing exploits while in a state of magnetic somnam- 
bulism. For example: she had read a note sent to her from 
Troy under three envelopes, while the seals remained unbroken. 
She had gone into a garden when asleep and gathered flowers, 
whose names and colours she would easily distinguish. She 
had been sent to a dry goods store, and had purchased various 
articles of merchandise with as perfect facility as any other per- 
son could have done when awake. The envoy of the magne- 
tizers had also informed Mr. Stone that this young woman was 
a person of respectable character and of unaffected piety ; that 
some years before she had received a severe injury upon the 
head, which for a time deprived her of reason. From this 
injury she had partially recovered—her eyes, however, were so 
affected as to produce a disease of the optic nerves, (amaurosis,) 
which gradually weakened her sight, until, finally, she became 
totally blind, and so continued to be to that moment. 

In pursuance of his resolution, Mr. Stone went to Providence 
in the month of August of the present year, and on his arrival 
instituted an enquiry in relation to these statements, preparatory 
to a personal investigation of the truth by actual experiment. 
The information was confirmed, and our author further satisfied 
himself that the characters of the other persons concerned in 
the experiments were such as to place them beyond all suspicion 
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of quackery or imposture. Doctor Capron, particularly, the 
individual who was to perform the magnetic operation, was a 
physician of eminence, and could not by any possibility be sus- 
pected of bad faith towards him, or fraudulent. collusion with 
his patient. Many other particulars of the history of Miss 
Bracket Mr. Stone also learned, which contirmed his belief of 
the integrity of the parties. We refer the reader to the pam- 
phlet under consideration for a fuller exposition of them. 

During all the time that elapsed between his arrival at Provi- 
dence and the exhibition of the experiments, it appears to us 
that the magnetizers lost no time, and omitted no opportunity for 
disciplining the mind of the colonel into the state of credulity 
necessary for their purpose. It seemed to be their constant effort 
to impress him with confidence. They dwelt upon the diffi- 
dence and retiring manners of the young lady, and her delicate 
and sensitive feelings. They spoke of the great difficulty of 
obtaining her consent to this exhibition, asserting and reiterat- 
ing that her friends, (who were of the highest respectability,) 
and her physician, (who was of the first eminence,) and herself, 
(who was remarkably timid and modest,) were unwilling to 
subject her to public scrutiny. 

Having thus endeavoured to impress Mr. Stone with the 
belief that they had no other object in view than the promotion 
of truth and the advancement of science, they proceeded to 
introduce him to Dr. Capron, whom we have already mentioned 
as the conductor of the projected experiments. “I found him,” 
says our author, “an intelligent gentleman, alike above impos- 
ture, deception, collusion, and quackery.” The positive manner 
in which this judgment is pronounced upon a man whom he 
had never before seen, and of whom he had never even heard, 
except from those who were directly associated with him in this 
, enterprise, is but little calculated to inspire confidence in the 
deliberation and caution with which Colonel Stone forms his 
opinions. A correct estimate of a man’s intelligence may often 
be founded upon a single conversation ; but how any one can 
reconcile it to his conscience to guarantee the integrity and 
moral character of an utter stranger, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. If a person utterly unknown to him should apply to 
Mr. Stone, requesting him to become his security for his faith- 
fully performing the duties of an office of high pecuniary trust 
and responsibility, the request would be laughed to scorn, and 
the applicant treated with the disdain which his impudence 
would merit. In the case of such a pecuniary guarantee, how- 
ever, if the principal should prove faithless, the person becoming 
security would be the only sufferer; but in endorsing the moral 
integrity of an individual under the circumstances mentioned, 
and introducing him to the confidence of the public under the 
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protection of his mantle, Mr. Stone subjects that public to decep- 
tion and fraud, and himself to no loss, should the person to whom 
he has lent the influence of his name be proven an impostor. 

In thus speaking, we would have it understood that we are 
dealing ii abstractions only, and not in offensive personalities. 
We have no idea of imputing to Dr. Capron any thing approach- 
ing to fraud. His name has never before reached our ears, and 
for aught we know he may be a person of respectability and 
even eminence in his profession. In truth, we are rather inclined 
to pity him as the deceived, than condemn him as the deceiver; 
but if he should ever awake from his dream and discover the 
deception which has been practised upon him, he may at least 
console himself with the reflection that other men, of whose 
company he need not be ashamed, have also laboured under 
absurd delusions. Dr. Johnson himself believed in ghosts, and 
our old friend Cotton Mather in witches. 

Through the united influence of Dr. Capron and the other 
magnetizers, the difficulties interposed by the friends of Miss 
Brackett were overcome, and an interview for experiment was 
fixed (this being Saturday) for the ensuing Monday. In the 
mean time Mr. Stone continued his enquiries upon the subject. 
In regard to Miss B. he was assured, upon authority not to be 
questioned, “that the power of seeing objects not present, or 
rather of transporting herself in imagination from one place to 
another, no matter how distant, and of viewing objects and 
scenes which she had never seen or heard described, and giving 
correct accounts of them herself, had been strikingly displayed 
in many instances.” At one time she had been taken (in ima- 
gination) to New York, and had walked through some of the 
principal streets—at another, she had gone to Washington—at 
another, to Saratoga: all which places she described with great 
accuracy. We now come to the interview with Mr. Stone, and 
the tests which he applied to the powers of the clairvoyante. 

At the time appointed, the parties met at the house of Mr. 
Hopkins—a number of persons were present, most of whom 
were the friends of Miss Brackett—the patient was brought into 
the room, and the colonel was perfectly delighted with her 
modest and diffident manners, which he seems to be never tired 
of eulogising. 'The process of magnetizing was gone through, 
and the lady was put to sleep, principally by the action of the 
eyes, and some slight manipulations. She was, of course, in- 
sensible to the voices of all present, except that of the mag- 
netizer. Her eyes were covered by green spectacles, and large 
balls of cotton were under the glasses; in addition to which her 
eyelids were entirely closed.—( We should be glad to learn, how 
it was possible for Col. Stone to know that the eyelids were 
closed, when they were so completely hidden from his view.) 
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She was moreover, quite blind. We will now give, in Mr. 
Stone’s own words, her first achievements in clairvoyance. 


“Soon after going into the room she appeared to see the pictures and 
admire them. This fact was tested in every way. From her repugnance 
to so much company, however, the little circle drew as much as possi- 
ble away from her, and her chief conversation on the subject of pictures 
was held with my friend, with whom, both sleeping and waking, she 
had previously been acquainted. Invariably, when she studied a picture, 
she turned her back upon the wall against which it hung. When she 
took up a print to examine it, she held it at the back of her head, or 
rather just over the parietal bone. With my friend she conversed freely, 
and selected from the small prints a likeness of Mrs. Judson, whose life 
she said she had read several times. She took up a portrait, while stand- 
ing on the side of the room opposite to my friend and myself, and put- 
ting it to the side of her head, almost behind, as she remained alone, 
inquired—‘ Is not this a likeness of John Foster ?—John—Yes, it is John 
Foster.’ I immediately passed round the table to her, and held a brief 
conversation with her respecting the character and writings of Foster— 
of whom there had not been a word said, before she selected his picture 
and pronounced his name. Her reading of the names on the prints was 
very slow, as she read by letlering, as the freemasons eal] it; that is, 
by studying each letter, and first repeating it in a whisper, as though to 
herself. But she made no mistakes that were discovered. She had an 
objection to read, arising from an idea, if we were looking at the picture 
with her, that we knew as well as she, and that it was idle in us to ask 
her what we could not be ignorant of. If, however, she was holding a 
picture by herself, in a different part of the room, on asking the question, 
whose likeness she was looking at ? she would answer correctly, as in 
the case of John Foster. Sometimes she would exhibit the simplicity 
of childhood, as in the case of an allegorical print suspended by the 
wall. The inscription was—‘ America guided by Wisdom.’ My friend 
asked her toread it. She replied, that she mart read half of it if he 
would read the other half. She then, after a moment of study, read 
‘ America guided’—and would read no more; insisting, playfully, that 
the gentleman referred to must read the other two words. 

“Inthe early part of this exhibition she suddenly exclaimed—‘ why, 
who could have put that there? It is no ornament to such a room as 
this.’ Saying which, she stepped across the carpet, and took down a 
coarsely printed handbill, which had been suspended among the prints 
over the mantel-piece, by design, but which had not attracted my notice 
until she thus directed the attention of the circle to the object.” 


All this was very astonishing to our author, who was unable 
to discover any means by which deception could have been 
r¢actised; but let us look at these exploits a little more closely 
than he appears to have done. From the repugnance of the 
young woman to so much company, the circle drew away from 
her as far as possible, thus rendering it more easy for her to 
examine the pictures with her eyes, without detection. We 
say that fraud was practised ; and these being our premises, we 
are not bound to believe that Miss Brackett is blind. If she be 
blind, where was the necessity for placing green glasses and 
cotton pads over her eyes? The truth is, that the woman is 
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‘mot blind. And if any proof were wanting, other than the 


presumptions arising from every page of Col. Stone’s pamphlet, 
out of her own mouth will we convict her, and point the reader 
to her own words,* spoken in an unguarded moment to Mr. 
Durant—“ there are a great many persons have been cured by 
it, (the animal magnetism,) and my sight is so far recovered 
by it, that Ican distinguish objects very well.” “Why, sir,” 
observes Mr. Durant, “I thought you told me she was blind ?” 
“So she is,” replies Dr. Capron, “perfectly blind.” “But she 
says she sees objects perfectly well.” “Ob, yes,” says the doc- 
tor, “she can discern the faint outlines of objects, when held to 
a strong light.” 

We will take her word for the truth, in this one instance. If 
she can “distinguish objects very well,” it is enough for her 
purpose, as it is for ours. We do not wish her to see through 
a mile stone. 

Well, then, admitting that her vision is perfect, it is asked, 
how could she see through the cotton? Nothing could be more 
easy than to arrange the cotton in such a way, as to leave a 
loophole for that purpose; the smallest possible aperture would 
be sufficient. “But,” says Mr. Stone, “when she studied a pic- 
ture, she turned her back on the wall against which it hung.” 
Yes, but she took care to catch a glimpse through the loophole, 
before she turned her back upon it. And when she took a print 
from the table and held it over the parietal bone, she could 
easily pass it before her eyes, before she placed it in that position. 

But this is not the only way in which to account for the cir- 
cumstances detailed. Supposing Miss Brackett to be actually 
and bond fide blind, what was more easy than previously to 
instruct her in the manner in which the pictures were arranged 
on the wall, together with all the particulars relating to them, 
in such a way as to enable her to answer correctly any questions 
which might be put to her about them? And what could be 
more easy than to mark the prints which lay upon the tabie, so 
that she might distinguish them by the touch? But in case the 
cotton padding should become so disarranged as to obstruct her 
sight; or in case she were unable to find the mark upon one 
of the loose prints, and therefore failed in her answer, she had 
a very ingenious way of getting out of the difficulty. When- 
ever she was not able to distinguish the subject of the prints in 
her hand, she took good care that the interrogator should exa- 
mine it with her; and when he asked a question in relation to 
it, she refused to answer, saying, it was idle in him to ask her 
what he knew perfectly well himself. As to her taking down 
the handbill, there is nothing wonderful in that—she saw it as 


* Exposition, C. F. Durant, page 165. 
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plainly as any one in the room; and if she did nod see it, she 
had been instructed as to its position. 

At this period, Mr. Stone seated himself by the side of the 
patient, and the doctor transferring her hand into his, “ clothed 
him with the power of enjoying her exclusive company.” He 
had previously enquired of her friends, whether she had ever 
been in New York, and was answered in the negative. He 
then asked her, whether she would like to visit New York; to 
which she replied that she would. 'The colonel and the young 
woman then started off (in imagination) through the air, and 
after a pleasant aerial voyage, descended on the Battery. The 
details of a conversation which here took place between the 
parties are given, in which there is nothing remarkable, that 
we can discover. Miss Brackett remarked a man with a “ queer 
hat,” and a round jacket, who looked like a quaker ; and the 
colonel cudgels his brains to find out who the man could be— 
he at last concludes him to be a member of the Castle Garden 
Boat Club; having no evidence, however, except the woman’s 
remark, that there was any person on the spot at all. He at- 
tempts to prove the correctness of the supposition by telling us, 
that on his return to New York, he met a member of the club, 
who told him he thought it was possible, that one of their mem- 
bers might have been there at the time. The young woman, 
in going into Castle Garden, remarked that it did not much re- 
semble a garden; and expressed her surprise that an esplanade 
should be called a Battery. These being very prominent points 
in the city, she was doubtless perfectly acquainted with their 
character and position. For ourselves, we have no manner of 
doubt that she ‘had made real, as well as imaginary, visits to 
New York, and acquainted herself with these particulars, as 
well as others, to which we shall refer anon. 


“* And here we are by the Bowling-Green,’ I remarked. ‘How do 
you like it?’ 

“It is very pretty.’ 

“ «Well; here is Mr. Ray’s house—how do you like that ?’ 

“<Ttis a splendid house.’ 

*¢ On the left hand,’ said I. 

“*No; on the right hand—but stop,’—she said—t why—there—(smi- 
ling,) I was turned round, and was walking back down the street. You 
are right. It is on the left hand.’ 

“ At this moment her attention appeared to be divided between two or 
more objects—one on either hand. I enquired what she saw on her right. 
She declined a direct answer, and evaded a reply two or three times. 
She then extended her hands to the left, as if curiously examining some- 
thing by the touch. ‘I saw something like this at Washington,’ she 
remarked. [This was during her ideal visit, of which I have spoken 
above, for she has never beenthere. The gentleman making that dream 
visit, however, said that her description of some statuary was correct. 
‘It is carved,’ she continued. And then she turned to the object on her 
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right, and I again asked what it was. She replied that she did not wish 
to tell me, and IJ inferred, as did others of the circle, that she had de- 
scried something that offended her delicacy. Then turning to the left, 
she said—‘ Why—they are’—‘ They are what? Idemanded. ‘Why, 
I am trying tosee.’? ‘What do they look like? Do they resemble lions ?’ 
‘Yes,’ she replied—‘ they are lions—bronzed lions.’ I had spoken the 
word lions too hastily ; but her own unaided discovery that the noble 
pair of lions dormant guarding the portals of Mr. Ray’s house, were of 
bronze, rendered this incident the most striking development in the case, 
thus far. I then asked her of what materials the house was built. She 
replied, ‘I will feel it and see,’—suiting the action to the word. 
‘Why,’ she continued, ‘I have seen a house built of the same mate- 
rials in Boston.’ She was asked whether it resembled any building in 
Providence—whether the colour resembled the Arcade. ‘ It looks like 
the columns of the Arcade,’ she replied. Those columns are of eastern 
granite, and so is the house of Mr. Ray.’ 


Now, this is really too absurd to be seriously treated; and 
how a man of sense and cultivation, as we are told Mr. Stone 
is, could suffer himself to be deceived by such shallow artifices, 
surpasses our comprehension. He first points out Mr. Ray’s 
house, and asks, ‘“‘ How do you like that?” and Miss Brackett 
was sharp enough to see that such a question would not have 
been asked, unless there was something remarkable to distin- 
guish Mr. Ray’s from other houses. She, therefore, answered, 
“itis a splendid house.” Any fool might have guessed as much. 
The young woman then pretends to feel something which at- 
tracts her attention, and Mr. Stone enquires what it is; to which 
enquiry she refuses an answer, until he very wisely asks if they 
are lions, to which she with astonishing sagacity answers, 
“Yes.” She then observes, “they are bronzed lions,” which 
luckily happens to be the fact, showing that people will guess 
correctly sometimes. ‘There is but one other material of which 
the lions could have been made, and therefore the chances of 
guessing right were exactly fifty per cent. This guess strikes 
Mr. Stone with wonder and admiration, and he calls it, “thus 
far, the most striking development in the case.” He then asks 
her of what materials the house was built; which she can’t 
exactly tell; he asks, whether it resembled the columns of the 
Arcade in Providence, and she answers, “ Yes.”—‘ Those co- 
lumns,” says the colonel, “are of eastern granite, and so is the 
house of Mr. Ray.”—Wonderful! ‘They now proceeded up the 
street to the Astor House, and Mr. Stone proposes going in, but 
the woman declines, “ because there are so many men standing 
at the door.” Our author dilates upon this, as another “ strik- 
ing development,” not considering, as Miss B. did, that there is 
generally a crowd about the door of every large hotel. And, 
moreover, how could he know whether there really was a group 
of men at the door, at this particular time? After some further 
conversation in relation to the old Mechanics’ Hall, in which 
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our “somnambulist displayed no remarkable powers of clair- 
voyance,” they proceeded along Park Place to the College. 


“That,” said I, “is the College Green.’ 

“ * How beautif.1!” she exclaimed. ‘I must go and walk there.’ 

“¢ But will you not step into my house first? It is close by.’ 

“*No; I must take a walk there first. But there is nobody there.’ 

“*¢ It is private ground,’ [ replied; ‘ but the president of the college is 
my next door neighbour, and I have permission to walk there whenever 
I please. The gate is always open, and we will step in for a few mi- 
nutes.’ On reaching the foot of the street— 

“¢ There,’ she exclaimed, with a playful smile, “you said the gate 
was always open, but you see it is shut.’ 

“Tt is not locked, however,’ I rejoined, ‘as you will see. 
There, you see I have opened it. Now, step in, and we will walk 
around the grounds.” a ° . 

“*How do you like the college? ‘ Very well,” she replied—‘ but 
= is nobody in it” ‘Because it is the vacation,’ said 1; which was 
the fact.” 


+ + 


* * How do ag like the trees ?’ I enquired. 
“* Very well; but there is one of them which is decaying, and should 


be cut down and taken away.’ 

“T was not aware of this fact, and from my knowledge of the trees, 
thought she must be in error. On examination since my return, how- 
ever, I find that one of the trees, in front of the wing occupied by Pro- 
fessor McVickar, has been sadly injured, by being barked in several very 
large places ; and the trunk is otherwise dtseased. A canvass bandage, 
tarred, has been applied to the trunk, and the trunk itself has been smear- 
ed with that staple of North Carolina merchandise. 

“T told her the president of the college lived in the first wing. She 
replied that there was nobody living there now—the house being empty. 
On enquiry, I find that she was correct—the house being shut up, and 
the president’s family in the country.” 


Only two remarks of Miss Brackett, in the above quotation, 
call for any notice. “How do you like the College?” “Very 
well,” she replied, “ but there is nobody in it.” Now we have 
passed by the college green a hundred times, and we never 
remember to have seen an individual either in the building or 
about it; probably because the classes were engaged in their 
recitations. Miss B. was perfectly safe, therefore, in making 
such a remark, which proves nothing. Moreover, she was pro- 
bably not ignorant that this was the time of the summer vaca- 
tion. 

“ How do you like the trees?” I enquired. “ Very well, but 
there is one of them which is decaying.” ‘This was a remark 
having no particular application. If the particular tree had 
been indicated, and its character and position mentioned, there 
might have been something in it. Among so many trees, it 
would be singular if one could not be found which was not 
entirely healthy. 

The colonel then proposes to Miss Brackett to step into his 
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house, to which she assents. They go into the kitchen, and 
she makes sundry observations and statements. 

“Tt was evident,” says Mr. Stone, “that this was all incor- 
rect as to our domestic establishment, and it struck me that she 
had by mistake entered the wrong house,” (oh !) “I accordingly 
addressed her thus :”— 

“Why, Miss Brackett, we have made a mistake, and gone 
into the wrong house,” &c. Then he took her over the way to 
his own house, where a farce was enacted, the first scene of 
which was in the kitchen, and which concluded thus :— 


“Tt being washing day, I asked—are they not washing? She said, 
and repeated, they were not. I asked what kind of frock the girl had on ? 
She replied that she could not see clearly—the room was rather dark— 
(of course)—but she believed it was a dark purple sprig. On both these 
points she was mistaken. T'he cook was washing that day, and the 
Jrock of the girl was blue, with a small light flower. It is proper to 
add, moreover, that there was no coloured woman engaged in culinary 
operations, or otherwise, at the time in question, in the house opposite, 
where I supposed my companion had entered by mistake. 


* Addressing my fair companion again, I observed that we had been 
long enough in the kitchen, and that I had a number of pictures in the 
drawing-rooms above, which I was desirous she should see. We there- 
fore ascended through the always dark staircase passage, and entered 
the drawing-room. I attempted to direct her attention to several pictures, 
but in her imagination she ran across the room to the centre table, stand- 
ing in one corner, expressing her admiration of the books with which it 
was covered. She glanced at several, speaking of the beautiful pictures 
with which they were filled. With one of them she seemed to be most 
of all pleased. I asked her what it was. She replied ‘I|l—illustrations 
of the Bible.’ I had not thought of the table of books unti! she thus 
called my attention to them. ‘Isaw just sucha one the other day,’ she 
said, ‘at Mr. Farley’s in Providence, only the cover of that was Suis, 
and this is green.’” 


Whoever informed Miss Brackett concerning the books on the 
table, was rather unfortunate in telling her that the particular 
book mentioned was cased in green. According to Mr. Stone, 
he had possessed two copies of the Illustrations of the Bible, one 
of which had a green cover, and the other brown. One of them 
had been presented to a friend, but of which colour he was igno- 
rant. On returning home, he found that it was the green cover 
which he had given away. Doubtless Miss Brackett’s informant 
had made his examination while the green cover was there. 


“ Having satisfied herself with the books, she next turned to the pic- 
tures, though not’ without urging. Reaching up her hands, she took 
down a small painting, and asked me to look at it—placing it in my 
hands. I asked her what it was. ‘Ask me what it is! said she, ‘when 
you have it in your own hands, and know as wellas I! She would do 
no such thing. 

“T then po. her to examine the painting over the side-board. She 
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looked at it for some time, and in answer to questions, expressed great 
pleasure at its beauty. But 1 could not induce her to tell me what it 
was, or describe it, bor the avowed reason that I was looking at it with 
her, and it was trifling with her to ask such a question. 


“‘ Among the paintings were several portraits. To one of them, an 
admirable head by Inman, Miss Brackett objected that the coat was too 
old fashioned, and she wondered they should have painted a man in 
such acoat. ‘The remark as to the rather countryfied cut of the coat was 
correct; but she spoke of a quaker coat, as appearing upon one of the 
portraits, which is not there.” 


Mr. Stone then took Miss Brackett into his library, and she 
observes that the room is too long and too narrow. He then 
directed her attention to a picture over the fireplace, (mention- 
ing the position,) which deeply affected her, causing her to shed 
tears. A miniature which he took from a drawer she admired, 
and said it was very beautiful. Various other paintings, to 
which her attention was directed, she examined, but refused to 
describe them, upon the plea that Mr. Stone saw them as well 
as she, and therefore thus to question her was absurd. 

We now come to her interview with the doctor, in which she 
describes the pictures in Mr. Stone’s house. 


“JT now requested Dr. Capron to take her from me, and resume his 
sway over her for the purpose of the suggested cross-examination through 
him as to what she had seen. He took her by the hand, and the follow- 
ing scene ensued :— 

*** Ah, Loraina, are you here ? 

*¢ Why, doctor, how do you do? When did you come from Provi- 
dence ?” 

“<¢T have just arrived.’ 

**T am glad to see you.’ 

*¢ And 1am very glad to see you. When did you come to New York ?’ 

“] forget the reply to this question. The conversation, however, was 
upon the common topics which would be naturally suggested by an ac- 
tual meeting of friends, under the circumstances imagined. The doctor 
continued :— 

“** How have you been engaged since you came to New York? Have 
you seen any thing?” 

“Oh yes. Mr. Stone has been taking a walk with me, and shown 
me a great many things.’ She then informed him, in answer to ques- 
tions, of her walk through Broadway—mentioned the lions, the Astor 
House, and other matters, not necessary to be repeated for the purpose 
of this narrative. Doctor Capron continued :— 

** Well, Loraina, when Mr. Stone was in Providence, a few days 
since, he spoke to me of some pictures which he prizes highly. Did you 
see any of them ?’ 

*“*Oh yes. I went to his house and saw a great many. I took down 
one, and handed it to him; and, what do you think ?—he wanted me to 
tell him what it was, when he had it in his own hands !—but I wouldn’t 
—he pestered me with so many questions!’ 

“T here suggested to the doctor that he should ask her whether she 
saw a fruit piece. He did so. ‘Oh yes,’ was the reply. ‘ That was 
the very picture I took down and wouldn’t tell him what it was.’ 
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“This was correct. From what I could gather, wher she began exa- 
mining the paintings, I supposed she referred to a beautiful fruit piece 
by Ward, of London. 

“The doctor continued—‘ Mr. Stone told me there was a painting 
over the sideboard—what kind of a picture was that ? 

‘ “y It was a lake, with mountains around it. I thought it very beauti- 
ul. 

“Such is the fact. The picture is a charming mountain landscape, 
the scene being a beautiful lake among the Catskill mountains, by Hoxie. 

“¢ Well, what othe: pictures did you see? What is that picture which 
Mr. Stone told me was hanging over the settee !’ 

“Qh, it was a curious picture. It represents three Indians sitting in 
a hollow tree, which leoks as though it had been dug out on purpose. 
And the tree is filled with marks.’ [Hieroglyphics. ] 

“This was the most wonderful reply we had had yet. The pic- 
ture is a composition landscape by Hoxie, containing the portrait of the 
decayed trunk of an enormous sycamore tree, standing in the neighbour- 
hood of Montezuma, N. Y. The artist has introduced a group of three 
Indians, and has likewise traced a number of hieroglyphics within the 
open trunk. These hieroglyphics are seldom noticed by visiters, unless 
specially pointed out. And yet this blind lady, with bandaged eyes, 
who had never been in New York, nor heard a whisper of the existence 
of the picture, had discovered them! The fact seems not only incredi- 
ble, but absolutely impossible. But, as I believe, it is nevertheless true. 

“¢Did you notice particularly any other pictures? Mr. Stone told 
me he had several in his library upon which he set a high value. Did 
you see them ?’ 

cc ‘Yes.’ 

“¢ What were they ?’ 

“Here she again became affected, as she replied—‘ One of them was 
Christ in his agony, with a crown of thorns !’ 

“This reply was astounding. The picture is an admirable copy of 
the Ecce Homo by Guido. It had only been sent home a week before, 
and I kad cautiously avoided mentioning it to my most intimate friends 
present at this extraordinary interview, until she thus proclaimed it. 

*** What other picture did you see in the library ?’ 

“* There was a portrait of an Indian chief.’ 

“This was another wonderful reply. The picture is an admirable 
copy, by Catlin, of a capital portrait of Brant, the great Mohawk war- 
rior, which had recently been procured to be engraved for the forthcoming 
life of that celebrated chieftain. 


““* How was he dressed ?’ 
«© Why, I can hardly describe it. His head was shaved, and I don’t 


know exactly whether there was any hair left oa or not. There was 
something on the top, but I could scarcely tell whether it was hair.’ 

“This description was very accurate. The knot on the crown is the 
scalp-lock ; and the war paint around it, and something like a ribbon 
tying it, would render it doubtful to a superficial observer, unacquainted 
with Indian customs and costumes, whether there was any hair there 
or not. 

*¢ ¢ Was there no other picture in the library ? 

“Oh yes: he took out of a drawer a miniature.’ 

“Did it resemble the large picture ?’ 


*¢T though it did, somewhat.’ 
“CI believe I had put this question to her when she was under my 


control. | 
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“¢ How was it dressed ?’ 

“*¢1t was a very handsome picture, and had a cap and plumes.’ 

“This was another wonderful reply. The picture in question is a 
very beautiful miniature likeness of Brant, composed by N. Rogers, from 
two pictures of the chief, taken when he was a young map, and first 
in London—in his court dress. The picture is designed to embellish 
the forthcoming work referred to, and lies yet in the drawer, where it 
was seen and described by Miss Brackett—blind—previously uncon- 
scious of its existence—and two hundred miles off when she saw it.” 


Having thus presented to the reader some of the most “ strik- 
ing developments” detailed in the pamphlet of Colonel Stone ; 
we shall proceed to explain, in very few words, our view of this 
whole ridiculous transaction. It has already been seen, that 
when the “science” of animal magnetism was last introduced 
into America, it became the subject of general attention, and in 
the discussion which followed, the newspaper press were the 
most active participators. In more than one instance, Colonel 
Stone, the editor of the Commercial Advertiser, not only by his 
pen, but by rigid personal investigation, had acquired much 
distinction by his expositions of fraud and imposture. Of this 
new system, which he looked upon as the quintessence of hum- 
bug and deception, he became the bitter and relentless foe. The 
professors of the new science vvere’at this time lecturing and 
exhibiting their “ patients” at Providence, solely, as we believe, 
with the view of pecuniary profit ; and any thing which tended 
to undeceive the people, and consequently to diminish the 
amount of their gains, was a matter deserving their serious 
consideration, and necessary to be obviated as soon as possible. 
The principal obstacle to the success of their system of humbug 
was the editor of the Advertiser. He was hanging like a mill- 
stone to their necks, and clogging and embarrassing all their 
movements. It became a great object therefore with the mag- 
netizers, to get rid of this weight; and bribery being out of he 
question with such a man as Mr. Stone, even had they possessed 
the means, they devised and executed a plan of making hima 
convert to the theory. ‘They succeeded in the attempt, and we 
have exhibited to the reader the details by which they did so. 
If any one can rise froma perusal of Mr. Stone’s account of 
them, without feeling a great diminution of respect for his un- 
derstanding, we shall be deceived in our estimate. For ourselves, 
we cannot restrain our risibility at the solemnity with which he 
records the replies of this woman to his questions—questions so 
palpably leading, that none but an arrant fool would have 
answered differently. Thus, for example, he suggests to Doctor 
Capron to ask her whether she saw a fruit piece. He did so. 
“Qh yes,” was the reply. Of course it was—it was the safest 
reply she could make. Had he asked her whether she saw a 
view of Jerusalem—the reply would have been the same. But 
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it seems that Mr. Stone disdained to examine her in a way cal- 
culated to mislead her. In a subsequent page he says :—« If, 
then, objectors and skeptics visit an exhibition for the express 
purpose of passing off deceptions upon the illustrators of the 
principle—intentionally distracting their attention and interrupt- 
ing their mental operations—the want of success under such 
circumstances is no argument against the science; and only 
proves that the objectors are no gentlemen.” 

That is, if you do not frame your question in such a way 
as to render it impossible for the woman to make a wrong reply, 
you are no gentleman ! It is perfectly well known to the legal 
practitioner—the very best person in the world to extract truth 
from an interested or unwilling witness—that the only way in 
which the truth can be extracted from such a witness, is to dis- 
tract his attention from the plan of his testimony which he has 
previously formed in his mind. You must amuse and play with 
him as a skilful angler plays with the trout, and when you 
have thrown him from his guard, you may hook the knave. 
We have already shown that Miss Brackett is not blind, and 
we have expressed our opinion that she had made herself ac- 
quainted with the prominent points of the city by personal 
observation. But it matters not whether such is the fact or not. 
The most vague description would enable her to pass through 
a closer examination than that to which Colonel Stone subjected 
her in their walk up Broadway. Almost every question put to 
her was Jeading—a species of interrogation which is contrary 
to all the rules of evidence, and forbidden in every court of 
justice ; and to those which were not leading, she failed in her 
answers. One thing cannot but strike the reader, in our last 
quotation from the pamphlet under consideration. When the 
young woman goes into the kitchen with Colonel Stone, she 
blunders most egregiously in her attempts to describe the man- 
ner in which the servants are occupied; but she tells correctly 
the number of the servants, their sex and ages. When he takes 
her into the drawing room and library, she describes the pic- 
tures and the shape of the library. Now the secret of this will 
be easily seen. We believe that before the magnetizers made 
their overtures to Colonel Stone they took care to ascertain and 
communicate to their “ patient” the important particulars neces- 
sary to the success of their experiment. The most natural sup- 
position was, that Mr. S. would carry her to his own house, and 
examine her in relation to it, and accordingly a description of it 
was procured. By what means it is not necessary to enquire ; 
many different ways may be easily imagined. ‘The pictures 
were carefully noted, their subjects and positions ; and the reader 
has already seen that when a picture was pointed out to her 
by Mr. Stone he mentioned the place where it hung. Of course, 
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with the knowledge she possessed, her answers were correct, 
and, to our well meaning, though short-sighted author, perfectly 
astounding. Her answers respecting the number and ages of 
the servants were also correct, as upon these points she was 
also doubtless instructed. But mark the difference. When the 
colonel demanded of her what the servants were doing, she was 
unable to tell him; and when asked to describe their dresses, 
her replies were entirely wrong. Her informant was not able 
to instruct her as to the manner in which the servants would be 
occupied, because their occupations are very various, and con- 
stantly changing ; but she was tolerably safe in following his 
instructions concerning the pictures, for in all human proba- 
bility their positions would not be changed. 

The circumstance mentioned by Mr. Stone, of Miss Brackett 
having read a sentence written on a card, which was enclosed 
in three or four thick envelopes and fastened with half a dozen 
seals and as many wafers, is another of his “striking develop- 
ments,” which we thus notice. The package was handed to 
the young woman while in a state of magnetic somnambulism, 
and she was requested to read the contents. She refused to do 
so then, but said she would take it to bed with her and read it 
there. Qn the next morning she returned it, without any ap- 
parent difference in the seals, and gave the contents correctly, 
thus—“ No other than the eye of Omnipotence can read this 
sentence in this envelope-—Troy, New York, August, 1837. 
It is perfectly well known that a wafer may be softened by 
holding it over the steam of hot water, and a seal may be opened 
with a heated knife, without destroying the impression upon it. 
We have no doubt that this was done, and for this purpose it 
was that the woman took the package to bed with her. The 
very fact of her proposing to do so, and refusing to read it upon 
the spot, was sufficient to stamp fraud upon the whole trans- 
action. 

We have thus sufficiently noticed the “striking develop- 
ments” of Colonel Stone, although they are but little worthy of 
criticism. We look upon this pamphlet as the production of a 
credulous, well-meaning man, who is easily gulled by designing 
knaves, and who has in this instance richly won for himself the 
title of the “Great Humbugged.” We now dismiss the subject 
with an extract from the work whose title stands fourth in order 
at the head of this paper. It is by Mr. Durant, who thus de- 
scribes his interview with this same Miss Loraina Brackett :— 


“Tasked if she could hear me. ‘Ohno; she could not hear a park of 
artillery discharged to her ears, nor could she feel the dismemberment 
of a limb; she can only hear those I will her to hear. 1 took up a news- 
paper which lay on the chair before her, and said, audibly, ask her if she 
can see this newspaper, at the same time I held it at the left temple, 
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where she is represented to see best. He asked her, ‘ Loraina, what 
does Mr. Durant hold in his hand? ‘2m a great mind not to tell you 
now, you are always asking me sich foolish gestions, you know as well 
as I do—it is a newspaper.’ Dr. Capron gravely said, ‘she always 
makes such remarks, for she thinks every one sees the objects, and she 
wonders that we ask her zbout it.’ Here that little sharp girl who was 
braiding straw said, ‘ Yes, she always thinks we can see as well as she 
does, and sometimes she won’t tell us at all, because she says we know 
as well as she does.’ I now held a knife to her temple, and said, audi- 
bly, ask her to tell what I have in my hand, and see if she can see this 
knife ; he put the question, and she replied, ‘ what do you ask me that 
foolish question for, you know as well as I do that it is a knife” I 
said, those two answers, you see, were according to my theory, doctor, 
you knew what I had, and your knowledge was conveyed to her by the 
magnetic nerves ;' but now I will try something which you have no 
knowledge of, and see if she can tell what it is. Ask her what I hold 
in my hand (it was a flower.) ‘Loraina, what does Mr. Durant hold in 
his hand ? ‘ You know as well as I do, what do you ask me for ?- ‘No, 
I do not know, Loraina, and I want you to tell me; do you see it?’ 
‘ Yes, I see it, but I don’t want to tell what it is, you are always ask- 
ing me such foolish questions.’ ‘No, that is not foolish, do tell me 
what it is? She turned her head in various ways and said, ‘ No, J don’t 
want to tell; I see it, but I don’t want to tell.’ One of the young ladies 
remarked, ‘She can tell you, she sees it; and I know she can tell you.’ 
I said, ‘No, ladies, she does not know any more about it than you do, 
and depend upon it she cannot tell.’ ‘ Then I must be a liar,’ said Dr. 
Capron, ‘and hundreds other gentlemen must be liars, who know she 
has told things hundreds of miles off. ‘ Oh, doctor, 1 only meant she 
could not tell according to my theory; you misconstrue my words; I 
mean, according to my theory she does not possess clairvoyance, but if 
she will tell, in my presence, one single thing which you do not know, 
why then I will acknowledge that my theory is wrong.’ He continued 
asking her what I had in my hand, and she continued giving similar an- 
swers to the foregoing for nearly half an hour, when I clapped my hands 
near her ear, she started suddenly, and jerked her head eight or ten 
inches. All looked amazed. I said, ‘How do you account for that, 
doctor?’ He replied, ‘I think she sees, and in fact I know they see in 
that state all that is going on in the room, and she has probably thought 
you were going to strike her.’ She then said, ‘that gentleman wanted 
to strike me ; I don’t see what he wanted to strike me for.’ Oh, I see 
the cause now, I remarked, I did not recollect that according to my 
theory they must see all that you see ;? I stepped behind her and opened 
my knife, which I raised and made a thrust at her head. I could see 
most of the ladies shudder, but Miss Loraina did not move a muscle. 
‘How do you account for that, doctor ; she does not move when I thrust 
a knife at her head?’ ‘ Why, they don’t always notice things; I have 
observed frequently that they pay no attention to some things.’ I now 
clapped my hands again, and she started more than before ; the lady 
with a bonnet on remarked, ‘ why she started as much as a person would 
do if awake.’ Miss Brackett remarked, ‘that gentleman is all the 
time wanting to strike me, I don’t see what he wants to strike me for ; 





1 “ Bars are very clairvoyant in such cases.” : 
2 “The reader must know she was wide awake, and acquired her 


knowledge by her ears from my words.” 
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I won't stay here now, I will go out :? and in a few minutes she left the 
room. Mr. Hartshorn now came in, and in a few minutes one of the 
young ladies said, ‘ Loraina says she will come in when you want her.’ 
She was called in and took her seat in the rocking chair. Much was 
said about her preferring to travel, and describe the furniture, which I 
declined, because nothing definite could be derived from it; the flower 
was tried again, but she would not (could not) tell. Mr. Hartshorn re- 
quested me to go out and enclose it in a handkerchief. I did so, and 
enclosed the whole in paper. Mr. Hartshorn was now in magnetic com- 
munication ; he put it in her hands and asked her if she saw it, and 
asked her to describe it. She turned it over and over, felt and squeezed 
it, but continued to say, ‘ Yes, J see, but I don’t want to tell ; you know 
as well as Ido. Another half hour passed in this way ; she preferred 
describing furniture at a distance. ‘ Well, said Mr. Hartshorn, ‘ we will 
fly off, shall we go to Mr. Durant’s in New Jersey, he has a beautiful 

arden, you like flowers, shall we go and see his garden?’ ‘ Yes, J have 

een to New Jersey, and I will go to Mr. Taylor’s, at Newark. ‘Well, 
you have been to see Mr. Taylor, let us fly to his house in Newark; do 
you see the house?’ ‘ Yes, I am there,’ and she described the house, 
when Mr. Hartshorn put my envelope in her hand, saying, ‘Oh, here is 
something I picked up on the floor, tell me what itis? She said, ‘ No, 
we are out of doors now on the ground, you want to cheat me, and I won’t 
tell you for that” He conducted her into the house, and gave it into 
her hands again, saying, ‘here is something I picked up on the floor, tell 
me what it is?’ She turned it over in her hands and said, ‘ that is the 
bundle I saw in Providence, some time ago, and a gentleman wanted 
me to tell him what it was, but I said I would not, and now you want 
to cheat me, but I won’t tell, because I said I would not.’ Mr. Hartshorn 
requested me to arrange something else. I enclosed the leaf of a tree in 
stout cartridge paper, and gave itto him. She was describing the fur- 
niture, such as ‘a carpet on the floor, a piece of furniture on that side, 
chairs in the room, something looks like a glass between the windows,’ 
&c., the old story over, when he placed the envelope in her hands, say- 
ing, ‘ here is something I found on the table, tell me what itis? After 
turning it over a dozen times she said, ‘ J don’t want to tell ; I see what 
is in it, but I don’t want to tell.’ ‘Oh do tell, Loraina, you did not say you 
would not tell what this is? ‘ No, I don’t want to tell,” and she went 
on to describe the furniture, ‘ two lamps there, and a door on that side,” 
&c. ‘Oh do tell what this is, Loraina, now, Mr. Durant thinks you can’t 
tell, and he will go to New York and say that we have deceived every 
one; do tell to please me.’ ‘J see it, but I don’t want to tell and this 
kind of conversation continued until after twelve o’clock, when they 
gave up, —— she never acted so before. I told them it was singular 
that they all acted so with me, and that among all the somnambulists 
not one had ever told me a single thing which the magnetizer did not 
know, and then you will acknowledge that my theory is correct. Dr. 
he answered, ‘no, we know they can see;’ and here he named over 
Colonel Stone’s letter, and many things besides, to prove they could 
see; and he added, ‘you leave a letter with me, and I will get her to 
read it when she goes to bed.’ I thanked him, but declined such an ex- 
periment, and said, if she can read with invisible eyes let her now read 
a single sentence which I will enclose in this paper. He declined, on 
account of something being the matter with her then, ‘ she never acted 
so before.’ I told him I had come to Providence expressly to test my 
theory, and if he would name any time to show me another experiment 
to prove what he asserted of animal magnetism, I would remain for a 
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week, or a month, to suit his convenience. He said, ‘We acknowledge 
Miss Brackett has failed with you in every thing, but it will happen so 
some times, and I hope before you leave you will be able to see enough, 
in some of the other somnambulists, to convince you we are right; but 
I can’t set any time for another experiment with Miss Brackett, because 
there has been so many to see her lately that it has consumed too much 
of her time; but if you will write a letter and seal it up, as Col. Stone 
and Mr. Covill did, 1 will let her read it and send it to you with the con- 
tents marked on the outside.’ 

“So much for the celebrated Miss Brackett, and now for the true 
theory of her seeing. When she came in the room after having left 
without leave, I saw the cotton had been shifted, and was most ingeni- 
ously arranged. A little cotton was projecting from above, and a little 
from below the right eye ; but in a line with the left temple, top of the 
nose and right eye, there was no cotton, and I could have run my finger 
between the glass and eye in that line without touching the show of 
cotton at top and bottom of the spectacles. This accounts for seeing at 
the left temple,' and the cotton at the left eye being similarly arranged, 
accounts for seeing pictures over her head. At the conclnsion of the 
experiment, when she had tired Hartshorn and Capron’s patience, she 
rose in her sleep to go in the other room, when I caught her hand, and 
began to talk to her. Here she forgot she was not in magnetic commu- 
nication with me, for she began talking very familiarly. She took hold 
of my whiskers and said, ‘ You think you are very handsome, I know 
you do ; you think you look very fine with them whiskers ; you conceit 
you are somebody.’ So much tor Miss Lorania Brackett’s modesty ; 
the harengere of Paris would not have done more !” 





Art. VIL.— Miscellaneous Thoughts on Men, Manners, and 
Things. By AnrHony GRuMBLER, of Grumbleton Hall, 
Esquire. Baltimore: 1837. 


This pleasant little book is the production of a member of a 
bar to which our common country is indebted for some of its 
greatest legal ornaments ; we mean the bar of Baltimore. The 
author has been proclaimed in several literary journals, to be 
David Hoffman, Esq., of that city ; and our own private infor- 
mation enables us to corroborate this announcement. A pro- 
auction of the kind before us, could not have emanated from a 
more promising and capable source ; for, a more erudite jurist, 
accomplished scholar, and amiable gentleman, we do not know, 
in the circle of any profession. In the mere matter of grum- 


1 “T explained this to Mr. Hartshorn after we left the house. I hope 
he will put that as a communication in Part Second of ‘ Deleuze.’” 
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bling, indeed, we should say, from a personal knowledge of the 
author, that the tone and character of his mind were too refined 
and gentle to make him bold and successful,—if grumbling be 
ever successful—or to attract to him the reputation of a con- 
scientiously daring and unsparing satirist, that of the Perseus 
or Juvenal of his day. But his grumbling in prose is not of a 
cast to allow them to be claimed as his prototypes in verse: he 
is a grumbler like Theophrastus and La Bruyére. Gentle ad- 
monition and delicate irony are the weapons he uses, in prefer- 
ence to angry denunciation and scornful description. 

The perusal of this entertaining volume made us recur to the 
characters of the old Greek ; a thing we had not done since the 
termination of our college days, say some sixteen years ago, 
where we found, from the testimony of the author himself, that 
he was entering upon his hundredth year at the time he sat 
down to pen the notations of manners that displeased him. To 
this circumstance, perhaps, (we are not aware that any of them 
have been lost,) was it owing that his descriptions are so few. 
Our friend Anthony, on the contrary, having health and the 
prime of life on his side, has given four or five delineations of 
character for every one of the old Philosopher of the Lyceum. 

The characters of Theophrastus are innominate ; he contents 
himself with a simple rosm&res ris ext, o10¢; While those of the 
modern grumbler are served up in general, with a name, not, 
however, indicative of the nature of the person to be described, 
as was the wont of Dr. Johnson in the Rambler ; thus, GuLosus 
for a voracious fellow, or, Pomposo for a pompous one. But 
the characters described by him are so numerous, that an adap- 
tation of significant appellations would, perhaps, have been im- 
practicable. 

Let us, however, in order to enable such of our readers as 
have not seen this spirited production, extract at random some 
of the characters of our author. 


POMPOUS RESERVE--SENSELESS TALKATIVENESS. 


Titius is remarkable for pomposity, and, therefore, for stupidity. He 
is stately, reserved, and wonderfully dignified, and, therefore, a great 
ass. Paulus does not know how difficult it is to trifle well—he is nota 
man of sense, and therefore his much talking is a monopoly of nonsense; 
he forgets that the nonsense of a man of genius is better than Ais best 
sense. What shall we do with these kinds of men? the pseudo dignity 
of the one class is as unapproachable as a sullen bear—the colloquial 
laxity of the other, as unrestrainable as the motions of a wounded eel. 


INDIVIDUAL CONCERNS COMMON PROPERTY. 


Is it possible to enjoy solitude and exemption from scrutiny in Eromit- 
lab? Can you keep his affairs from the common talk and misrepresenta- 
tion of all? In London, Paris, or Naples, you may mix hourly with 
the crowd, during a long life, and yet be in enviable solitude, and only 
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known to the extent you would be. What right have a few thousand 
pa to make me and my concerns common property, and to know me 

etter than I know myself—and what is it to them if Mevius is courting 
his hashoaper--Publins is spending more than his income—Vitruvius 


is building a house quite beyond his means, or whether the gentle Tullia 
intends to jilt the talkative Paulus ? 


FALSEHOOD AND EQUIVOCATION. 


Manlius is too much of a man to lie, but he equivocates most inge- 
niously, and colours more than to the life. According to the morals of 
the olden time, an equivocator is a liar of the meanest sort,—for he 
verily doth lie, and addeth thereunto cowardice, seeing that he ath not 
the courage to do so openly. Should not such men have stoppers put 
upon their equivocations and colourings, by gravely telling them, in quick 
succession, the most obvious and Munchausen lies, thus giving them a 


gentle reproof, since open offence to such cowards would itself be 
cowardly ? 


JULIA NO ARITHMETICIAN. 


Julia has never been taught much arithmetic,—hence, in part, is it 
that, when she gets beyond the first or second cipher, all is terra incog- 
nita to her. She gravely tells you her father’s house cost two hundred 
thousand dollars ! that her brother had to pay for Marcus one hundred 
thousand dollars! &c. &c. This is not an absolute want of veracity in 
Julia, but consists of equal portions of vanity, of ignorance, and un- 
consciousness of the elevated nature of truth. Should not young ladies 
be taught never to speak without a clearly understood and defined idea? 


THE PHYSICIAN MORE USED THAN PAID. 


Pyrrus, of old, is said to have made this only request of the gods, in 
his daily devotions—to have good health, judging this blessing to con- 
tain under it every degree of happiness. Sempronius, (though he never 
read of Pyrrus,) is, exactly of the same opinion, and he consequent 
makes the freest use of his physician throughout the year, and at all 
hours—T he kind doctor seldom sends in a bill, and when he does, it is 
sure to be a very moderate one,—but Sempronius is quite surprised at its 
enormity—and pays every baker, grocer, and haberdasher before the 
doctor! Should not such men be nearly scared to death, and should they 
ever be physicked but for cash in hand ? 


TOUCHSTONE OF GOOD BREEDING. 


I have often admired the observation of Addison, that “ good breeding 
shows itself most where to an ordinary eye it appears the least.” Ars 
est celare artem—but is not our practice in this respect quite too ultra 
—and is there not so much ease as to generate vulgarity? If this great 
ease be really art, has it not wholly destroyed manners ? 


THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


Medora is praised to the heavens as a wonderful beauty. Her featutes 
are, in truth, perfect—her complexion exquisite,—but Medora has no 
soul, no mind, and consequently no intellectual expression, and no su- 
periority of manners. Still the attentions paid to her amount to devo- 
tion, and make her threefold a greater fool than as nature gave her. 
Alexina, on the other hand, has not a fine feature in her face, and yet 
none decidedly bad. She is highly intellectual, and well educated, gentle 
and amiable. She is but little known, and, when known, but little 
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attended to,.and less spoken of. How indiscriminating must that com- 
munity be which can adulate the former and neglect the latter! 


‘It’s not a lip or eye we beauty call 
But the full force and joint result of all.” 


POPULARITY OF MARTIA, THE GOSSIP. 

Martia knows all the gossip of the town—obtains it heaven only knows 
how. She is, they say, very good natured—entertains often and hand- 
somely, and details her scandal so playfully—or so seriously, as the case 
may be, and so plausibly withal, that no one suspects that Martia is at 
heart ill-natured! But she is so, if my optics be sound. I think I can 
plainly see the gall of bitterness through the gossamer veil of her appa- 
rent good nature. All the world likes her, she is so amusing, so agree- 
able, and her house so charming. Pulcheria, on the other hand, knows 
nothing of gossip—reads a good deal—is a most close observer of every 
thing that meets the eye, that she may form her opinions deliberately, 
and then gently, but firmly act upon them. But the world would lavish 
on Martia a x Bo caresses, to one bestowed on Pulcheria. How 


very amiable and discriminating is this !—pp. 25—28. 


We do not know of any other attempt in a connected and 
lengthened form thus to portray the peculiarities, foibles, and 
defects of the human character, except that of Theophrastus, 
amongst the ancients, and of La Bruyére in modern times. 
The various British essayists have occasionally attempted it, 
particularly Dr. Johnson ; but their illustrations are infrequent. 
The New Monthly Magazine of the last year, contains some 
very amusing and piquant exhibitions of character, under the 
title of Jop’s Comrorrers ; in one of these, is the sketch of 
a member of an extremely numerous family at the present day, 
called Borrs, highly coloured and spirited, but so just, that 
one does not know whether to laugh at or sympathize with the 
writhings of the victim in the clutch of the fool who has fas- 
tened on him. ‘This class would have afforded, and we trust 
will still afford, abundant matter for the pencil of the ready 
master of Grumbleton Hall; he will find in Theophrastus a 
delineation of one species in the Meg} ’Andias ; as, however, these 
times are so peculiarly prolific of the genus, we do not think 
that the learned author will have far to look for subjects to sit 
for their pictures. 

La Bruyére painted, we believe, the courtiers of Louis XIV. ; 
Theophrastus, the Athenians, in the day of their utmost refine- 
ment; Mr. Hoffman, the Baltimoreans of the nineteenth century. 
We do not think that the tenants of the larger cities to the north, 
have any reason to suppose themselves invulnerable to the same 
delicate shafts of satire, or to congratulate themselves upon 
possessing more of the savoir vivre than their southern neigh- 
bours; and we, therefore, recommend to those who have not as 
yet had the curiosity to look into the pleasant book before us, 
to take it up and assure themselves, whether it be not a sort of 
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moral mirror, reflecting the images not only of themselves, but 
bringing to their minds the recollection of many a peculiar ac- 
quaintance. 

The extracts which we have already made, are not sufficient 
to convey to our readers an adequate idea of the qualities and 
merits of the Thoughts on Men, Manners, and Things; the 
book abounds with articles of a more elaborate and lengthened 
form, into which some of the rich stores of the author’s mind 
are copiously poured, and which, we apprehend, no one can 
peruse without profit and pleasure. The space allotted to us 
will not allow of a numerous introduction of them, and a se- 
lection, where all is so rich in material and so exquisite in 
workmanship, is a thing of difficulty ; but we will venture upon 
the following as a specimen of the fine thought and finished 
style, which characterize this offspring of the learned author’s 
leisure hours : 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


We could easily say many very civil and truthful things of the doc- 
tors ; but this would be, what the lawyers call, a “ departure,” for it 
must have been perceived by our readers, that we have not been in pur- 
suit of the virtues, but mainly of the follies, incommodities, vulgarities, 
and vices of men, manners, and things! What boots it, moreover, 
to tell a man, or class of men, of their amenities, their clevernesses, 
their virtues; have they not already sufficient vanity, and are they 
not apt enough to set their amiable qualities, and goodly possessions 
in the highest possible relief? Credo di si. What, then, can now 
be said in brief words, and, of conrse, with strict adherence to truth, 
against many (not all) of the doctors! We cpine, that they are 
sometimes too apt to make their calling a plea for an almost perpetual 
absence from church! They seldom saya kind word for each other! 
They are, of all critics, the most acrimonious in their reviews of each 
other’s productions! They are instinct with the most inconvenient and 
refined etiquette, as to what they call professional deportment in respect 
to each other’s patients! Their regard for rigid veracity sometimes suf- 
fers insensibly, from an over-nice and ill-judged, but still, well-meaning 
assentation to the wishes of their patients, and in tenderness to the feel- 
ings of their relatives! They too often neglect small complaints, when 
they attain to a high and prosperous practice! They are too fussy and 
pretending, when not in full practice! When very popular, they are 
sometimes very presumptuous! They are generally too grandiloquent, 
and too garrulous in the sick-room, loving the gossip of the town, and 
forgetting, as Menander of old justly observed, 


“‘ A prating doctor is a new disease unto the sick.” 


They read too little, after they have obtained a goodly share of prac- 
tice! They generally charge too little for their services, and sometimes 
under-bid their professional brethren! They often pay too little atten- 
tion to dietetics, and are apt to estimate too lightly the valetudinary 
state! They are too much given to systems and theories, failing to con- 
sider their science (as it certainly is, of all others) the most strictly in- 
ductive! They are not sufficiently posted up in the modern and current 
history of their science; or, what my Lord Bacon calls the Narrationes 
medicinales, and to the neglect of which, in his time, he attributed the 
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slow progress of physic! They practise too much upon the maxim of 
Bolingbroke, that whilst plain truth may influence half a score of men, 
mystery will lead millions by the nose! They seldom know how tocast 
off even for an occasion, their professional psn iaces “ exoteric 
trappings,” and cannot lay them aside, as the Lord Treasurer Burleigh 
used to cast off his cares of state, when he put off his cuter garments, 
saying as he laid down his gown, “ Lie there, Lord Treasurer.” In fine, 
as a genus, as an order, as a species, as a variety, however strongly 
marked they may be with many very clever qualities of head and heart, 
they still are doctors! ay ar 

It hath been said, with perhaps more wit than justice, that all orders 
of men hate whatever tends to diminish the characteristic features of 
their profession.—Hence it is supposed that lawyers adhere to the letter 
of the law, and hate equity ; that divines undervalue morality because 
so liable to be substituted for religion ; that apothecaries hate quacks, 
because their medicines are panaceas; that physicians hate regimen 
when opposed to medicine ; that the physician, surgeon, and apothecary 
agree well enough when kept asunder, but that when they attempt (as did 
Master George Thompson, after the great plague of 1665) “to make 
unity of that which was then a trinity,” they were all hissing at each 
other like so many serpents, and have so continued ever since, wherever 
the professions are thus united, or attempted to be; that the empirical 
practitioners hate the book-men, and they, in turn, detest the empirics, 
and soon. Certes it is, that there hath been here, and elsewhere, but 
little harmony among the sons of Esculapius, however denominated ; 
and as little uniformity in practice, as well as in theory, as in any other 
science, art, or profession whatever. A certain Dr. Stevenson was for 
selecting out of the whole materia medica but eight officinals, and con- 
signing all the rest to be poured into the streets! Dr. Morton, who in- 
troduced the use of bark, had to encounter a severe ordeal before he 
established its use. ‘“ By this short method,” says he, “ of curing fevers, 
physicians lose opportunities of picking the pockets of their patients.” 
Lady Mary, when she introduced inoculation, encountered no little op- 
position. Jenner, also, when he struck out one of the foulest of diseases 
from the catalogue of human woes, was not without his enemies. James’s 
Powders, now near a century old, stemmed such a torrent of prejudice 
as had well nigh destroyed them and their inventor. Nay, if the history 
of medicine be looked into, it will be found that scarce any theory, any 
remedy, ao prophylactic given to the world, was ever, in the first in- 
stance, fairly and dispassionately examined by the profession; and this 
is so remarkably the case as to have induced Mr. Hobbs to say of Dr. 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, that he was the 
“only one that conquered envy in his life-time, and saw his new doctrine 
established”—Harveius solus, quod sciam, doctrinam novam, superataé 
invidié, vivens stabilivit. The quarrels, the abusive pamphlets, the 
severe criticisms, and hard speeches, that have ‘mate the course of 
American physicians, during even our short and brilliant medical career, 
would fill many volumes; and, whilst they are often very creditable to 
the head, are far from being so to the heart. They sully the reputation 
and just weight of a highly useful and learned profession ; and inculcate 
very prejudicial doubts in the minds of young physicians, at the very 
commencement of their studious career.—p. 327—330. 


We regret that our limits will not permit a larger use of 
“thoughts,” so elegant and entertaining as the preceding, and 
that we must take leave of the excellent author. We cannot do 
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so, however, without a further remark: we are astonished that 
the good people of Baltimore make so little account of their emi- 
nent literary and professional men. While the other cities of 
the Union are asserting the claims to distinction of their fa- 
vourite orators, poets, and writers ; while their periodical press is 
incessantly ringing their praises, and their merits form a theme 
for discussion to every tongue: while Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Charleston, has each her great men, 
prominent before the eyes of the whole country, their preten- 
sions to fame confidently asserted, vindicated, and acknowledged 
—why should Baltimore hesitate to advance her title to a pro- 
per portion of the national reputation? She numbers among 
her citizens a novelist—in our opinion of as exalted excellence 
in his vocation as any that his country can boast; we need 
hardly designate the accomplished author of Swallow Barn, and 
Horse Shoe Robinson ; yet what tribute of admiration or praise 
has ever been challenged for her clever son by the monumental 
city? Perhaps the following passage from our author has some 
bearing on this topic : 


“ ‘When, however, an author’s destiny is cast in a city of Cimmerian 
darkness, be he of the one class, or the other, he must feel the Tripho- 
nian influences of the atmosphere around him; and as dead silence is 
there maintained as to the very existence of his labours of the pen, it is 
no small trial to his philosophy, scarce relievable by even brilliant suc- 
cess elsewhere.”’—p. 107, 108. 


We trust that the writers of real talent in that city will not 
suffer their faculties to become chilled through the neglect or 
indifference of their townsmen, confident as we are that their 
efforts will be gratefully appreciated and rewarded elsewhere. 


Art. VIIlL—The Americans in their Moral, Social, and 
Political Relations. By Francis J. Grunp. Boston: 1837. 


Every foreigner, with any pretensions to literary skill, who 
visits us, deems it to be an especial duty to put into the form 
of a book the opinions he may entertain in regard to our habits 
and manners, with the view of enlightening the world as to the 
constitution of a society which, in relation to other nations, 
presents anomalies hardly to be reconciled or understood. No 
other country has furnished so rife a theme of speculation, and 
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one would naturally suppose that, by this time, we “ had been 
sifted like wheat,” and that our land no longer furnished a terra 
incognita worthy of the exploration of a traveller. But this 
appears not to, be the case. We have before us an elaborate 
book upon our habits, manners, and institutions; and although 
Mr. Grund has taken precisely the “track oft-trod” before, he 
has produced something new in relation to us. ‘To enable him 
to do so, he has come to the task without a bundle of prejudices, 
preconceived and nurtured to the obscuration of his mental 
vision,—he has come free and unshackled, owning no master 
to whom he was required to adapt his opinions, writing for no 
clique or coterie, nor according to any programme of misrepre- 
sentation previously marked out for him. He possesses one 
other advantage, which, in the view of the English public, may 
be deemed inconsiderable, but to which, in our estimation, we 
do attach some value. He has resided amongst us. He has not 
seen us only from the top of a stage coach; but where the En- 
glish tourists have spent months, he has devoted years to a calm, 
close, and deliberate investigation of us and our concerns. It 
does not seem to have been the intention of Mr. Grund to pro- 
duce merely an amusing book, in which the piquant foibles and 
humorous peculiarities of society are marked and noted, nor 
does he appear in any way content with a superficial glance at 
things around him. ‘The depths of our community have been 
scanned with a wary and intelligent eye, and he writes with the 
serious purpose of disabusing the English public, and of con- 
veying true information of the country and people of the United 
States. The work contains abundance of information which, 
even to an American, would be eminently useful ; it gives evi- 
dence of much honest labour in the collocation of materiel, and 
carries with it an impress of truth, which shows the author to 
have been in earnest, and possessed of a firm belief in all he 
utters. His style is easy and flowing, yet energetic. The ge- 
neral tenour of the work is encomiastic, we had almost said, 
eulogistic ; but from the fact of our faults having been so often 
iterated, we were induced to pause at the word eulogistic, and 
ask whether we had not imbibed false impressions, and whether 
we would not do injustice to the philosophic spirit which cha- 
racterizes Mr. Grund, by charging him with the disposition to 
over praise us. We may say, that he seems more inclined “to 
extenuate than to set down aught in malice,”—and we shall 
proceed to an examination of his work, with a resolution to 
yield him no more credit for just views than we honestly feel 
he is entitled to; and where in our opinion his good temper 
has induced him to look upon our faults with an eye too lenient, 
we shall unhesitatingly confess it. 

Almost all foreign writers upon America, bearing in their 
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mind’s eye the distinction of classes which prevails in Europe, 
and feeling that to some one of these classes their country owes 
its national tone and character, naturally look around for that 
body in America which has given the stamp to her nationality. 
The national character of America is not to be found in these 
sources, as she has no class which possesses especial political 
influence or privileges, to which the body of the people may 
look ‘up as to a standard, or from which they become imbued 
with principles. The only broad distinetive national character 
of America, is her democracy. An equal right to all political 
privileges, is the people’s creed. ‘The faculty and the power to 
govern themselves, constitute their faith, and public officers are 
never regarded as patrons, but are esteemed mere servitors of 
the public good. 

This wide-spread principle, no doubt, has an influence on 
the bearing of one man to another in this country; and to it 
may be owing a peculiarity of manner which may be consi- 
dered a national trait. Deference is always yielded to great 
moral worth and to eminent talents, and in ordinary intercourse 
even wealth may exact some show of consideration ; but when 
the mere man of wealth comes in collision with any object 
which the people may think necessary, useful, or desirable, his 
wealth offers no obstacle to contrariety of opinion, or prosecu- 
tion of purpose. The moral or the cultivated man would influ- 
ence and deter, where the millionaire would find himself a 
mere cipher. ‘There are individual exceptions, no doubt; for 
where is there a population which can claim total exemption 
from the craven spirit of servility ? 

The democracy of America is, however, a perfect bugbear 
to Europeans, and all pains have been taken by the aristocracy 
to represent it as entirely radical in its effects, and reckless in 
its course ; and the impression generally is, that it is subversive 
of ail order. Its operation no doubt is, and will be, to do away 
with political distinctions in society, and, with a people totally 
uneducated, it would perhaps have a tendency towards anarchy; 
but the common sense of the people of the United States 
teaches them that some sort of government is necessary—that 
the practicability of our present form has stood the test of fifty 
years, and thus far has worked happily; and education and re- 
verence for morality, which is as progressive now as ever, will, 
in the end, keep within bounds those exuberant spirits whose 
only element is misrule. 

'T'o those who possess the factitious advantages bestowed upon 
rank or birth or fortune, under the old institutions, and who 
dread, in the progress of democracy, a loss of caste and consi- 
deration, the example of America may be looked upon with 
some apprehensions; and De Tocqueville, in his recent work 
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upon America, has conjured up a demon to fright the exclusives 
from their propriety, under the title of “'The Majority.” .He 
expatiates largely upon its effects in this country, and speaks of 
the deference which is yielded to it. He speaks of the majority 
here, as if it had a fixed being,—assailable and assailing from 
a known position, with all its distinct lines and landmarks. 
He has thus impersonated and embodied a power, that really 
has no tangible existence,—but is evanescent and shifting in 
proportion to the value of the measures agitated. The majority 
of to-day, is not the majority of to-morrow. The recent change 
of public sentiment in New York, showing that upwards of 
thirty thousand people have left the ranks of a party to which 
one year ago they seemed indissolubly united, is an evidence 
that they follow no leaders implicitly, and cannot be held per- 
manently in chains to any set of measures. What then has 
any class of society to dread from the majority? A man may 
change his sentiments without dread of ostracism or proscrip- 
tion. ‘These remarks have of course a political bearing ; ina 
moral point of view, the majority is too great to allow a depar- 
ture from principles with impunity; being the greater propor- 
tion not only of our own community, but of the civilized 
world. 

We have allowed ourselves, in these remarks, a brief excur- 
sion, but shall now return to Mr. Grund; some of whose ex- 
pressions led us a little astray from the immediate purpose in 
hand. Our author says :—“ Society in America is composed of 
a great number of heterogeneous elements, and the conventional 
standard is, therefore, less fixed than any in Europe.” He 
speaks of the diversities of character in our drawing-rooms, 
being a representation from each section of the Union, wherein 
the eastern, western, and southern people present “ valuable, 
but distinct, varieties of the human race.” He ascribes to the 
absence of a court, or a powerful aristocracy, the want of that 
polish of manner which characterizes the aristocracy of Europe 

_—and intimates that we are too much occupied with the real 

business of life, to afford time for elegant accomplishments ; but 
says, “notwithstanding we are a highly sociable people,” and 
in our own way, “both pleasing and instructive.” 

Speaking of the Americans as a mass, our author very justly 
proceeds :— 

“Tt has always been the fault of European writers to compare Ame- 
rican manners, and especially those of the coteries styled ‘aristocratic,’ 
to the polished ease of the higher classes of Europe. Occasionally they 
have, indeed, condescended to speak of merchants and manufacturers, 
whom they have ever found equal to those of Liverpool and Manchester ; 
but, with a forbearance which does credit to their ingenuity, they have 


not pushed the enquiry further, lest the superiority of the labouring 
classes might have compensated for the inferior accomplishments of the 
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fashionable circles, and a certain nameless class in Europe altogether 
lacked its term of comparison in the United States. They seem to have 
been aware of the fact, that America is really what Hamilton calls the 
city of Philadelphia—médiocre par excellence ; her political institutions 
depriving her of the splendour of a throne—the focus of polite society in 
Europe ; but, at the same time, saving her from the pernicious influence 
of an idle and turbulent mob—the destruction of public morality and 
virtue. The manners of Americans, therefore, are as far removed from 
the elegance of courts, as they are from the boorishness of the lower 
classes in Europe; and, perhaps, equally free from the vices of both. 
The true manners of a people do not show themselves in the drawing- 
room—les hommes du salon se ressemblent partout ; but in the common 
transactions of public and private life ; and it is, therefore, neither good 
sense nor justice to select a particular class, and in a peculiar situation, 
for the term of comparison with Europe. 

“In order to understand the customs and manners of Americans, we 
must trace them to their origin; when we shall find that most of what is 
valuable and substantial in their character is inherited from the English ; 
but that, at the same time, many of their foibles may be traced to the 
same source, and especially those for which they are most censured by 
the English. 

“T shall not here stop to apologise for my belief that the manners and 
morals of the English (and there is an intimate connection between 
them) are essentially superior to those of the people on the continent. 
There may be less pliableness in the address and carriage of an En- 
glishman; but there is something in the composition of his character 
which is sure to command respect; there is that dignity which is incom- 
patible with low cunning or conceit, and least capable of stooping toa 
wilful falsehood. This character, in all its severity, and enforced by the 
most solemn injunctions of religion, has been transplanted to the shores 
of the new world, to lay the foundation of what are now called Ameri- 
can manners and morals. New England, of al! the colonies, has had 
the greatest influence on the establishment of national customs, as a part 
of her sturdy population has been always emigrating westward, to renew 
and perpetuate the principles which gave rise to the settlement of Ply- 
mouth. But the people of New England-were English, and are so now 
in their feelings and sentiments: to the English, therefore, must be at- 
tributed most of the peculiarities for which they are condemned, as, 
indeed, most of the virtues for which they are celebrated. 

“ This does not seem to have been taken sufficiently into consideration 
by any English traveller whose work has gone forth to enlighten the 
public. It is truly surprising how certain pictures of American manners 
could have contributed so much to the diversion of English readers, when 
we reflect on the fact that they were drawn from a class of society which 
has no particular claim to refinement in any country, and which in Eu- 
rope presents the same mixture of vice and folly as in America, without, 
perhaps, some of its redeeming virtues. It remains to be explained why 
the fair author should have exposed herself to the expense and inconve- 
nience of a long voyage, when she might have found sufficient matter for 
her book at home. What absurd caricatures of English manners and 
customs are not daily drawn by French and German satirists, without 
derogating one iota from the dignity of English society, of which most 
of them have nearly as correct a knowledge, from personal observation, 
as the author of ‘Domestic Manners’ has of the better circles in the 
United States. Peculiarities and anomalies will always exist in every 
country ; but their number must naturally be greater in one whose bound- 
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less territory is divided into almost as many different states as there are 
counties in England. The peculiar features of a country, the physical 
distinction of its soil and climate, the principal occupation of its inhabit- 
ants, &c., imprint each a distinct character on the people, which it is 
difficult to efflace, even by the means of education. What difference does 
not, in this respect, exist between a North Briton and an inhabitant of 
the Isle of Wight; or between the latter and a native of Yorkshire? 
And how preposterous would not be the idea of publishing either of these 
characters as correct specimens of the English? pp. 14—16. 


It is very true, as Mr. Grund remarks, that so far the Ame- 
ricans have not found the leisure to cultivate manners as an 
object of study in themselves—to fix upon an artificial standard 
by which to measure those of their neighbours or of strangers ; 
and to condemn as wanting in ease and grace all whose address 
will not exactly bear the application of such a rule. We do 
not regret this want of opportunity in our countrymen, for 
they can profitably employ in higher duties all their time and 
thoughts—while, we unhesitatingly assert, they can and do find 
leisure sufficient for the adoption of a quiet, dignified, and manly 
deportment; such, in a word, as becomes the citizens of the 
greatest republic on earth. ‘The hauteur which is so apt to 
be assumed by the higher classes in countries which recognise 
distinctions in rank, can have no place amongst those who see 
around them none but their equals, and who have never known 
what it was to have a superior. Deference to official station— 


so common in European countries, and which generally of itselt 


confers increase of rank—is entirely unknown in the United 
States. No privilege in social intercourse—no distinction in 
society—is accorded to the possessor of any office, as such. 
He stands upon his own merits as a man and a gentleman ; and 
is received accordingly. 

We desire to see no American standard of manners different 
from that which should every where mark the intercourse of 
amiable persons in a circle of dignified equality. Least of all 
do we desire to behold a slavish imitation of any foreign style ; 
British, French, or German. We heartily join with any English 
traveller in his ridicule of it when it is seen among us. It be- 
tokens an abject spirit—a want of native taste and of national 
independence—and secures nothing but the smiles and sneers of 
those who are made the models. Mr. Grund, with all his dis- 
position to palliate American faults, admits that this is the greatest 
and most merited charge which can be brought against our 
spirit of independence—while, however, he by no means asserts 
the universality of the failing. In remarking upon the point he 
says :— 

“Every nation has an indisputable right to fix its own conventional 
standard, which must be based on its history and the general habits of 
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the people, resulting from the climate, soil, and the political institutions 
of the country. No native of Russia would judge a West Indian by the 
conventional standard of Petersburgh ; nor would an Englishman govern 
his conduct by the rales of etiquette of Rome or Naples. What, ina 
mercantile community, might be just and proper, would, undera military 
government, be considered in a perfectly different light; and the cere- 
mony of a Turkish divan would ill suit the council chamber of the king of 
England. The Americans alone seem to have given up the privilege of 
establishing conventional rules of their own; and thus, with a singular 
complaisance, judge the manners of every foreigner, and suffer their own 
to be judged, by the standard of another country. The consequence of 
this want of independence is felt in the arrogance and presumption with 
which even the meanest and most ignorant of Europeans passes sentence 
on American manners, whenever they disagree with his own; and in 
his unrestrained contempt for those whom he sees anxiously striving to 
imitate what a European valet or a footman is infinitely more successful 
in accomplishing ; whilst their laws, their political institutions, and the 
industrious habits of the people, are in open contradiction with the fri- 
volities of mere fashionable life. How often have I not myself seen 
Europeans curl their lips at the apparent plainness of Americans, who 
were in every respect their superiors, save in the cut of the coat and 
the felicitous adaptation of a coxcomb’s bow; and, what is worse, beheld 
these sentiments approved by some American exquisite, who had just 
returned home, fraught with the follies of all countries, but seemingly 
light of the good sense of his own. 

“The attempt to create fashionable and aristocratic distinctions, will 
in America never be crowned with success. The reason is apparent. 
Every species of aristocracy must be based on wealth and power, and 
contain, within itself, the principle of perpetuity. Without these requi- 
sites their superiority will never be acknowledged, nor will they have 
the means of enforcing it. There exist, in the large cities of America, 
certain coteries, composed principally of wealthy families; but their 
wealth is not permanent, and they are perfectly powerless when opposed 
to the great mass of the people. Not more than one fourth of all the men 
who possess property in the United States have inherited it; the rest have 
acquired it by their own industry. Scarcely one fourth, therefore, could 
have been brought up in the elegances of fashionable life ; the remainder 
are recruits and stragglers. But, in the total absence of monopolies, and 
with the immense resources of the country, the road to fortune is open 
to all; while those who possess property may lose it, and must, at any 
rate, ultimately divide it equally amongst their children. The elements 
of American coteries are, therefore, constantly varying; but every new 
change brings them nearer to a level with the people.” pp. 21, 22. 


The two chief characteristics of American manners which 
our author discovers, and which we should suppose would 
strike any observer, are a cool independence and a seriousness 
amounting, at first sight, almost to want of sociability. ‘They 
may both be traced to our political organization—and in so far 
they negative the assertion often made, and as often reiterated, 
of the total want of nationality in our manners. ‘The pro- 
gress of the first effect of our frame of society is too obvious to 
require comment—and we are astonished that so many foreign 
tourists have been blind to its existence and causes. We shall 
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not dwell upon it—thelatter quality, however, merits a passing 
comment. 

All English travellers have been struck with this gravity of 
American demeanour. According to the feelings—kind or crab- 
bed—of the tourist, has it been attributed to either a flattering 
or a derogatory source. ‘Those with sentiments of the first 
class have ascribed it to moroseness, discontent, unhappiness— 
the more amiable observer to much thought, early care, and 
a naturally philosophical temperament. ‘I'he latter, we need 
hardly say, is in our judgment the correct opinion. An Ame- 
rican is thrown in early, often tender, youth upon his own 
resources—his support is in most cases to be the result of his 
own labours. He must think as well as labour—and the look 
of care, or even the furrowed brow or the premature whitening 
of the hair, are not to be wondered at. But there is another 
cause of reflective habits among Americans—the abstract, philo- 
sophical system of their civil polity. It addresses itself to their 
reason. It was founded on an appeal toit. ‘The American na- 
tion, and particularly American youth, are asked to take nothing 
upon trust. They must understand, and they do understand 
for themselves the foundation upon which the system rests, 
and they are prepared to defend it with weapons of argu- 
ment, as well as with the “arm of flesh.” No man who thinks 
much and deeply can fail to exhibit traces of thought upon his 
countenance. He may have—and we claim these in its full 
extent for our countrymen—entlire amiability of disposition and 
kindness of feeling; but he has not the leisure for frivolity, nor 
even for much amusement, and he is apt, therefore, to become 
grave and serious. Mr. Grund’s remarks upon this quality of 
Americans we shall extract :— 


* A second not less striking characteristic of American manners is a 
degree of seriousness, which at first might almost be taken for want of 
sociability. An American is, almost from his cradle, brought up to re- 
flect on his condition, and, from the time he is able to act, employed with 
the means of improving it. If he be rich, and have consequently a larger 
stake in the public weal, then every new law, every change of election 
(and there are many in the course of a year) will make him reflect on 
the future: if he be poor, every change may offer him an opportunity to 
improve his circumstances. He is ever watchful, ever on the alert, not 
as most Europeans, as a mere spectator, but as one of the actors, engaged 
in maintaining or reforming the existing state of affairs. Something like 
it may at times be felt in England, and perhaps even in France; but 
this cannot be compared to the effects of universal suffrage in America. 

“ The whole mass of the population is constantly agitated ; an expres- 
sion of public opinion is constantly demanded, constantly hoped for, con- 
stantly dreaded. There is no man so rich or powerful but can be made 
to quail under its influence; nor any one so humble, in whom it may not 
raise hopes of success and preferment. It is an all-powerful organ of 
public justice, sparing none, from the president down to the most obscure 
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citizen ; elevating, humbling, or annihilating whatever it meets in its 
progress, if justly the object of its reproach. 

“This state of incessant excitement gives to the Americans an air of 
busy inquietude, for which they have often been pitied by Europeans ; 
but which, in fact, constitutes their principal happiness. The Americans 
have no time to be unhappy—and this is saying much in favour of their 
government. The duties of republicans are more arduous than those of 
men living under any other form of government; but then their perform- 
ance is pleasing and satisfactory ; because it is connected with conscious- 
ness of power. No American would exchange his task for the compara- 
tive peace and quiet of Europe; because, in the words of Franklin, ‘he 
would be unwilling to pay too dear for the whistle.’ He finds his solace 
and quietude at home; abroad he is ‘upand doing.’ Peace there would 
be death to him. He would not for the world exchange his political ac- 
tivity for the speculative inertness of the Germans; the glorious privi- 
lege of having himself a share in the government of his country, for the 
‘dolce far niente’ of the Italians ; the busy stir of an election, for the 
idiot noise of a Vienna prado. Let those who are so prodigal of their 
compassion for the melancholy restlessness of Americans, but remember 
the painful stupor which befell the Romans after the overthrow of the 
republic, when, all at once, released from their active duties of citizens, 
they found in ‘tranquillity’ the principal punishment of their abandon- 
ment of virtue. 

“In proportion as the liberties of a people are enlarged, and their 
franchise extended, they must necessarily become more active and se- 
rious. For an illustration we need only compare the character of the 
French, since the revolution of July, with that which they possessed 
under the old Bourbon dynasty, previous to the revolution of 1789. How 
much gaiety and outward politeness is there not missing ; but how much 
understanding and rational liberty gained? What difference is there 
not between the buffoonery of ‘merry England,’ under the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the sober, demure composition of John Bull since the 
acquisition of the habeas corpus, and the revolution? And yet what 
unbiassed individual, in either country, would wish back ‘ the good old 
times,’ or deny that the condition of the people has been materially im- 
proved by the change? Well, then, the Americans are, in common 
with the English, a more sober, calm, and reflecting people than, per- 
haps, any other in the world; and, for this very reason, able to bear a 
larger proportion of rational liberty. 

“ The influence of this character on the sociable circles of America is 
undoubtedly felt; but not in the manner generally described by Euro- 
peans. Thus, for instance, it does not destroy the spirit of hospitality, 
for which the Americans were always distinguished, although it has but 
too often been ill requited ; it does not prevent them from receiving their 
friends in a cordial manner, or enjoying their own domestic fireside: 
but, being always accustomed to thought and reflection, their minds are, 
perhaps, too fraught with the events of the day and the apprehensions of 
the future, to preserve throughout that fashionable indifference on all 
topics, which can neither affect nor cheer any of the company present, 
and which, for that very reason, is considered essential to good manners 
in Europe. Their sentiments are often expressed with warmth border- 
ing on enthusiasm, and require, therefore, a greater degree of attention and 
sympathy on the part of their audience, than Europeans of rank are will- 
ing to bestow on ordinary subjects of conversation. On this account, 
American society is sometime fatiguing; and the complaint has often 
been made by foreigners, that it requires a certain preparation in order 
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to understand or enjoy it. Its demands on a stranger are more numerous 
than is always agreeable ; and if he be a man of talent or reputation, he 
is expected to show off and entertain the company. ‘The Americans, on 
such occasions, are always willing to listen, to learn, and perhaps to 
question ; but Europeans are not always ready to teach or to answer, 
and still iess disposed to receive instruction from their entertainers. In 
this manner, society proves often a task to men of consideration and 
learning, instead of offering them a convenient respite as in Europe.” 
pp. 17—20. 


Our author, in the above passage, alludes to the restless and 
rapid action of people in this country. ‘The fact is undeniable, 
and the true reason is given by him. It is not—as has been 
untruly charged upon us by some English writers—a desire, 
which absorbs all others, to accumulate wealth—to heap up 
gold, thinking that, with its increase, our respectability also will 
grow. Far from it: avarice is no feature of the American 
mind; and no man’s reputation or weight of character is mea- 
sured here by his money merely. Riches are not pursued solely 
for the glittering. prize itself—but as an attendant upon and 
consequence of successful business. It is the excitement of this 
which is so pleasing. An American must have something to 
do. He is in a new world, where a mighty field lies open for 
the exercise of his faculties. Every thing around him tempts 
him to their exertion. He is indeed not unmindful of the ad- 
vantages which property will secure to its possessor—the com- 
fortable support of his family—the education of. his children— 
and the indulgence of his tastes—these in truth he covets, but 
not more ardently, we think, than a proper regard to temporal 
affairs will warrant. 

This appearance of restless activity, as presented by Ame- 
ricans, is the more striking to Europeans, because the whole 
male population exhibits it. It is not, as in the old countries, 
that certain classes only of the people are engaged in the active 
business of life, while the rest of the community are bent upon 
their pleasures, or occupied in the cultivation merely of their 
more refined tastes, or, it may be, doing absolutely nothing— 
living upon the wealth which has been transmitted to them by 
their fathers, and which the laws of their country protect even 
from the grasp of their creditors. On the contrary, the whole 
mass of our countrymen presents the appearance of the great 
ocean; all in motion—all instinct with animation. The ve 
pe is calculated to inspire sentiments of awe, while it is full 
of pleasing excitement. 

This fondness and aptitude for business are in themselves 
conducive to the progress of information among a people. The 
intelligence of Americans leads directly to the cultivation of their 
minds—to their advancement in a knowledge of at least the 
practical sciences and arts—and, ultimately, when more leisure 
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is secured by individuals, together with greater wealth, to in- 
creased refinement and indulgence in all the pleasures of learn- 
ing and intellect. 'The general spread of information among 
our people, and the superior education of the mass, are proofs 
of this. No country presents a higher average of the useful 
portions of education ; and no other, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to our disparagement as respects our deficiency 
in the constituents of general scholarship, has made a more 
rapid progress in the acquisition even of the refinements of lite- 
rature. We are steadily advancing, and the highest depart- 
ments will be reached at last. The only wonder is, that with 
such inducements, unavoidable and invincible in the United 
States, to the exertion of our hands, so much should have been 
done for the improvement of the head. Mr. Grund renders us 
full justice on these points. He says :— 


“The most remarkable characteristic of Americans is the uncommon 
degree of intelligence which pervades all classes. I do not here speak 
of the higher branches of learning which, in the language of Europe, 
constitute scholarship; but of the great mass of useful knowledge cal- 
culated to benefit and improve the condition of mankind. It is this latter 
knowledge for which the Americans are distinguished, and for the at- 
tainment of which they have, perhaps, made better provision than any 
other nation in the world. This is as it should be. No democracy can 
exist for any length of time without the means of education being widely 
diffused throughout the country; but it is certainly not to be expected 
that republicans should tax themselves, in order to gratify certain ele- 
gant tastes which are of no immediate benefit to the public. The study 
of the higher branches of science, and the cultivation of the fine arts, 
find their principal reward in the pleasure arising from the pursuit, and 
require seldom the assistance of the law to be called into active exist- 
ence. Wherever this is done, the people have to bear the expense of it, 
without receiving the gratification. The Americans are yet occupied 
with what is necessary and useful, and are, therefore, obliged to leave 
the higher accomplishments to the protection of individual munificence. 
But let any one cast his eye on the sums annually expended for the es- 
tablishment and support of common schools and colleges, and he will at 
once be convinced of the liberality of Americans in the cause of educa- 
tion; although no allowances are as yet made for professorships of he- 
raldry, or the discovery of a northwest passage. I shall not here discuss 
the matter any further, as I intend to recur to it in another place; but I 
would ask what influence the higher branches of learning have on the 
social intercourse of a people, or the manners of society in general ? 
What fashionable company in England was ever graced or edified by 
the conversation of Sir Isaac Newton? What select circle in Germany 
ever enjoyed and delighted in the philosophical researches of Kant and 
Leibnitz? Men of letters, and more especially proficients in science, 
are rarely welcome guests at a party ; and, in Germany, they have been 
uniformly banished to the universities. Neither the arts nor the sciences 
have, till lately, received particular encouragement from the German 
courts; and it was with great justice Schiller could say of Frederick the 
Great, that the German muse was banished from his court; and yet, at 
that very period the most effectual measures were taken, by men of 
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letters themselves, to ensure the progress and independence of German 


literature. 

“ But the remark that men of letters do not hold a distinguished rank 
in American society is totally false and unfounded. There is, perhaps, 
no society to which learning furnishes a better introduction ; and I am 
quite certain that some of the gentlemen who have lately visited the 
United States ‘for the laudable purpose of information,’ owe their 
friendly reception there more to their high reputation as scholars, than 
to any rank they may hold in the army or navy. Scholarship in Ame- 
rica is, indeed, not so common as it is in Europe; but the individuals 
who are able to lay claims to it, are sure of meeting with the acknow- 
ledgment due to their merits, and a certain acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of science is an almost indispensable requisite for admission into 
good company. The conversation of Americans turns, generally, more 
on scientific subjects than would be believed by Europeans, and differs, 
in this respect, widely from the insipid commonplace of the fashionable 
circles of Europe.' There is hardly a branch of learning which, at some 
time or other, is not introduced into their colloquies, and there are few 
scholars in America who would be denied the privilege of expressing 
their opinions on a favourite topic, or whose conversation would not be 
listened to with increased interest and pleasure. To this may be added 
the proneness of Americans to argue, which, though it may not always 
correspond to the European idea of good manners, lends, nevertheless, 
to conversation a zest of which it would otherwise be deprived. 

** Society in all countries gains more from the amount of floating in- 
tellect, and the capacity of all its members to join in conversation, than 
from the amount of knowledge treasured up in the minds of individuals. 
This principle applies most happily to the social condition of the United 
States; for it would be difficult to find a country where information is 
more generally diffused, or the people of all classes more capable of ex- 
pressing their ideas with clearness and precision. A certain directness 
of thought and expression may, indeed, be considered a national pecu- 
liarity of Americans, and contributes certainly much to their apparent 

lainness of manners. Mere fashionable elegance passes with them for 
ittle or nothing ; but in no country are power of reasoning, force of ar- 
gument, and acuteness of observation, at a greater premium. Good sense 
is the ruling element of society, as it is the main-spring of all their public 
actions; and the country at large is much a gainer in the result. Man- 
nerism is hardly ever cultivated to the prejudice of the more substantial 
acquirements, as the conventions of society offer but little or no protec- 
tion to the ignorance or pretensions of impostors ; and I cannot imagine 
any circumstances more capable of exhibiting an idiot in trouble than an 
empty-headed coxcomb in company with rational Americans. Fashion- 





1 “J write this at Munich, a city which has been much and justly ex- 
tolled on account of its liberal institutions, and whose progress in the 
sciences and the fine arts has occupied a large space in the ‘ Foreign 
Quarterly. The king of Bavaria is himself a poet and an artist; and 
possesses the most perfect judgment of every thing relating to the arts. 
But, notwithstanding this noble example of the king himself, and his 
liberal and munificent encouragement of learning, there are but two sci- 
entific gentlemen—Mr. T. and Mr. S.—who can boast of being freely 
admitted into the highest circles: but as the usual topics of conversation 
do not often allow them to display their acquirements, they are merely 
pointed out to strangers somewhat in the same manner as the giraffe or 
the elephant in the zoological gardens.” 
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ables and exquisites there are in the large cities of the United States as 
in Europe; but they are certainly less the object of envy or admiration, 
and are almost exclusively in favour with the young misses of the 
boarding schools. Their bright career commences and finishes with the 
lights of the drawing room, and their only chance of distinction is ata 
waltz or a quadrille. But, once entrapped by some fair enchantress, they 
quickly turn their attention to objects more useful and profitable. The 
prospect of supporting a wife and family becomes then the all-engrossing 
object of their thoughts and reflections; and it is by no means unfrequent 
to see an American at the age of twenty-one settle down into a sober 
husband and father of a family. I have hardly ever known an American 
fashionable who was not a minor; but I have never seen one at the bar, 
or on ’change.” pp. 26—29. 

Our author concludes his remarks upon American manners 
with this kind comparison :— 

“To sum up the argument—Whatever advantages, with regard to 
elegance and external accomplishments, Europeans of rank and fashion 
may possess over the great majority of Americans, the balance of com- 
mon sense, general information, and high moral rectitude, may, never- 
theless, incline in favour of the latter. American society offers, as yet, 
but few attractions to the man of the world; but it has wherewith to 
satisfy the heart and the understanding of the follower ofenature: it does 
not command the luxuries of the aristocratic coteries of Europe ; but it 
abounds in comforts and rational enjoyments: its general ton and eti- 
quette may fall short of the expectations of a courtier; but it is inferior 
to none—and perhaps unrivalled—in simplicity and cordiality of man- 
ners.” pp. 29, 30. 

We have occupied thus much space with this topic, not be- 
cause Mr. Grund makes it a principal part of his book, but 
because it has been generally selected as the great theme of 
foreign remark ; for the most part of ridicule and sarcasm. No 
subject can more readily or abundantly furnish matter for both 
of these than that of the manners of a people, when they differ 
from those of the observer. But while the attack is in such 
cases easy, the defence is equally so—though it does not always 
suit the purposes of the assailant to listen to the answer. We 
shall ever be perfectly satisfied to leave our case with so able 
and dispassionate an advocate as Mr. Grund. 

Let us pass to another topic-—the ladies—a subject always 
interesting, and upon which every traveller hazards his opi- 
nions. The beaniy of the American women is perhaps the 
only point on which English tourists have uniformly employed 
the language of commendation. They all agree that our fair 
countrywomen are endowed with charms of no ordinary kind ; 
and Mrs. Trollope—who is however, we believe, singular in 
this opinion—extends the praise of handsome looks, generally, 
even to the men. An offset nevertheless to the loveliness of 
the women is always found in the reflection that it soon decays ; 
beauty being in America a more shortlived flower than in any 
other part of the world. Many reasons are propounded for all 
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this; among others, early marriages, want of proper exercise, 
and of sufficient attention to diet. These doubtless have their 
influence, more or less, upon feniale health; and probably 
we may add another sufficient reason for the circumstance— 
the inferior attention which is paid to the effect of artificial 
means for the apparent continuance of youthful charms. Asa 
general remark, it may be averred that married women are 
comparatively inattentive to the preservation of their good looks 
—and view with an eye of unconcern the advance of time, 
which so rudely obliterates-the lineaments of native beauty. 
Their strong homeborn attachments are no doubt the cause of 
this indifference to the cultivation of graces which are usually 
thought of importance only because securing the admiration of 
society—a matter by them, for the reason indicated, little re- 
garded, as they rely upon other qualities for the maintenance of 
their influence in domestic life. 'The men, equally imbued with 
a taste for home pleasures, have but little ambition for their 
wives’ pre-eminence in the gay circles of fashion, content with 
their excellence in the higher claims of their station—and thus 
the tastes and inclinations of both parties being accordant, the 
result we have alluded to seems a natural one. Mr. Grund 
dwells thus upon the subjects we have touched :— 


“ The forms of American ladies are generally distinguished by great 
symmetry and fineness of proportion ; but their frames and constitutions 
seem to be less vigorous than those of the ladies of almost any country 
in Europe. Their complexions, which, to the south, incline towards 
the Spanish, are, to the north, remarkably fair and blooming, and, while 
young, by far the greater portion of them are decidedly handsome. A 
marked expression of intelligence, and a certain indescribable air of lan- 
guor—probably the result of the climate—lend to their countenances a 
peculiar charm, to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in Europe. 
An American lady in her teens is, perhaps, the most sylph-like creature 
on earth. Her limbs are exquisitely wrought, her motions light and 
graceful, and her whole carriage at once easy and dignified. But these 
beauties, it is painful to say, are doomed to an early decay. At the 
period of twenty-four a certain want of fulness in her proportions is al- 
ready perceptibie ; and, once past the age of thirty, the whole fabric 
goes seemingly into decay. As the principal cause of this sudden decline, 
some allege the climate; but I ascribe it more willingly to the great 
assiduity with which American ladies discharge their duties as mothers. 
No sooner are they married than they begin to lead a life of comparative 
seclusion; and once mothers they are actually buried to the world. At 
the period of ushering their children into society they appear, indeed, 
once more as respectable matrons ; but they are then only the silent 
witnesses of the triumph of their daughters. An American mother is 
the nurse, tutor, friend and counsellor of her children. _ Nearly the 
whole business of education devolves upon her, and the task is, in many 
instances, beyond her physical ability. Thus it is customary with many 
ladies in New England not only to hear their children recite the lessons 
assigned to them at school, but actually to expound them, and to assist 
them in the solution of arithmetical and algebraic problems. There are 
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married ladies who apply themselves seriously to the study of mathe- 
matics and the classics, for no other purpose than forwarding the educa- 
tion of their children; and I have known young men who have ehtered 
college with no other instruction in any of the preparatory departments 
than what they received from their mothers. But this continued appli- 
cation to the most arduous duties, the increasing care and anxiety for the 
progress and welfare of their children, and the consequent unreasonable 
confinement to the house and the nursery, undermine constitutions, al- 
ready by nature sufficiently delicate ; and it is thus, by the sacrifice of 
health and beauty, that American ladies pay to their offspring the sacred 
tribute of maternal affection. No human being can ever requite the 
tender cares of a mother; but it appears to me that the Americans have, 
in this respect, obligations immeasurably greater than those of the 
inhabitants of any other country. . 

“ But there is one perfection in ladies—sometimes the first to attract 
our notice, and the last to vanish when every other beauty has faded and 
departed—which consists in delicate feet and ankles. The idea is taken 
from Goethe’s celebrated novel ‘ Die Wahlverwandstschaften,’ and would 
have hardly found its introduction here, were I not backed by the all- 
powerful authority of the immortal poet, who, at the same time, was the 
most accomplished artist. Well, then, this perfection is one of which 
American ladies can certainly boast, and which they possess even ina 
higher degree than the French, though they take infinitely less pains to 
obtrude it on the notice of strangers. I would recommend this to the 
attention of certain tourists who have much expatiated on the forms and 
features of American ladies, and profess to be ‘competent judges of 
female beauty.’ 

“With regard to education, American ladies resemble the English, 
which is, probably, the highest encomium which can be bestowed on 
their good sense and manners. If I judge right, there is in this respect 
less distinction between the English and American lady than between 
an English and American gentleman. Differences in politics, occupation, 
&c., must necessarily draw stronger lines of demarcation between men 
than the more limited sphere of action can possibly create between wo- 
men ; but the distinction must become small indeed where the education 
of the latter rests upon one and the same basis. The principles of re- 
vealed religion and a sound moral philosophy constitute, in America as 
in England, the foundation of all female instruction ; and it is (with the 
exception of the fashionable circles) a rare case, in either country, to see 
the mere agrémens de société preferred to the more substantial acquire- 
ments which qualify ladies for their future stations as wives and mothers. 
Female dignity is ever more the result of character and principle than 
of mere outward grace and refinement; and I cannot, in this respect, 
imagine the women of any country superior to the English or American. 
In the United States, where there are no classes of society debased in 
the estimation of the people, and, consequently, none degraded in their 
own, this distinction extends even to persons in the humblest walks of 
life, and is there productive of a species of pride, which Europeans have 
often mistaken for presumption ; but which, in fact, arises from a con- 
sciousness of moral worth and unexceptionable behaviour, which can 
lay a just claim to our consideration wherever we find it. I have seen 
nothing among the lower classes of Europe at all to be compared to it; 
and it has certainly given me the highest opinion of the general morality” 
of female republicans. 

“In point of fashionable accomplishment, American ladies are, per- 
haps, inferior to those of Europe; but the elements of an English, and 
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even classical education are in no country more widely diffused. In 
addition to Latin and Greek, a young miss of respectable parents is ex- 
pected to become versed in the elements of chemistry, mineralogy, bota- 
ny, natural philosophy, algebra, geometry, and astronomy, to which the 
more gifted add even Hebrew and the higher branches of mathematics. 
In the pursuit of these studies they are generally allowed to spend quite 
as much time, and even more, than the young men at college ; and it 
cannot therefore be surprising if the balance of general information 
should, in the United States, incline in favour of the women. There 
are few scientific topics of conversation on which an American lad 
would not be ready to join ; and there are certainly fewer of English read- 
ing which are not more or less familiar to the wives and daughters of 
respectable tradespeople. Music and drawing are, in America, less 
cultivated than they are in France or Germany ; but there is quite as 
much parlour amusement as in England, and certainly no lack of the 
graceful accomplishment of dancing. One deficiency, however, I can- 
not refrain from mentioning, which consists in the imperfect acquirement 
of modern languages. This, I think, must be the fault of the instructers, 
who are in the habit of teaching French or Italian in the same manner 
as the classics, troubling themselves little about accent or emphasis, and 
still less about the familiar idioms of the language. The consequence 
is, that many American ladies are well able to read French, Italian, and 
German, and to understand and appreciate even the literature of these 
languages ; but there are comparatively few who can speak either of 
them with purity or elegance. Great improvements, however, are daily 
making in the American system of instruction ; and it is therefore to be 
hoped that this defect will soon yield to the efforts of more experienced 
teachers.” pp. 32—34. 


As this topic possesses interest no doubt to our fair readers, 


we shall make a further extract, though we have already given 
one of some length :— 


“The ladies of Philadelphia, and the south generally, possess other 
advantages not less conspicuous and attractive. Theirs is the province 
of the graces and the fine arts. I can safely affirm that I have heard as 

ood amateur concerts in Charleston and Philadelphia as in any part of 

rance or Germany ; and I am certainly not disposed to undervalue, in 
this respect, the claims of my native country. Drawing and painting 
are also much more cultivated than they are to the north; and foreign 
languages, especially French and Spanish, are spoken with greater 
fluency. Their manners are more distinguished for grace and elegance, 
and their personal attractions are in England known by the appellation 
of ‘American beauty.’ But all these accomplishments do not prevent 
them from discharging their duties as wives and mothers; and it is quite 
an erroneous notion, though sufficiently prevalent in the northern states, 
that the ladies of the south are deficient in their domestic arrangements, 
or negligent in the education of their children. The case is indeed quite 
the reverse. The household of a southern planter is generally quite as 
well arranged as that of a farmer to the north; though it is infinitely 
more complicate, on account of the slaves. Incase of sickness, even 
among the negroes, or any other domestic calamity, the energy and pa- 
tience of the southern ladies are severely taxed; and, as for the instruc- 
tion of children, the task devolves almost entirely on them; few good 
schools or seminaries of learning being comparatively at the command 


of the parents, and among these hardly any for the education of daugh- 
ters. 
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“It has some times been remarked that American ladies, though 
usually fine and agreeable, are not always replete with imagination. It is 
not long since I heard his royal highness, the duke of * *, remark that 
he had seen many American ladies at his mother’s court; but that to him 
they were like a gallery of statues. The prince made some other very 
witty remarks on America, the precise meaning of which [ was unable 
to comprehend, and concluded by comparing the western world to a 
woman, (he probably meant a young and a bearing one,) while Europe 
was to him the strong and lordly man of creation. I took the liberty to 
reply that young women were frequently more vigorous and powerful than 
old men, especially when the limbs of the latter afforded already specimens 
of morbid anatomy, which of course I could not be supposed to apply to 
the duke’s own dominions. There could be nothing offensive in his sar- 
casm on American ladies, as it was generally whispered in society that 
the duke’s indiscretions had rendered his admiration of women some- 
what more than suspicious. 

“There is, in the great majority of American ladies, that calm sub- 
jection of passion and temper, which they deem indispensable to female 
dignity or grace; but it does not follow that on this account they must 
be devoid of imagination and feeling. Their eyes are, perhaps, less ex- 
pressive of what in Italy would be called passion ; but they are beaming 
with intelligence and kindness; and the great number of Europeans an- 
nually married in the United States, proves, at least, that they are capa- 
ble of kindling love and permanent attachment. But the strongest argu- 
ment in favour of their sentiments is the almost universal practice of 
marrying ‘for love,’ to which only a few of the fashionabie coteries in 
the large cities seem to make an exception. The influence of this moral 
habit, based, as it is, on the salutary principle of a free choice, manifests 
itself powerfully in the rapid progress of population, and perhaps also in 
the substance and composition of the American people. 

* As regards the morality and virtue of American ladies, it will suffice 
to say that they are not inferior to the English, who are universally ac- 
knowledged to be the best wives and mothers in Europe. The slightest 
suspicion against the character of a lady is, in America as in England, 
sufficient to exclude her from society ; but in America public opinion is 
equally severe on men, and this is certainly a considerable improvement. 
Accordingly, there is no country in which scandal, even among the 
most fashionable circles, is so rare as in the United States, or where the 
term ‘intrigue’ is less known and understood. I shall always remem- 
ber the observation of a French gentleman, who could find nothing to 
interest him in American society, because ‘it precluded the very idea 
of a liaison.’ ‘ Ah,’ exclaimed he, ‘c’est le paradis des maris !’” pp. 
35—37. 


From the topic of American women, Mr. Grund passes to that 
of churches and the clergy. He was much struck with the com- 
paratively mean appearance of most of our places of worship. 
He found none of those splendid and time-hallowed edifices 
which are the greatest ornaments of Europe, and which serve, 
by their very antiquity and grandeur, to lead the mind to devo- 
tion. He met with humble buildings, neat, indeed, but plain 
both in their exterior and interior, calculated merely to accommo- 
date a certain number of worshippers, but not at all upon a scale 
which admitted vastness of proportion, or mere ornament, as 
portions of the design. The first feeling, therefore, to one 
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accustomed to the magnificent churches of England or Germany 
was that of disappointment—mingled, perhaps, with a suspicion 
that religion was but slightly regarded by the Americans ; so 
little expense being lavished upon its outward adornment. But 
this opinion our author soon had reason to exchange for one 
very different. The edifices for public worship in the United 
States were, as they first appeared to him, but little recommended 
by beauty or magnificence, but they were discovered to be emi- 
nently comfortable, and fitted to accommodate with perfect con- 
venience their large congregations. He saw that the money 
which might have been lavished upon one splendid building, 
was divided so as to secure the erection of a greater number in 
proportion to the population than in any other country. He 
discovered that the minister was of more consequence in the 
eyes of the congregation than the church—and that the support 
of the first, as well as the cost of the other, coming from the 
voluntary contributions of the people, and not being furnished 
from the public treasury, nor wrung from unwilling hands, it 
was not a matter of wonder that more funds were not lavished 
upon the houses themselves. 

The grotesque architecture, so often witnessed in some of 
our churches, Mr. Grund very properly condemns. Nothing is 
more reprehensible in building, particularly in the erection of 
sacred edifices, than the imperfect imitation of a style which 
means or opportunity fail to carry through. If the funds suffice, 
we should be well pleased to see them expended in the produc- 
tion of the finest specimens of art. But if these be wanting, 
let the building correspond with its object and with the ability 
to compass it. Let it be what it seems—and not a counterfeit 
resemblance of something better, which only makes the contrast 
and the deficiency more manifest. 

Of the style of our private houses and of our public build- 
ings, other than churches, our author speaks very favourably— 
of the capitol, in terms of no measured praise. He considers 
ita “proud monument of national grandeur,”—as an edifice 
“of most imposing structure and proportions,”—and from its 
position, “incredibly superior to any of the public palaces in 
Kurope.” But in respect to places of worship, as we before 
said, he employs a different strain. 

“Proud as the Americans may be of their halls of congress, they 
have not, as yet, a single place of worship at all to be compared to the 
finer churches in Europe, where they might render thanks to the Omni- 
potent Being for the unexampled happiness and prosperity with which 
he-has blessed their country. Some not altogether unsuccessful attempts 
have been made in Boston and Baltimore, at what might be called a 
cathedral; but neither the size nor the order, nor even the materials, 
- resembling those of the nobler specimens of Gothic architecture in 

urope. 
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“ Our feelings and emotions are always tinged with the reflections from 
the objects around us; and I cannot, therefore, divest myself of the opi- 
nion that a superior style of architecture in an edifice of public worship 
may materially assist the imagination, and enable the mind to turn from 
mere worldly objects to the contemplation of heaven and the adoration 
of God. I have known persons who could never pray so fervently as 
when encompassed with the sombre vaults of a Gothie cathedral, and I 
have, myself, experienced the same feelings on similar occasions. 

* But, in addition to the deficiency in style and ornament there exists, 
in America, an almost universal practice of building churches, or at least 
the steeples, of wood, to which are frequently given the most grotesque 
figures, partaking of all orders of architecture, from the time of Noah 
tothe presentday. There is scarce an excuse for this corruption of taste, 
except the cheapness of the material, which may recommend the custom 
in practice. A church ought to be the symbol of immutability and eter- 
nity, the attributes of the Infinite Being ; but nothing can be more averse 
to either, than its construction of so frail a material as wood. An imi- 
tation of stone-work is still more objectionable, as it appears like an at- 
tempt at deceit—a sort of architectural counterfeiting, least pardonable in 
a house of prayer. Such an edifice seems to be unworthy of its noble 
purpose—a sordid mockery of grandeur, which, without elevating the 
mind, represents to it only the melancholy picture of human frailties.”— 
p. 43, 44. 

Let us turn now to another view of the subject—the atten- 
tion accorded to the clergymen, and to the essentials of religious 
instruction. 


“Yet the Americans are not deficent in liberality towards their clergy- 
men, whose pecuniary compensation is certainly generous when com- 
pared with the moderate salaries of the first officers of state, and enables 
them, generally, to live in houses much more tastefully built, and better 
furnished within, than those in which they deliver their sermons. 

“ This is again republican, and shows the Americans to be much more 
attached to substance than to forms. The most essential part of divine 
service is assuredly performed by the clergyman, whose example and 
admonitions have a more salutary influence on the general morals of his 
congregation, than the most gorgeous cathedral, or the most moving 
cantabile of Haydn. Yet the latter have their advantages too, which, 
no doubt, will, at some future day, be duly appreciated in America as 
in Europe. In the western states, where new settlements are daily form- 
ing, it would be absurd to erect buildings, the use of which would be 
reserved for the third or fourth generation. The principal object, there, 
must necessarily be immediate usefulness; and it is certainly better 
for the people to worship in a wooden church, than to have no church 
at all. 

“ Another cause operating against the erecting of costly churches in 
the United States, is the absence of a powerful hierarchy. Churches in 
America are built when they are wanted, or whenever a congregation is 
sufficiently numerous and able to pay a preacher. With them the clergy- 
man must be of more importance than the church, in the building of 
which they voluntarily tax themselves, without having recourse to the 

ecuniary assistance of others. This will always keep the church poor; 
but I doubt whether the practice, while it lasts, does not actually benefit 
the people. Iam convinced there is as good preaching in the United 
States, and quite as fervent too, as in any country with a church esta- 
blishment. 
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“* Setting aside the injustice (of which Americans at least are fully 
persuaded) of taxing people of a different belief with the support of an 
establishment in which they have no stake or interest, there is, in an 
hierarchy, that which makes its members indolent and lazy. A person 
provided for, cannot, by the rules of common sense, be supposed to 
work as hard as one who has to exert himself for a living, or whose ser- 
vices are remunerated in proportion to their merit and usefulness. An 
hierarchy, from its superior organization and discipline, may have its 
political advantages under peculiar forms of government; but I cannot 
see any spiritual benefit accruing from it to the people. Every member 
of a hierarchy is necessarily more interested in the continuance of the 
establishment, than in the discharge of his duties foward the people. 
He is paid by the establishment, of which he is either a functionary or 
a pensioner, and is as much concerned in its welfare as a British mariner 
in the safety and endurance of Greenwich Hospital, or a clerk in the 
solvency of his emplovers. In America, every clergyman may be said 
to do business on his own account, and under his own firm. He, alone, 
is responsible for any deficiency in the discharge of his office, as he is 
alone entitled to all the credit due to his exertions. He always acts as 
principal, and is, therefore, more anxious, and will make greater efforts 
to obtain popularity, than one who serves for wages. The actual stock 
in any one of those firms is, of course, less than the immense capital of 
the Church of England ; but the aggregate amount of business transacted 
by them jointly, may, nevertheless, be greater in the United States. 
The subordinate member of a hierarchy does not act on his own respon- 
sibility ; he merely discharges the obligations enjoined by his superiors. 
It is to them he must look for advancement, as a soldier looks for promo- 
tion to his commanding officers ; and a fault of discipline is more severely 
reprimanded than an actual injustice towards a different order. Like the 
soldier, he has frequently an interest different from that of the people ; 
and, like him, he is ready to turn his weapons against them whenever 
the establishment itself isin danger. A church establishment resembles 
always, more or less, a standing army. It is strong, endurable, and dis- 
ciplined, but a severe tax upon the people, and nearly as dangerous an 
instrument for their subjugation. 

“ The situation of an American clergyman is usually comfortable; but 
there are no church-livings as in England; no rich prelates, or other 
high dignitaries, sufficiently wealthy to employ Jarge sums in the build- 
ing of churches. Every preacher is paid by his congregation ; and there 
is, consequently, no accumulation of wealth on the part of the clergy- 
men, nor proportionate poverty on the part of those who employ them. 
The conditions of the different members of the clergy are, as nearly as 
possible, on a level with each other and those of the private citizens— 
no distinction being claimed, save that which is based on superior talent 
and application. Hence the American churches resemble each other as 
the dwelling-houses. They are built for use, not for ornament; and are 
neither calculated to attract particular attention, nor to embellish or adorn 
the cities. 

“ But what they lack in quality is more than compensated by increase 
of numbers; and in this consists the advantage of the system. There 
is no village in the United States without its church, no denomination 
of Christians in any city without its house of prayer, no congregation in 
any of the new settlements without the spiritual consolation of a pastor. 
Religious instruction is obtained every where, at a comparatively chea 
rate, without directly taxing the people; and the enormous sums whic 
would be required for the maintenance of an established church circulate 
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freely in commerce and manufactures, and contribute to the general 
prosperity of the country.”—p. 44, 45, 46. 


We have intimated the opinion soon adopted by our author, 
as to the reverence of Americans for religion. He classes 
us, in fact, amongst the most religious people upon earth. He 
deduces this conclusion from the number of ministers of the 
gospel among us—the number of churches and congregations 
—and the number of communicants. He estimates the latter 
in the ratio of five to every thirty-nine persons, including slaves 
and children—the ministers, as one to every 1100—and the 
churches, as one to every 840 nearly. But his remarks upon 
this state of things we must present to our readers. 


“ ‘When we reflect that no tax is imposed for the support of ministers, 
or the building of churches, and that, consequently, all those establish- 
ments are the result of voluntary contributions of the people, the con- 
Viction will certainly be forced on our minds that the Americans are 
deeply. impressed with the importance of religious instruction, and that, 
together with their freedom, they prize nothing so high as the sacred 
truths of Christianity. No more satisfactory evidence is required on this 
subject, than the fact that they are willing to pay for it; which is cer- 
tainly a singular coincidence when contrasted with the political position 
of other countries. If there were an established religion of state, I 
doubt whether half the money could be raised for its support which is 
now cheerfully expended for the maintenance of twenty-five different 
doctrines. 

“The American ministers are continually striving to make proselytes, 
and, being usually paid in proportion to the number of communicants, 
anxious to increase the number of their respective congregations. I do 
not mean to say that this is the only motive of their religious ardour; but 
merely speak of the advantages of the system over all others, indepen- 
dent of the intrinsic merits of the ministers. The principle of paying 
most ‘where most work is done,’ or where it is done best, which is daily 
producing miracles in the United States, is even applicable to the clergy, 
and is productive of more good to mankind than could be produced with 
twice the funds in anycountry in Europe. Not only have the Americans 
a greater number of clergymen than, in proportion to the population, 
can be found either on the Continent or in England; but they have not 
one idler amongst them, all of them being obliged to exert themselves 
for the spiritual welfare of their respective congregations. The Ameri- 
cans, therefore, enjoy a threefold advantage: they have more preachers; 
they have more active preachers, and they have cheaper preachers than 
can be found in any part of Europe. 

“ The religious habits of the Americans form not only the basis of 
their private and public morals, but have become so thoroughly inter- 
woven with their whole course of legislation, that it would be impossi- 
ble to change them, without affecting the very essence of their govern- 
ment. Not only are the manners and habits of a people, at all times 
stronger than the positive law, but the latter itself is never readily obe ed 
without becoming reduced to a custom. It is to the manners and habits 
of a nation we must look for the continuance of their government. In 
France, where the people have for ages been accustomed to an absolute 
and despotic government, where every historical monument, every pa- 
lace, every work of art, nay, the very furniture of their rooms, speak 
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monarchy, we perceive constant anomalies in society, from the legisla- 
tive halls down to the meanest public resort; simply bécause the people 
are accustomed to feel one way, and constrained to reason and act in 
another. They possess yet the forms of religion, which have ceased to 
convey to them a meaning; they have yet the splendour of a throne, 
without any of the feelings of loyalty; they have all the titles and pre- 
tensions of their ancient nobles with the most unbounded love of 
equality. Yet, with all their political excitability, and their theoretical 
attachment to republicanism, they are constantly lulled asleep by mo- 
narchical principles, without offering any other resistance than the sen- 
sation which the fact itself produces, when set off by the pen of an 
editor. An Englishman or an American would feel the encroachment 
on his liberty ; because it would oblige him to change his habits, which 
he is less prepared to do, than to surrender a positive right. American 
liberty is further advanced in the minds of the people than even in the 
laws themselves. It has become an active principle which lives with 
and animates the nation, and of which their political constitution is but 
a fac-simile. 

“ Whatever contributes to confirm a people in the habitual exercise of 
freedom, is an additional guarantee of its continuance ; and whatever 
has been instrumental in procuring that freedom, or is associated with it 
in their minds, must be preserved with religious care, lest liberty itself 
should suffer in their estimation. This is the case with the doctrines of 
Christianity in the United States. Religion has been the basis of the 
most important American settlements ; religion kept their little commu- 
nity together—religion assisted them in their revolutionary struggle; it 
was religion to which they appealed in defending their rights, and it was 
religion, in fine, which taught them to prize their liberties. It is with 
the solemnities of religion that the declaration of independence is yet 
annually read to the people from the pulpit, or that Americans celebrate 
the anniversaries of the most important events in their history. It is to 
religion they have recourse whenever they wish to impress the popular 
feeling with any thing relative to their country; and it is religion which 
assists them in all their national undertakings. The Americans look 
upon religion as a promoter of civil and political liberty ; and have, 
therefore, transferred to it a large portion of the affection which they 
cherish for the institutions of their country. In other countries, where 
religion has become the instrument of oppression, it has been the policy 
of the liberal party to diminish its influence; but in America its promo- 
tion is essential to the constitution. 

“ Religion presides over their councils, aids in the execution of the 
Jaws, and adds to the dignity of the judges. Whatever is calculated to 
diminish its influence and practice, has a tendency to weaken the go- 
vernment, and is, consequently, opposed to the peace and welfare of 
the United States. It would have a direct tendency to lessen the respect 
for the law, to bring disorder into their public deliberations, and to retard 
the administration of justice.”—p. 163, 164, 165. 


Of the general morality of the people of the United States, 
Mr. Grund entertains the highest estimate. He declares, that 
a breach of morality, however trifling, at once satisfies the 
people that the individual is devoid of any portion of religion, 
and it is visited upon him accordingly. Public opinion, there- 
fore, is a political and social Argus, which watches unceasingly 
the virtue and order of the community. Without intruding 
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upon private conduct, it enforces complete external obedience, 
and a deferential tribute to morality in public. Public virtue 
is, therefore, guarded against the pestilential influence of bad 
example, for opinion not only punishes crimes, but prevents 
their commission. 

The election of public officers, he selects as another evidence 
of the premium at which morality is held in the United States. 
No such privilege, as exists in Europe, is there accorded to 
genius, of violating the rules of virtue and decency. On the 
contrary, these qualities are essential to the success of the 
highest talents. The statesman, the artist, the poet, the pro- 
fessional man, above all, the minister of the gospel, is held to 
the strict execution of the dictates of morality—and if he falter, 
his success vanishes with his reputation. Our author thinks 
that this sometimes clips the wings of genius, though the ua- 
tion at large is the gainer by it. We differ from him; and can 
never be persuaded that genius is made to droop her wing, be- 
cause obedient to the calls of religion or virtue—on the con- 
trary, by such a regulated movement, her flight may be ren- 
dered the more lofty, and her pinions the less weary. In respect 


to elections, Mr. Grund says, 


“The moment a candidate is presented for office, not only his mental 
qualifications for the functions he is about to assume, but also his private 
character, are made the subject of criticism... Whatever he may have 
done, said, or listened to, from the time he left school to the present 
moment, is sure to be brought before the public. The most trifling inci- 
dents which are calculated to shed a light on his motives or habits of 
thinking, are made the subject of the most uncompromising scrutiny ; 
and facts and circumstances, already buried in oblivion, are once more 
brought before the judging eye of the people. This, undoubtedly, gives 
rise to a vast deal of personal abuse and scurrility, and may even disturb 
the domestic peace of families ; but then the candidates for office are 
comparatively few, while the people, who are to be benefited or injured 
by their election, are many; they are all presenting themselves of their 
own accord, and the people compelled to be their judges; they have 
friends to defend and extol their virtues, and they must therefore expect 
to have enemies, who will endeavour to tarnish their fair reputation. 
We may have pity on a repentant culprit—we may be roused to indigna- 
tion by the condemnation of an innocent person ; but we would not, on 
that account, abolish the trial by jury, or shut our courts of justice, 
which are instituted not only for the punishment, but also for the preven- 
tion of crime. The process of an American election resembles that of 
a Roman canonization: the candidate must be fairly snatched from the 
clutches of the devil’s advocate, before he can be admitted to the unre- 
strained enjoyment of paradise. If, in this manner, some are prevented 
from becoming saints, who have a just title to that dignity,—it may also 
serve to prevent a heathen worship of idols, which would divert the 
people from the true faith. 

“It is an erroneous maxim, to consider American institutions as they 
are calculated to affect individuals: they are made for the people, and 
intended to benefit the majority. The consideration of quality must 
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necessarily, in many instances, yield to the reflection on quantity ; and a 
small benefit extended to large numbers, be preferred to a signal advan- 
tage conferred on a favoured few. The American government possess- 
ing little coercive power, cannot introduce sudden changes either for the 
better or worse, and is, therefore, less able to correct an abuse if it is 
once introduced and sanctioned by the majority, than any other govern- 
ment in the world. It is consequently of the greatest importance, that 
public morality should be preserved at any price, and that the people 
themselves should compose the tribunal before which the offenders are to 
be tried. It is their noblest privilege to be themselves the guardians of 
their moral and religious rights, without which their political immuni- 
ties would soon become crippled and destroyed. In this manner they 
will not always secure the greatest talents, but generally the moral inte- 
grity of their leaders; they will not easily sacrifice peace to national 
glory, but promote the tranquil happiness of millions; their career will 
not be one of brilliant triumph, but it will be less sullied with political 
crimes; they will not give birth to a Cesar or an Augustus, but be spared 
the mourning for Brutus.”—p. 167, 168. 


The deference paid to the female sex in our country, has 
been often noticed by travellers—and it has been attributed to 
the naturally polite feelings of the Americans. The fact is un- 
doubted—even polished France must yield the palm in this par- 
ticular. Mr. Grund could not fail to perceive this characteristic, 
and he is the first who has connected it with our moral sense. 
He attributes it entirely to the morality of the people of the 
United States. The moral code would visit with heavy penal- 
ties a breach of decorum affecting a female ; and its sanctions 
would render her entirely secure from open insult or outrage, 
as they would, comparatively, from insidious approaches. The 
grand foundation of American morality, order, and industry, 
our author points out as existing in the domestic virtue of our 
people. Without this, no government, established on the same 
principles with ours, could exist fora moment. It secures the 
simplicity of our constitution and laws—the early marriages of 
our people, and the consequent stimulus to the acquisition and 
accumulation of property. The advantages of the married state 
are proverbial; and the fact is, as stated by our author, un- 
doubted ; that the largest estates have been acquired by their 
proprietors, not before, but after marriage. We wish Mr. 
Grund, however, to speak upon these points himself—and first, 
of the respect paid to women. He says, 


“ There is one particular sentiment pervading all classes of Americans, 
which, though something similar exists in England, is in no other coun- 
try carried to the same extent, or productive of the same consequences. 
I mean the universal respect for women, and the protection offered them, 
to whatever order of society they may belong. Ladies are respected, or 
rather command respect, every where, especially in England ; but in no 
country are the penalties fixed by the law, or the received customs of 
society, on a breach of decorum, so severe as in the United States. 
Thecommission of such an offence not only excludes a man from society, 
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but influences his business, his character, his reputation, his prospects 
in life, and every reasonable chance of success. No rank or standing 
proves sufficient to protect him against the denunciations of the public ; 
no repentance can atone for an offence once known to the world. Of all 
the crimes against society, the Americans seem to be bent upon visiting 
this with the most unrelenting severity; of all that obtain forgiveness, 
this alone seems to form an exception. 

“ Neither is this protection, as | have said before, only offered to ladies, 
or to those whose education and family entitle them to particular consi- 
deration, as is the case in Europe; it extends to all classes without dis- 
tinction, and is even more favourable to the lower orders, than to those 
who are supposed to be above them. 

“If a man of fortune and reputation were to ruin an innocent girl, or 
be guilty of a breach of promise, were it but to a waiting-woman, it 
would no less affect his standing in society, and expose him to the re- 
venge of the public. Neither ladies nor gentlemen would plead his cause; 
and his only chance of escape from punishment would be to satisfy the 
injured party. 

“Where a feeling of this kind is so general, and acts alike on every 
member of society, it cannot be the result of a mere polite etiquette, but 
must be based on a principle which is deeply rooted in the mind, and 
forms part of the national code of morals. Its advantages in promoting 
early marriages, and preserving the sanctity of the marriage vow, are 
incalculable, and are the best comment on the rapid increase of popula- 
pe and the domestic happiness which is enjoyed throughout the United 

tates. 

“Let us compare this to the state of public morals in Europe. A gen- 
tleman being guilty of a breach of promise, or an offence still more 
heinous, with regard to a lady, will be called to an account by her rela- 
tions or friends; he will have to settle the matter ‘as a man of honour ;? 
and if he be so lucky as to escape uninjured, the affair is brought to an 
end. At the next drawing-room he will appear with additional éclat ; 
there will ke something distingué in bis whole carriage and manners; 
while the most kind-hearted of the ladies will consider him a gentleman 
of ‘high spirit,’ and rather the more interesting, ‘as he has got himself 
into difficulty. He will, fora time, become the hero of society ; where 
his first success will only facilitate the road to his next conquest. 

“If a young man of rank and expectations should happen to injure a 
woman in an inferior rank of life, the matter will be only considered as 
something a young gentleman is hardly able to avoid ; or he will be pitied 
for his want of refinement in not making a better selection. And the 
woman? ‘Why! she must have been a fool to believe him. Why did 
she raise her expectations so high? She could not, in her senses, believe 
he would marry her.’ In short, the case is dismissed, as being too un- 
interesting to deserve a moment’s attention. 

“ An injured gentleman fares hardly better. He becomes the object 
of ridicule—while his rival moves on in his career, and has scarcel 
another consolation left, than that which belongs to all misery—of suf- 
fering in common with others. The Code Napoléon, and subsequently 
the Code Frangais, have very wisely abandoned this matter ‘to the 
censure of public opinion.’ There is a case in which the best law be- 
comes useless ; and this is when it is impossible to obtain justice from 
want of an impartial jury.”—p. 169, 170, 171. 


Again.—Of the domestic virtue of the Americans as the basis 
of their prosperity—and of the importance of marriage. 
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“T consider the domestic virtue of the Americans as the principal 
source of all their other qualities. It acts as a promoter of industry, as 
a stimulus to enterprise, and as the most powerful restrainer of public 
vice. It reduces life to its simplest elements, and makes happiness less 
dependent on precarious circumstances ; it ensures the proper education 
of children, and acts, by the force of example, on the morals of the 
rising generation: in short, it dves more for the preservation of peace 
and good order, than all the laws enacted for that purpose; and is a 
better guarantee for the permanency of the American government, than 
any written instrument, the constitution itself not excepted. 

** No government could be established on the same principle as that of 
the United States, with a different code of morals. he American con- 
stitution is remarkable for its simplicity ; but it can only suffice a people 
habitually correct in their actions, and would be utterly inadequate to 
the wants of a different nation. Change the domestic habits of the 
Americans, their religious devotion, and their high :espect for moral- 
ity, and it will not be necessary to change a single letter of the con- 
stitution in order to vary the whole form of their government. The 
circumstances being altered, the same causes would no longer produce 
the same effects ; and it is more than probable, that the disparity which 
would then exist between the laws and the habits of those whom they 
are destined to govern, would not only make a different government de- 
sirable, but absolutely necessary, to preserve the nation from ruin. 

“ The moral and domestic habits of the Americans must necessarily 
exercise an important influence on the acquisition and accumulation of 
property. A single man encounters often more difficulties in making his 
way through the world, than one whose early marriage has increased 
his stimulus to exertion. The man who has a family is doubly pledged 
to virtue, and has, in every additional member, a monitor to industry 
and frugality. In a country like America, where so much depends on 
individual enterprise, the effect of it, when any ways ably directed, can 
never long remain doubtful ; especially when it is seconded and approved 
of by the community in general. Accordingly, there are but few single 
men largely engaged in commerce, or any other kind of enterprise, and 
less who, in that state, are capable of accumulating fortunes. The 
most enterprising merchants and ship owners, the first manufacturers, 
and the proprietors of the largest estates in the country, are married men ; 
and what is still more remarkable, have acquired their property, not 
before, but after, their marriage. 

“This example of prosperity in the marriage-state, and the conse- 
quently greater facilities of credit of married men, act as a premium on 
matrimony ; and enable men to provide for their wives and children, 
who, without them, might have been unable to provide for themselves. 
But when the foundation of a fortune is once laid, its increase and ac- 
cumulation follow as a matter of course, unless some unexpected cala- 
mity should blast the hope of success. The moment aman is known 
to have acquired a little property by his own industry, he receives credit 
for ingenuity and perseverance, and is trusted on account of these vir- 
tues. His means become, in this manner, much more enlarged than 
his estate; and it depends chiefly on the resources of his own mind, 
what advantages he will draw from his position.” —p. 171, 172. 


The unbounded reverence of the American people for the 
laws, struck Mr. Grund very forcibly. It isa sentiment inti- 
mately combined with their moral and religious feelings, and is, 
indeed, the life of the government. No truer expression was 
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ever uttered, than that which fell from the lips of Judge 
Chase, addressed to the mob that menaced him. “ There is 
more strength,” said he, “in the little finger of the law, than 
in all your weapons.” The history of the country has verified 
the assertion on more occasions than one. Our author thinks 
that this feature in our character has been entailed upon us 
from the English. Perhaps it is so; but in that country it has 
been ever less vigorous than in this. ‘There have been seasons 
there, without number, when nothing but the strong arm of 
power ; something far more impressive than an abstract love 
for law and order; has prevented the constitution of the English 
kingdom and the supremacy of her laws from being annihilated 
in a bloody rebellion ; while in no instance, in the United States, 
has more been wanting than the power of public opinion, to 
crush the spirit of disorganization and plunder. 

The general position which Mr. Grund asserts, and in which 
we have expressed our accordance, is not to be controverted 
merely upon the ground that exceptions can be pointed out in 
which any thing but respect for the established laws of the 
land has been developed. There are excrescences upon every 
body-politic ; there exist in every community, vile humours 
which will ooze out, and which, perhaps, in the end, conduce 
to the healthy action of the system. We allude, of course, to 
the occasional tumults that have occurred in our cities upon the 
Atlantic border, and to the still more distressing exhibitions of 
bad passions and worse principles, which, under the name of 
Lynch law, have disgraced portions of our western country. 
It is to be remembered, we mention it as a slight apology merely, 
that these scenes have occurred in sparsely populated districts, 
newly settled, where the people have scarcely got rid of the 
feeling which accompanies sojourners in a wilderness, of reli- 
ance by each one upon his own arm and his own energies to 
repel, or to punish aggression. Popular feeling, too, in most 
of the instances, we admit with sorrow, not in all, has been 
directed against positive offences and lawless offenders, who had 
taken advantage of the condition of the country, to evade or 
escape the sword of justice, and who seemed likely to continue, 
for a time at least, a successful course of villany. Ill this, 
however, is but a lame excuse for a violation of law, though 
we are not surprised at our own countrymen putting it forward. 
But that a discerning and intelligent foreigner, like Mr. Grund, 
should not only seriously labour to justify, but even to treat 
with levity, the horrible excesses of Lynch law, we confess we 
did not anticipate, and cannot excuse. We shall present his 
views upon the point, extracting, in the first place, his remarks 
upon the general respect of Americans for the laws of their 


country. 
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“ Another feature of the American character, which is evidently 
entailed upon them from the English, is their unbounded respect for the 
law. Notwithstanding the frequent accounts of disturbances, (which 
for the most part are so exaggerated as scarcely to bear a semblance to 
truth,) there exists in the United States an universal submission to the 
law, and a prompt obedience to the magistrates, which, with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain, is not to be found in any other country. If there 
be but a small force required in England, to put down the popular fury, 
nothing of the kind exists at allin America; and we ought, therefore, 
not to wonder if, with the more frequent causes of popular excitement, 
and the total absence of any armed power to restrain it, there sometimes 
occur excesses, which disturb the public peace. 

“ The lower classes in England are never called upon for an expres- 
sion of their political sentiments, while in most of the states of the 
American Union every man is entitled to vote, and becomes, by the 
constitution of his country, a judge of the actions of his rulers. His 
feelings, and his worst passions, are constantly appealed to by political 
leaders and the press, and it requires a forbearance, which the operative 
classes in Europe can hardly be supposed to possess, in order, on trying 
Occasions, to abstain from abusing these privileges. The American 
riots, moreover, which are so much the subject of conversation in Eng- 
land, hardly ever originate with the lower classes themselves; but are 
instigated by political partisans to forward their individual designs. 
They operate for this purpose on foreigners, who are too short a time in 
the United States to have made themselves acquainted with the law, 
and whose strange credulity is easily excited into abusive conduct. 

“But what are these riots, after all, but infringements on the police 
regulations of the cities—an improper expression of popular feelings on 
some vexatious occasion, without the least attempt to effect a change in 
the law. Compare to this the horrible scenes of the Manchester and 
Bristol riots in England! When has it been known that the lower 
classes in America disturbed the legislative assemblies, encroached on 
the dignity of the judges, refused to pay the taxes assessed by their re- 
presentatives, or offered a permanent resistance tothe law? The dis- 
orderly conduct above alluded to, is produced without premeditation, on 
the spur of the moment, and passes, like an April shower, without 
leaving a vestige of its occurrence. The damages, on such occasions, 
consist in one or two broken heads, and some black eyes, for which a 

roper fine is exacted; and the matter is dismissed from the court, as it 
is from the mind of the public, to engross the speculations of Europeans 
who may feel concerned for the safety of America. 

“Tf, instead of reading the exaggerated accounts of these riots in the 
American papers, (which are generally coloured for a party purpose, ) 
one will only pay attention to facts, and consider the small number of 
persons which, on such occasions, are arraigned and found guilty of 
wilfully disturbing the peace, he will soon be convinced that ‘ the awful 
outrage on public decency’ was committed by half a dozen intoxicated 
labourers, such as are nightly taken up in the streets of London, and 
dismissed, the next day, on paying the drunkard’s penalty of ‘five shil- 
lings to the king.’ I have no hesitation to advance the opinion, that all 
the magistrates of the city of New York are not, in this respect, as much 
occupied in a year as some of the London magistrates in six months; 
and yet I would consider my person and property as much protected in 
London as in any other city on the globe. 

* Another argument in favour of the peace-loving spirit of the Ameri- 
cans, consists in the fact of their preserving public order, notwithstand- 
ing the attempts to infringe upon it, by a few unruly persons, with no 
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other means at their command, than their own good intentions, and the 
willingness of all classes to assist the officers of justice. No military 
force is employed for this purpose. The riots are quelled by the civil 
magistrates, assisted by the people, without the aid of an armed police. 
It is always the people themselves, who protect the peace and watch 
over the execution of the law; and as long as the public mind remains 
uncontaminaied with the spirit of disorder, no fears need be entcrtained 
of any serious disturbances. To one rioter there are a thousand ad- 
mirers of order, and a thousand more ready to preserve it with all the 
power in their hands. It remains yet to be observed, that in none of 
the riots which have taken place in the United States, the people ma- 
nifested the least disposition for plunder. They have sometimes destroy- 
ed the private property of individuals, but in no instance shown the least 
design to enrich themselves by it; and there is, consequently, not a 
shadow of truth in the assertion, that there is ‘a war between the poor 
and the rich,’ originating in the hatred and envy of the former, of the 
superior advantages of the latter.”—p. 174—176. 


He then proceeds to the consideration of the exceptions we 
have stated, and offers the following reflections upon Lynch 
law. 


“There exists but one practice in the United States, which seems to 
be at variance with what I have thus far advanced; and yet, upon fur- 
ther consideration, I am almost inclined to consider it as a part cf the 
common law of the country. I would refer to the ‘Lynch law,’ of 
which the most brilliant accounts are furnished in the British papers. 
The Lynch law of America, it must be remembered, is not a child of 
democracy ; it is of a much more ancient and illustrious origin, and 
occurs already iu the early history of the colonies. It was begot in those 
happy times, in which religious customs took the place of the law; and 
in which the ingenuity of the settlers recurred to the simplest means of 
obtaining the most summary justice. It is, in fact, of a patriarchal na- 
ture, having for its motto the wisdom of Solomon,—‘ Do not spare the 
rod.’ The pilgrim fathers, who settled the New England States, were 
a highly religious people—with whom the authority of the elders of the 
church was of more avail, than any positive law of Great Britain, 
which, from its distance, and the manner in which it had been abused 
into an instrument of oppression, had considerably lost of its force. 
Their littke community was more governed by mutual agreement and 
consent, than by any written code, except that to which their ministers 
pointed, as leading the way to salvation. The Bible furnished them 
with precedents of the cheap, easy, and salutary correction of flogging ; 
and there was no reason why their legislators should have attempted to 
improve upon the wisdom of Moses. 

“The custom being once introduced and found expedient, was gra- 
dually increased in severity as the rigid morals of the puritans began to 
relax ; until, towards the American revolution, when abuses had reached 
their climax, the original method of ‘tarring and feathering,’ was sub? 
stituted for the more lenient punishment of the rod. The commence- 
ment being made with the excisemen in Boston, was soon imitated in 
the other provinces; and being at first employed, in a patriotic cause, 
created an universal prejudice inits favour. It becamea national custom 
which, as far as I remember, was only used in cases more or less directly 
affecting the people. Thus, whenever an individual gave a national 
insult, or did or practised any thing which threatened the peace and 
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happiness of the people, they recurred to it as a domestic remedy ; but 
I am quite certain not with the intention of opposing the regular law. 
They only resorted to it ad interim, till the regular physician could be 
called in; and in most cases effected a radical cure, without paying for 
the attendance of the doctor. In this manner the Lynch law was exe- 
cuted on gamblers, disorderly persons, and latterly also on a certain 
species of itinerant ministers, who, a little too anxious for the emauci- 
pation of the negroes in the southern states, had betaken themselves to 
preaching the doctrine of revenge, instead of that of the atonement,* 
and thereby forced the good people to apply the doctrine to those who 
evinced the most zeal for its propagation. But, as I have said before, 
the Lynch law is not, properly speaking, an opposition to the established 
laws of the country, or is, at least, not contemplated as such by its ad- 
herents ; but rather as a supplement to them,—a species of common law, 
which is as old as the country, and which, whatever may be the notion 
of ‘the learned in the law,’ has nevertheless been productive of some 
of the happiest results. I am aware there are different versions of the 
origin of ‘Lynch ;’ but the above will be found to contain the essence and 
philosophy of all.”—pp. 178—180. 


We condemn, decidedly, the tone of this whole passage. It 
did not become a grave and philosophical writer, to approach 
such a subject, with other than serious thoughts, nor to speak 
of it but in the terms of reproach. ‘he spirit of Lynching is 
adverse to the best interests of the country—to the principles of 
morality and religion, which Mr. Grund had just been lauding 
in such warm and proper phrases—and it is a little singular, 
that the inconsistency of his tone did not strike him. It is for- 
tunate for the reputation of his work, that more such passages 
are not to be encountered. ‘'T’o us, indeed, it is a matter of con- 
gratulation, when we reflect upon the actual good to our coun- 
try which this book of Mr. Grund will undoubtedly contribute, 
that it is almost the only occasion in which we are calied upon 
to differ from him—certainly the only one where we feel our- 
selves required to employ terms of reprobation. 

The character of the American mind is discussed at much 
length, and with considerable beauty and force by our author. 
American wit is the first topic of remark, and Mr. Grund dis- 
covers great abundance, of a particular kind. The broad hu- 
mour of the English he was unable to find—he never heard 
“those shouts of laughter in America, which an English comic 
actor is wont to draw forth from his audience at home.” Honest 
bluntness and simplicity pass among us, without ridicule—and 
the delicacy of fun he thinks lost upon the mass. But in satire 
and sarcasm, the author places our forte, and this sarcasm, ac- 
cording to him, is generally indulged at the expense of our 
neighbours. All the nations of the earth furnish subjects for 


* “ Some of these itinerant preachers absolutely called on the negroes 
to disobey the commands of their masters, and to rise in open rebellion, 
to achieve their political freedom.” 
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American satire; and yet when exhibited, even in the best 
shape, it provokes but the private laugh, and the inward satis- 
faction; not the “ uproarious” applause of a British audience. 
The following remark upon comic actors in the United States, 
is very just. 


“] know no object more deserving of pity, than a comic actor on an 
American stage. He is always expected to say something witty ; and 
yet, he is to give no offence to any part of his audience. His doings 
and sayings are to be pointed ; yet, in whatever direction he turns, he is 
sure to give offence, and to have his transgressions visited on his head. 
He is to be a politician, and yet offend no party; he is to ridicule the 
whims and follies of women, but not offend any of the ladies present; 
he is obliged to please the taste of the rich, who are best capable of 
rewarding his merits; but he must take care lest, by offending the poor, 
he may be hissed off the stage, and when too late be made to repent of 
his folly.””—p. 80. 


The taste of our people for music is next handled; and we 
are thought to discover more musical talent than the English. 
We are even said to be “ passionately fond of it,’—an opinion 


_ by the by, from which we take the liberty to dissent—and to 


show our fondness, not by encouraging music in others, but by 
becoming musicians ourselves. Americans would rather pay 
for tuition, than to patronize the art in the case of strangers. 
There can be no question, that in our chief cities, lessons in 
music form an ordinary part of a young lady’s education—but 
it is often learnt as a matter of fashion, without natural taste in 
the student—and an aptitude for it can by no means be predi- 
cated of the country generally. Of painting, to which Mr. 
Grund passes in the next place, we entertain a different view-—- 
agreeing fully with our author in his estimate of our natural 
capabilities for this art; and lamenting that so little public pa- 
tronage is extended to its professors. "This, however, we are 
glad to see upon the increase, and hope that the day is not far 
distant, when public galleries will be formed, whither the young 
artist may resort in order to indulge and to cultivate his taste. 
At present, our native painters labour under every discourage- 
ment; being without the means of improving themselves at 
home ; and, generally, equally deficient in the ability of visiting 
foreign schools and receptacles of the treasures of art. Our 
author touches upon this, and offers some fine reflections upon 
the general subject in the ensuing passages. 


“No transition seems to be more natural than that from music to 
painting; and it will be proper, therefore, to offer a few remarks also on 
that subject. As far as I am able to ascertain, there is, in America, no 
deficiency of talent either for drawing or painting; but there is little or 
nothing done for their encouragement. ‘The education of an American 
artist, with the only exception of a few, not very competent drawing- 
masters, is altogether left to himself, and to the chance he may have of 
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visiting Europe, and studying the old masters. There exists, as yet, no 
public gallery in any of the large cities of the United States, to which 
a young painter could have free access, or where his taste might be 
formed. ‘There is not even a school for painting, or any other public 
institution of a more elevated nature, to foster or develope talents of this 
kind ; and yet the Americans have produced some very eminent painters, 
amongst whom it will suffice to mention the names of Stuart and West. 
The former was one of the best portrait painters of the age, and the 
Jatter is too wel] known in England, to need further comment. Mr. 
Alston, of Cambridge, New England, has, by dint of genius, become 
<n historical painter of vast poetic conceptions; and Mr. Harding has, 
from a soldier and a chair-painter, with no other assistance than that of 
his own energetie mind, become one of the most successful portrait 
painters of America. He went to England to learn, and improve his 
native talents, but met with such encouragement that he was not only 
able to pursue his main design, but also to lay the foundation of his sub- 
sequent independence. 

“Where talent forces its way through such obstacles, and triumphs 
at last over all difficulties in the way of its progress, it must be genuine, 
and warrant the conclusion that, with a little more encouragement on 
the part of the people, and some appropriate institutions for the educa- 
tion of artists, the Americans might be made to compete with Europe 
also in this department. It has been observed, frequently, by French 
and German writers, that the United States of America could, with 
difficulty, be made the successful sphere of an historical painter. This 
may be true, for at least the next fifty years, but then, I would ask in 
what part of Europe his talents would now meet with adequate acknow- 
ledgment? Where are the historical painters in Europe, who, in this 
age of political and mechanical improvement, could be sure of not dying 
the death of starvation ? 

“ With the exception of the court of Bavaria, there is no royal favour 
extended to these victims of a more sanctified taste—though their works 
and their fame might live to eternity. The encouragement, which, by 
persons of rank and distinction, is given to this branch of the art, is 
almost wholly confined to purchasing a few works of the old masters for 
a gallery. This is a kind of gratification in which a patron of the a.ts 
will always more readily indulge than in encouraging a growing talent. 
A fine gallery is constantly admired, and reflects on the good taste of 
the owner; but the money laid out on an artist, is not always sure of 
bearing interest, or of pampering the patron’s vanity. 

“Neither are the performances of the present schools, more than a 
feeble reflection of the glory of former days. Neither the feelings, nor 
the imagination, nor the taste of our modern artists, resemble those of 
the old masters, inspired by a holy faith and fraught with religicus de- 
votion. They are no longer personations of the Divinity itself; but, at 
best, but tolerable copies of prosaic originals, or of the world as it ap- 
pears to our senses, unadorned by what Goethe would call ‘ the glorifi- 
cation of the Italian painters.’ The mysticism of catholic worship, as 
it existed in the middle ages, and the spiritualism of those ages gave 
to the genius of the artist a noble direction, and imprinted on his works 
a peculiar dignity of character, for which they will ever be distinguished. 

“ This applies equally to the specimens of architecture which remain 
of that period. They all bear the historical characteristics of their age, 
and represent to us,—if I am permitted the expression,—ideas rather 
than objects to delight our senses: the conception is in all of them supe- 
rior to the form by which it is expressed, and the peculiarities of the 
artist’s mind lost in the grandeur of his subject. In this, I believe, con- 
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sists the true superiority of the ancient over the modern schools; but 
it is a superiority which belongs to their age, more than to the individuals 
who flourished in it, and cannot, therefore, be reproduced by the most 
strenuous efforts of our contemporaries. 

‘Our present artists move in a narrower sphere. Their province does 
not extend beyond the borders of humanity; and their conceptions, 
therefore, must be of a lower cast. They may picture to us man in his 
most perfect form; but beyond this, their imagination will not easily 
soar, and in beholding their works, we are irresistibly chained to the 
earth. They may still have the power of gratifying the senses, but 
they lack the nobility of conception, and the divine spirit which presides 
over the works of the old masters. 

“ Neither are our modern worshippers of the art any longer imbued 
with the same spirit which characterized the people of the middle ages. 
Ours is the age of demonstrative philosophy, the most totally opposed 
to the gentle sympathies of a believing mind. Our understandings have 
become accustomed to seize abstract forms and ideas, established by a 
process of reasoning, rather than to be led to a generous belief by the 
beauty and harmony of nature. In proportion as we have trusted our 
understanding, our feelings have lost the power of guiding us, and our 
imagination has become dull and obscure. 

“Hence, instead of representing angels, genii, and saints to our turbid 
imaginations, our modern artists entertain us with subjects more on a 
level with ourselves; and what can be more so than the portrait of a 
friend, or of our own perfections. Portrait painting has become the 
chief branch of the art, to which all others are not only accessible and 
subordinate, but without which no other can now please or succeed.” — 
p- 85—88. 


After adverting to the difference in advantages possessed by 
Europe and America, he proceeds to contrast the arts and the 
sciences, and to defend our country from the imputation of 
having deteriorated in the former, and to assert her acknow- 
ledged progress in the latter. 


* Ours is an age of science, and not of the arts. The eternal truths 
‘of nature and of nature’s God,’ which it is the province of the fine arts 
to reveal in forms, are no longer the objects of pious mysticism, but of 
philosophical discussion and mathematical demonstration. The present 
age cannot be affected by what they are unable to understand, and not 
convinced, except by a process of reasoning. Hence the progress of the 
exact sciences and their accessories,—and the visible decline of poetry 
and the arts. The aggregate of human knowledge is increased, and the 
condition of man improved beyond all comparison ; but the more delicate 
feelings of our hearts have become blunted, and the sacred awe of the 
spiritual world changed into a self-sufficient complacency at the subju- 
gation of inanimate nature. 

“In proportion as the understanding and the judgment are cultivated, 
the imagination must suffer or be checked in its progress, and, with it, 
the arts to which it gives life. The more accurately a thing is defined, 
the less room is left to the imagination to enlarge upon it; and the mind 
once accustomed to the rigour of mathematical demonstration, is not apt 
to lose itself in the boundless regions of fancy. Judgment, too, partakes 
always of the nature of criticism. It is an analytical process of the 
mind, which consists rather in dissecting and destroying, than in uniting 
different objects to an harmonious whole. In every work of art, on the 
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contrary, the unity of all the parts—the totality of the impression—is 
the principal object to which all others must be subordinate. The genius 
of the artist is creative, and his conceptions are at once a complete and 
perfect whole; the province of science is the universe, and the means 
of exploring it a finite intelligence. The man of science, therefore, can 
only combine what exists ; but in no instance is he able to add, create, 
or improve on a single object in nature. Step by step is nature to be 
conquered ; each new idea must give birth to another, and it is only by 
their painful combination that the truth is finally revealed. But the 
characteristic of science is certainty, and its reward consciousness of 
power. Its applications are universal, and contribute every where to the 
amelioration of conditions. The arts may flourish in a despotic coun- 
try ; but the light of science cannot be diffused amongst a people with- 
out raising them above the condition of slaves. The arts may be 
employed for mean and sordid purposes, but science always ennobles 
human nature, and is, of all pursuits, the most calculated to secure 
permanent happiness. Monarchs may patronise the atts—republics must 
encourage the sciences. 

“In proportion as the sciences advanced, the arts deteriorated ; but it 
was not until the decline of the latter, that America rose into an inde- 
pendent existence. The period in the history of Europe, advantageous 
to the eultivation of the arts, was passed: the very settlement of the 
United States was owing to protestantism in religion and _ politics. 
There were no monuments of Rome and Greece, to awaken a taste for 
the arts; and the wild dramas of the Indian wars called for energies and 
talents, different from those which play in the lap of the muses. 

“ Hardly had America escaped from destruction at home, and oppres- 
sion from abroad, before the French revolution began to convulse the 
whole world with its doctrines and victories. America was again forced 
into a war, and it is scarcely twenty years since she has enjoyed un- 
molested tranquillity. But what period is this fora nation in its history 
of the fine arts? And what has been the progress of the arts during 
that period in Europe? Let the question be presented in this light, and 
its inevitable answer must be, that, compared to former times, they have, 
in Europe, deteriorated, while in America they have certainly pro- 
gressed, notwithstanding the almost total want of encouragement of 
artists in the United States.”—p. 90, 91. 


The literature of our country is stoutly defended by Mr. 
Grund ; and the illiberal strictures of Hamilton, in his “ Men 
and Manners,” completely refuted. He puts in a strong light 
the prejudices of that writer, and convicts him of ignorance of 
facts, which were essential to his forming a right judgment. 
This is generally the severest ordeal to which tourists can be 
subjected, particularly when their journey has been rapid, and 
they have commenced it with invincible prejudices. The de- 
preciation of American mind and American literary efforts, has 
long been a favourite pursuit with some foreigners ; even with 
those who have lavished iheir praises upon our exertions in 
subduing the face of nature. The association of inferiority in 
intellectual displays, especially in the refinements of belles 
lettres or the arts, with republican institutions, is a welcome 
theme with many English writers. 'That which is really attri- 
butable to the circumstances of the country—its infant condi- 
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tion; the paramount necessity, in the first instance, of sur- 
mounting physical difficulties and bringing the faculties of the 
mind to bear upon the culture of the sciences, rather than the 
arts ; is cheerfully employed to demonstrate that the taste and 
capacity of the nation are unsuited to the progress of letters. 
The argument is, of course, in itself a fallacious one; but, as 
we remarked above, it is, in addition, rebutted by the facts of 
the case. Mr. Grund very properly discusses these, under the 
question, “of what England has done for the mental emanci- 
pation of her colonies ?”—and further—“ whether the arts and 
sciences have received a check or an impulse, by the declaration 
of independence?” ‘This is placing the issue upon fair grounds 


—and the determination of this issue, upon such grounds, we 
do not dread. 


The aim of the British government, was to depress the Ame- 
rican colonies in literature, as well as in commerce. In both 
attempts she partially succeeded—but only partially. The bane- 
ful effects, however, of the system, as regards the former, were 
for a considerable time visible—perhaps we have scarcely yet 
fully recovered from them. Mr. Grund presents this striking 
view of the policy of England. 


“The encouragement which American gentlemen of science and 
literature had to expect from England, was most happily illustrated by 
the conduct of William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chataam, who refused 
to commune personally with Dr. Franklin, but sent him word through 
one of his under secretaries, ‘that he thought him a respectable man.’ 
Franklin was then at the zenith of his scientific and political renown ; 
and if he received such flattering testimonies of his ‘respectability’ from 
men favourable to the cause of America, what could he and his col- 
leagues hope for from the jealousy of their political opponents. 

“The only literary institution aided by royalty, in America, during 
the space of two centuries, was the college of ‘ William and Mary,’ in 
Virginia, to which a donation was made by the king and queen, more 
for political and religious purposes, however, than for the actual promo- 
tion of learning. When Dean Berkeley (afterwards Bishop of Cloyne) 
went to America to establish a seminary of learning, the house of com- 
mons voted the sum of 20,0002. for that purpose; but this sum was never 
paid—and afterwards voted in aid of the colony of Georgia, a kind of 
military establishment, for the protection of the frontiers of South Caro- 
lina. Gibson, bishop of London, after repeatedly pressing the subject 
on Walpole, obtained finally the following unceremonious answer: ‘If 
you put this question to me as a minister, I must and can assure you 
that the money shall undoubtedly be paid, as soon as the public conve- 
nience will allow ; but if you ask me as a friend whether Dean Berke- 
ley should continue in America, expecting the payment of the 20,0001., 
Ladvise him, by all means, to return to Europe, and to give up his 
present expectations.’ 

“The attorney-general expressed himself in still plainer terms; for, 
when the agent of the colonies applied to him for his sanction to have 
a patent sealed, confirming the grant of the 20,000/. under the religious 
plea, that it was for the benefit of the souls of the colonists, he merely 
replied, laconically, ‘ Never mind their souls’—‘ let them plant tobacco.’ 
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** Governor Johnston, of North Carolina, (the first royal governor after 
the surrender of the proprietary charter,) levied, it is true, taxes for the 
purpose of founding schools ; but unfortunately employed the money so 
raised for other purposes. No sooner, however, was the declaration of 
independence acknowledged by Great Britain, than the assembly of 
North Carolina, ‘awareof the bonds which connect knowledge with 
liberty, and ignorance with despotism,’ founded a seminary of learning 
in that province. Yale and Princeton colleges were established by the 
munificence of the people, without the assistance of the British govern- 
ment, or of royal bounty. Harvard college was established by the 
Puritan fathers, only ten years after their settlement in America; 
but never enjoyed the academical privileges of similar institutions in 
England ; though many laws were enacted for that purpose, by the pro- 
vincial legislature of Massachusetts, which were all disallowed by the 
British parliament, bent upon protracting the period of America’s 
mental and national pupillarity. The editors and authors of periodicals 
were thrown into prison, and, until 1730, a strict censorship established 
in New England, the most literary of all the colonies.” —p. 95—97. 


Our author discusses, in an enlarged philosophical spirit, the 
subject of a national literature in America, and though of con- 
siderable length, we shall extract the greater portion. It is so 
seldom that we meet with any thing of the kind from a foreigner, 
that we are the more desirous of transferring the remarks to our 


pages. 

“ Arierica has an European origin, an European language, and an 
European civilization ; three circumstances which will always connect 
her with Europe, and establish a reciprocai action between the old and 
new world. Every English classical poet will be read in America, as 
the works of every American author of celebrity will constitute part of 
an English library. Washington Irving and Cooper are now as much 
read in England, as Scott and Bulwer in America; and there is no rea- 
son why a similar reciprocity should not exist in the future. 

“ But the English classics, Shakspeare and Milton, will for ever re- 
main the models of Americans, as they are to this moment the beau 
ideal of the Germans. Genius belongs to no soil; its action is universal, 
and cannot be shut out from a country like an article of contraband. 
Where it is once admitted, it creates admirers; and from admiration to 
imitation the transition is too natural to suppose that the Americans alone 
should prove an exception to the rule. Besides, the national distinctions 
which characterize the people of Europe and America, are gradually 
dying away: the feelings and sentiments of Americans are fast gaining 
— not only in Europe, but all over the world; and unless some 
orcible revolution take place, must eventually become those of mankind 
in general. What changes of feelings have not the English and French 
undergone for the last thirty years? What, those of the Germans? 
But every political change in the government of a nation, must neces- 
sarily affect its literatnre. England, France, and Germany, furnish 
examples of this doctrine. There is less difference now between the 
sentiments of a liberal German and an Englishman, than there was at 
the time of the American revolution, between the British and the inha- 
bitants of the United States; and there is certainly more similarity be- 
tween the writings of Byron, Schiller, and Lamartine, than could ever 
be discovered between those of Shakspeare and Racine. But if the 
literature of a people, speaking a different language, is gradually losing 
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its national characteristics, what can be expected from a literary branch 
of one and the same language ? 

“ Another circumstance checking the growth of a national, indepen: 
dent literature in America, is her constant and increased intercourse 
with Europe. The national peculiarities of a people—in which their 
literature always participates—are generally founded on prejudices, or 
religious superstition. Both these must yield to the superior light of 
Christianity, and the knowledge resulting from actual observation. 

“The national features of the English, the French and the Germans, 
are not derived from the period of their civilization; but, on the con- 
trary, from the times of their barbarism. The warlike manners of the 
French are still those of the ancient Gauls, the most characteristic fea- 
tures of the English are yet Saxon, and the best knowledge of the Ger- 
man character may yet be derived from Tacitus. 

“ America was civilized in her very origin. Ths early settlers felt, 
thought, and believed as their brethren in Europe; or, at least, did not 
differ from them sufficiently to create permanent distinctions. The peo- 
ple who obstructed their progress and whom they conquered by arms, 
were not sufficiently powerful to call for an extraordinary demonstration 
of valour. It was not an expedition of Argonauts in quest of the golden 
fleece: it did not even partake of the military glory of the conquest of 
Mexico. The American Indians were a degraded race, without history, 
memory, or tradition. They seem to have been the remnants of a once 
powerful people, whom a general plague, or a series of internal wars, 
had reduced to the condition of the most abject wretchedness. There 
Was no renown attached to their subjugation; it was the victory of in- 
telligence over the barbarism of savages. No poetry, therefore, attaches 
to the conquest of the American soil, and the history of it is only re- 
markable from its conjunction with that of Europe. It was the oppres- 
sion of Europe which settled the American wilderness; it was the 
resistance against Europe, which introduced America into the ranks of 
nations. Previous to that period, America had been a European pro- 
vince, and its history an appendage to that of England. America en- 
joyed the political existence of a nation before it had an historical one 
by geniture. No mythological fable is blended with her origin. Her 
children are not descended from the gods or the sun; they are pious 
Christians, who, from simple colonists, have at once risen into a power- 
ful national independence. Had the American Indians, at the time of 
the European settlements, been a strong organized nation, who, by 
amalgamating with the colonists, would have tinctured the manners of 
the settlers, and in turn received the superior arts of civilization, then 
a national literature, essentially different from the English, might, per- 
haps, have arisen from the conjunction; but it would have been that of 
the Indians, and not of the settlers; it would have retarded the progress 
of independence for centuries, and, in its stead, given birth to another 
system of vassalage.” : : : ‘ 

“The Americans, as a nation, cannot be said to be inferior in science 
to any people in Europe; for not only are its most useful branches more 
enerally diffused and applied in the United States, than either in Eng- 
Tand or France, but also the most abstruse departments of knowledge 
are cultivated and improved by men of competent talents. Their num- 
ber, assuredly, is not as great as in Europe; but still they exist, and are 
sufficient to imprint a character on the nation. But men of science, as 
I have remarked before, belong to no country, and are, in themselves, 
incapable of giving a national impulse. They may excite emulation 
and contribute to the development of intellect; but they cannot create 
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such lasting distinctions and peculiarities, as we are in the habit of 
claiming for the national literature of a people. 

“ America has not passed through the different stages of civilization, 
each of which leaves its historical monuments and a distinct impression 
on the people. There was no community of religion, and hardly of 
feeling previous to their common resistance against England! It was 
the genius of liberty which gave America a national elevation ; and it is 
to this genius, therefore, we must look for national productions. It is 
the bond of union, the confession, the religion, the life of Americans; 
it is that which distinguishes them above ail other nations in the world. 

“But the genius of liberty, though it has chosen America for its per- 
manent dwelling, overshadows, also, a portion of Europe. England, 
France, and Germany are roused by its summons; and the poet of Eu- 
rope, inspired by the same muse, kneels at the same altar, and worships 
the same God. Thus, the Americans, instead of being a distinct peo- 
pre have become the representatives of liberty throughout the world. 

heir country has become the home of the banished ; the asylum of the 
persecuted, the prospective heaven of the politically damned. Every 
people of Europe is represented in the United States ; every tongue Is 
spoken in the vast domain of freedom; the history of every nation ter- 
minates in that of America. 

“ But this gigantic conglomeration, while it prognosticates the future 
sway of the United States, while it promises to revive the history of all 
ages and of every clime, is, nevertheless, one of the principal causes 
why America possesses, as yet, no national literature. Yet there is 
sufficient of English leaven in this enormous mass to penetrate even its 
uttermost particles. The fructitying principle is every where visible, 
and the fruits are not tardy of coming. But the seed is English, though 
the soil and the climate may give it a different development. 

“But, though the literature of America be not a legitimate child of 
the soil, it may become so by adoption, and as such form a most im- 
povient and distinct branch of that of England. Compared to English 
iterature, its position will, perhaps, be similar in rank to the respective 
political importance of the countiy ; and who can tell, but at some fu- 
ture period, when the British muse may have become silent, her younger 
sister may revive her memory, and proclaim her fame, and her glorious 
effusions, to all the nations of the world ?”—pp. 104—108. 


We intended to enlarge upon the subject of the press, and 
present our author’s views upon the point, which are somewhat 
original ; but we have not space at present. We need hardly 
say then, that we have been much gratified in the perusal of 
this book. It is full of instruction, as well as of most agreeable 
remark. Our notice of it. has keen necessarily of a rambling 
kind—selecting here or there a topic, as it struck our fancy at 
the moment; for a minute examination of the whole, would 
have carried us far beyond our limits. We have abstained from 
dwelling upon those portions of the work, which treated of sta- 
tistical details, though they possess much interest and import- 
ance, because comparatively familiar to our readers. They 
will add, however, much to its value in the hands of foreigners. 

To conclude—a spirit of fine philosophy—of intelligent ob- 
servation—and above all, of candour and truth, pervades the 
work, which will not fail to render Mr. Grund a popular writer 
with Americans, and secure to him a lasting reputation. 
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Arr. IX.—The Spirit of Life; a poem pronounced before 
the Franklin Society of Brown University, Sept. 3, 1833. 
By Wiriis Gaytorp Crark. The Past and Present, a 
comparative view of Idolatry and Religion as aids to Learn- 
ing: a poem, pronounced July 23, 1834, before the Athenian 
Society of Bristol College. By Wititis GayLorp CLARK. 
Contributions to the Knickerbocker Magazine, New York. 


There are two conditions of society which appear to be 
favourable to the development of poetical genius. One is exhi- 
bited in that period which may be called the dawn, the other in 
the meridian of refinement. When a people are emerging from 
a state of barbarism, with the boldness of spirit and passion, 
and the dim grandeur of conception, which characterize that 
state, their feelings and thoughts seem naturally to assume the 
form of poetry. 'The dawning light of knowledge clothes every 
thing, to their eyes, in glory. A strange excitement swells the 
bosom, the intellect glows with its newly acquired power, and 
all things wear, for the season, an air of exaggeration. This is 
the age of heroism and of poetry, when men act and speak from 
impulses that have all the grandeur and majesty of nature soft- 
ened by the first influences of civilization. Poetry is regarded 
as inspiration, and the bard is revered as a prophet. ‘The lyre 
is struck with the boldest and mightiest hand, by a Homer, an 
Ossian, or a Chaucer ; and its stirring strains are listened to by 
the illustrious of the,earth with a subdued reverence and a lofty 
enthusiasm. ‘This is the golden age of poetry, known but once 
to any people, and subsequently but dimly shadowed forth in 
the forced excitement of a feebler and more artificial age. 

When society has reached a high point of refinement, poetry 
again resumes its empire. It is now the child of leisure, the 
nursling of wealth. It loses its former majestic simplicity and 
earnestness, and becomes a courtier. It finds the language 
refined, its stock of ideas increased, its modes regulated and im- 
proved, its decorations polished, and its audience and empire 
extended. It throws its peaceful robe over a crabbed philosophy ; 
by turns amuses, instructs and exhorts; is with man in every 
walk, and is courted and cultivated in all. 

From the intermediate condition of society, when it has lost 
the spirit of youth without having attained the refinement of 
age, poetry has little to expect. ‘This period has neither the 
wild loftiness that marks the former, nor the polish of the latter. 
When a people become fully awakened to the necessity of im- 
provement in their social condition, and their entire energies are . 
directed to practical results, there is little Jeisure or disposition 
for the cultivation of poetry. Men at such a time are valued in 
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proportion to their means of promoting the general objects of 
society. Poetry is an “idle trade,” and is therefore discarded. 
There is no room in the warehouse or the workshop for the 
lyre. Men have no time for such pursuits. The hammer of 
the artisan, the buz of the factory, or the yo heave oh of the sailor, 
are the poetry of the business man. Orpheus made rocks and 
trees move, but he never could stay the movements of a modern 
merchant ; his strains, divine though they were, would, to thrifty 
ears, be surpassed, all the world to nothing, by the tintinna- 
bulary call of the auctioneer, or the soul-stirring horn of Jemmy 
Charcoal. 

From this condition our country has not wholly emerged. 
We have not yet a stationary society, devoted to the pursuit of 
letters or the fine arts. There is no such thing as leisure in 
this country. Intellect is impressed by society, dragged from 
the studies of its retirement, and forced to tug at the oar in some 
toilsome profession, to labour in professorships, to struggle at the 
bar, in the pulpit, the press, in the practice of medicine, or on 
the ever turning treadwheel of politics. Our country ought to 
be the chosen home of poetry ; but to the business eye its hills 
are contemplated only in reference to wool-growing—its water- 
falls are admired as mill seats—its rivers as the feeders of 
canals, and its valleys as the sites of railroads. Is this the 
atmosphere for poetry? All men, with some supernatural 
exceptions, like Milton, live for those around them. He must 
indeed be strangely devoted to the muses who can write with- 
out the expectation of pay or praise. Poetry is said to be “its 
own exceeding great reward,” and so it may be; but in a hard- 
browed, prudent, practical age like this, when the pursuit of 
poetry is regarded by many with something of apprehension 
and distrust, it requires no ordinary degree of devotedness to 
embrace it, and that, too, while wealth and honour are beckon- 
ing to intellect, with an inviting smile, from almost every path 
of practical exertion. 

This, though peculiarly the fruit of the times in this country, 
is not confined to this country. ‘The age seems to be instinct 
with the severe spirit of Bentham. Science and art are cherished 
with the utmost ardour when they promise an accession of 
wealth or power, when they open the hidden affluence of the 
earth, give new energies to mechanism, or add to the means of 
gratifying man’s physical wants or appetites; but that more 
divine wisdom is comparatively forgotten which regards the 
spirit as the man, and seeks treasures which rust cannot corrupt; 
treasures of exalted thoughts, refined affections, and gentle and 
noble sympathies with all that is pure and exalted. Nature is 
no Benthamite—she curtains the sky with glory, and carpets 
the earth with radiance, garbs the fields in beauty, and fills the 
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forests with melody. But the spirit of the age, if it does not 
seek to root out every green thing that now Ministers to ‘our 
wants, would, at least, leave it unwatered, to pine and perish 
from neglect. Even in England, the «din and crash of the 
enginery of practical life” appears to have drowned the voice of 
the muse. Since the death of Byron, England, though she 
could boast several noble bards, has produced nothing worthy 
of them or her. Indeed, we find it difficult to avoid the con- 
viction that poetry, with jits sister arts, is on the decline in that 
country. “'The march of mind” of which we hear so much is 
often a retrograde march. The age of Shakspeare, though cha- 
racterized by Hume as “rude,” appears to have cherished as 
ardent and refined a practical taste as any that has succeeded it. 

Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic Poetry, gives the follow- 
ing account of the times of good Queen Bess :—“ Such was the 
zeal for the study of the ancients, that even court ladies and the 
queen herself were intimately acquainted with Latin and Greek, 

and could speak the former with fluency, a degree of knowledge 
which we would in vain seek for in the European courts of the 
present day. The trade and navigation of the English, which 
they carried on with all the four quarters of the world, made 
them acquainted with the customs and mental prodtictions of 
other nations; and it would appear that they were then more 
indulgent to foreign manners than they are in the present day. 

Italy had already produced all for which her literature is dis- 
tinguished ; and translations were diligently and even success- 
fully executed in verse froin the Italians. They were not unac- 
quainted with the Spanish literature, for it is certain that Don 
Quixote was read in England soon after its appearance. Bacon, 
the friend of modern experimental philosophy, of whom it may 
be said that he carried in his pocket all that merits the name of 
philosophy in the eighteenth century, was a contemporary of 
Shakspeare. Many branches of human knowledge have, since 
that time, been cultivated to a greater extent, but merely those 
which are totally unproductive of poetry: chemistry, mechanics, 

manufactures, and rural and political economy will never enable 
a man to become a poet.” 

However adverse the temper of the times may be to poetry, 
the existence of practical taste and power cannot be doubted. 
We believe that poetry is always and every where. Even in 
the decline of Roman literature, when not a single production 
broke upon the gloom of centuries, the spirit of poetry must 
have haunted the scene of its former triumphs, and in the de- 
generate throng, many a lonely brow, no doubt, responded to the 
same harmonies which lingered in melody upon the lyre of 
Virgil. In our own country, who can doubt that notwithstand- 
ing the all-engrossing worship of the money god, poetry has, in 
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the recesses of our lands, and even in throngs of our cities, quiet 
and cherished shrines, where her fires are fed with the first 
offerings of the heart? Our country does possess poetical 
genius, and that of the highest order. If proof be wanted to 
sustain the assertion, let us point to the names of Bryant, Hal- 
leck, Dana, Sprague, Clark and others. It has been objected 
that this evidence is insufficient, inasmuch as these writers 
have produced no long or elaborate productions, and have exhi- 
bited their powers only in fragments and gems. But why is it 
so? They have failed in nothing. All that they have under- 
taken they have done, and done well; and had the popular 
taste afforded adequate encouragement to such pursuits, they 
would, we have every reason to believe, have equalled the 
noblest modern triumphs in the art. It is true that these wri- 
ters have secured the admiration and applause of the literary 
public ; but in this country the number and influence of those 
who cultivate a taste for poetry are insufficient to draw out and 
mature a poet ; and these highly gifted men, after having passed 
their hands carelessly over the strings, and shown that they are 
capable of drawing forth the most profound harmonies of the 
instrument, have thrown it by, and mingled again in the busy 
and hurried throngs of every day life. 

Among those who have thus incidentally poured forth the 
light of their spirit, and betrayed, rather than exhibited, the 
qualities that constitute the genuine poet, the gentleman whose 
name we have borrowed as a caption to this article, deserves 
especial mention. With the exception of a small volume pub- 
lished some years since, we believe that Mr. Clark’s effusions 
have not been collected. They have appeared at irregular and 
often remote intervals; and though their beauty and pathos 
have won the applause Of the first writers of this country and 
England, they have not made that impression which if united 
they could not fail to produce. Mr. Clark’s distinguishing traits 
are tenderness, pathos and melody. In style and sentiment he 
is wholly original, but if he resemble any writer, it is Mr. Bry- 
ant. The same lofty tone of sentiment, the same touches of 
melting pathos, the same refined sympathies with the beauties 
and harmonies of nature, and the same melody of style, cha- 
racterize, in an almost equal degree, these delightful poets. The 
ordinary tone of Mr. Clark’s poetry is gentle, solemn and tender. 
His effusions flow in melody from a heart full of the sweetest 
affections, and upon their surface is mirrored all that is gentle 
and beautiful in nature, rendered more beautiful by the light of 
a lofty and religious imagination. He is one of the few writers 
who have succeeded in making the poetry of religion attractive. 
Young is sad and austere, Cowper is at times constrained, 
and Wordsworth is much too dreamy for the mass; but with 
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Clark religion is unaffectedly blended with the simplest and 
sweetest affections of the heart. His poetry glitters with the 
dew, not of Castaly, but of heaven. No man, however cold, can 
resist the winning and natural sweetness and melody of the 
tone of piety that pervades his poems. All the voices of nature 
speak to him of religion ; he 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


There is not an effusion, and scarce a line in his poetical writ- 
ings that is not redolent with this spirit. ‘The entire absence 
of affectation or artifice in Mr. Clark’s poetry also deserves the 
highest commendation. ‘Though always poetical he is always 
natural; he sacrifices nothing for effect, and does not seek his 
subjects or his figures from the startling or extravagant. There 
is an uniform and uninterrupted propriety in his writings. His 
taste is not merely cultivated and refined, but sensitively fasti- 
dious, and shrinks, with instinctive delicacy, from any thing 
that could distort the tranquil and tender beauty of his lines. 
His diction is neither quaint nor commonplace, bloated nor 
tame, but is natural, classic, and expressive. In the art of versi- 
fication he appears to be nearly perfect; we know no poet in 
the language who is more regular, animated and euphonous. 

The Spirit of Life is one of the most laboured, though certainly 
not the most successful of Mr. Clark’s poems. It occupies the 
larger portion of the only volume which he has given to the 
public. The dedication, though we confess it is not precisely 
to our taste, is enthusiastic and fervid. It is excused, however, 
by the general admiration at that time manifested for the author 
of Pelham, and was perhaps due as a grateful tribute to a dis- 
tinguished author, who had previously spoken of his poems in 
high terms, and of himself as a gentleman “ who has an envi- 
able genius, to be excited in a new and unexhausted country, 
and a glorious career before him, where, in manners, scenery, 
and morals, hitherto undescribed and unexhausted, he can find 
wells where he himself may be the first to drink.” 

The opening passage of the poem thus eloquently and beau- 
tifully describes the subject—a subject, by the way, too vast and 
vague for so brief an effort. 


“There is a Spirit, whose reviving power 
Dwells through the changes of each earthly hour: 
Where the sere blooms of man’s decline are shed, 
And sterile snows the brow of age o’erspread ; 
Or while each impulse of the heart is young, 
And the light laugh falls sweet from childhood’s tongue : 
There lurks that moving spirit, bound to all— 
O’er which nor chance, nor time can fling a thrall ; 
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Through lengthened years its foree unbroken moves, 
Guiding the hopes of earth, the cares, the loves ; 
Where’er the land outspreads, or sunshine lies, 
Pour’d cn old ocean from the boundless skies— 

{n calm or storm, in light or shade it springs, 

And broods o’er nature with perpetual wings. 

Its name is Life.” 


The object of the poem appears to be to show that this spirit 
of life is universal and eternal, and that even the decay of 
nature is only change and reproduction, a doctrine which 
approaches the opinion of the cternity of matter. His descrip- 
tion of these changes in nature is vigorous and poetical. ‘The 
following description of the sky challenges the highest praise :— 


“Unbounded skies !—where life triumphant dwells, 
And light resistless, from its fountain wells ; 
Where beauty unapproach’d—alone—sublime— 
Mocks at the restless change of earth and time: 
And clothed in radiance from the Eternal’s throne, 
Bends its unpillared arch from zone to zone !” 


He traces the same law in its operations up to man, and com- 
pares the changes in his life to those in nature. The following 


refers to the immortality of man :—- 


“The just man dies not, though within the tomb 
His wasting form be laid, mid tears and gloom; 
Though many a heart beats sadly when repose 
His silvery locks in earth, like buried snows ; 

Yet love, and hope, and faith, with heavenward trust, 
Tells that his spirit sinks not in the dust: 

Above, entranced and glorious, it hath soared, 

Where all its primal freshness is restored— 

And from all sin released—and doubt—and pain, 
Renews the morning of its youth again !” 


The following passage, in which God is described as the 
source of that spirit whose various shapes and changes he has 
traced, is one of the best in the poem. The sentiment is just, 
the figures bold, and the language strong and poetical. 


“ All-quenchless life! bright effluence from God! 
Whose impulse fills the universe abroad ! 
From thee, the restless heart its movement draws— 
In thee, revolving seasons find their laws ; 
Thine is the pulse that heaves the ocean wave, 
Or bids the evening sunlight gild the grave; 
That paints the gorgeous skies at night or morn, 
When dawn is blushing, or when stars are born ; 
Which drives the unquiet storm along its way, 
When broken ships are whelm’d in surge and spray ; 
While inland hills are echoing wildly-loud, 
As the mad thunders roll from cloud to cloud ; 
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When giant trees, with arms uplifted high, 

Creak, as the sheeted lightnings hurtle by : 

While lengthened swells chastise the groaning strand, 
And bid their deep-toned murmurs thrill the land!” 


The poem delivered before the Athenian Society of Bristol 
College, called “The Past and Present,” abounds in vigorous 
and eloquent passages. It is designed to exhibit the influ- 
ence of Christianity in the éncouragement of learning. Those 
who remember that the advance of Christianity in the Roman 
empire was marked by an equal decline in learning, may have 
more difficulty in coming to his conclusion. If they doubt the 
soundness of his philosophy they cannot question the excellence 
of his poetry. The poem is decidedly superior to the Spirit of 
Life. It has all the characteristic beauties of Mr. Clark’s style 
—elegance, melody, and tenderness—but it adds to these merits 
a fire and energy which the previous effort did not, in an equal 
degree, possess. The author describes, with great power and 
beauty, the learning of the old world, its triumphs in the arts, 
and the vices and wretchedness of the people. We extract his 
description of Athens. 


“Long was that night which hung, the nations o’er, 
From yellow Tiber to the A2gean shore; 
Wide Asia slept, unkindled by a smile, 
And hovering shadows veiled the land of Nile— 
And save the radiance round Judea thrown, 
One moral evening through the world was known. 

Yet gorgeous in their pride and glory then, 
Shone forth the cities and the works of men ; 
High with her broad Acropolis upreared, 
Athens, in pomp magnificent appeared :— 
Like battlemented clouds, in western skies, 
Where sun-bright domes, and mimic groves arise— 
Thus Athens rose; and round her altars lay 
Fame’s seemingly imperishable ray. 
Illyssus rolled in glittering sheen along, 
And fair Hymettus fed its honeyed throng ; 
While temples eminent in marble glow’d, 
And rang with anthems to T'he Unknown God. 
There Art’s immortal soul in beauty shone, 
Till life seemed breathing from the chiseled stone: 
There Plato walked beneath the olive-trees— 
There flowed rich words from thoughtful Socrates ; 
In tones mellifluous on the ear they fell, 
Each sentence treasured, and remembered well.” 


After a most eloquent description of the mythology of the 
ancients, he refers to the various theories of their philosophy. 
The following is the close of the passage which want of space 
prevents us from extracting entire. 


“Vain were those dreams, and their suggestions vain— 
From weary breasts they drove no throb of pain; 
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They took no sting from death—and in the mind, 
They left a gloomy void and fear behind: 

The soul, unsatisfied, began anew, 

In realms untried, its wanderings to pursue ; 

Till e’en philosophy to doubting fell, 

And, save that nought was known, could nothieg tell. 
Thus was the Grecian sage beheld at last, 

With earth’s affections round his spirit cast: 
With aged hand he seized the poison cup, 

And, inly wavering, drank the hemlock up ;— 
And blinded thus, unnumbered thousands bow’d: 
They ‘woo’d a Deity, and clasped a cloud.’” 


We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting the fol- 
lowing description of the shrines of the ancients. 


“ Of this dark worship, what remaineth now ?-- 
Ask the pale ruins upon Phyle’s brow! 
Or, turning to Italia’s coast, behold 
The veil of time from the dim Past unroll’d ! 
Lo! where the Eternal City’s wreck appears, 
Crushed by the weight of many a hundred years! 
Where now the trophies of her ancient pride ? 
O’erwheimed, and lost in Lethe’s rolling tide! 
Her moss-grown temples trembling in decay, 
Through which the stranger takes his winding way, 
O’er prostrate obelisks and tombs unknown, 
Which rose in mystery, and whose names are gone. 
Gaze where the blithe Pleistus’ waters flow, 
Or where Dodona’s woods in summer glow: 
Where Delphi’s thunder-stricken ruins spread— 
Her shrines defaced, her altar-fires unfed ! 
How changed the glory of those haunts sublime, 
Once held as sacred from the touch of time!” 


The advent of a new and better era is thus eloquently 
described :— 


“When wrapt in guile those ancient Cities lay, 
And scenes of riot turned the night to day ; 
When Lust and Murder stalked uncheck’d abroad, 
And Sin’s wide current like a river flow’d-- 
Then rose that star above Judea’s land, 
And bade its Justre o’er the world expand: 
Then struggling Paul in Athens stood, and cried 
Against idolatry, and fraud, and pride: 
He spake of Ons, whose smile could warm the grave— 
Who walked unshrinking on the midnight wave ; 
Whose love was boundless, and whose tender eye, 
Look’d down on men with kind benignity. 
‘The God that made the World,’ he praised aloud, 
Till Felix quaked, and Dionysius bow’d : 
At Cesar’s judgment seat, sublime he stood, 
With words of eloquence, a glowing flood : 
With hand extended, and persuasive tongue—— 
In royal ears his melting accents tung ; 
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Till tears around him fell like morning dew, 
And Justice whispered that his God was true !” 


The poem as a whole is highly creditable to American litera- 
ture, and manifests power adequate to the achievement of a 
most enviable reputation. 

The efforts of Mr. Clark which have perhaps in the greatest 
degree won public attention and praise, are his occasional and 
lyric poems. Fugitive poetry is very generally underrated. It 
comes before the public without any of the ceremonials of 
introduction which attend a regular publication. 'There is no- 
thing to attract attention, or suggest applause. It is thrust amid 
the refuse of newspaper trash, stocks, accidents, and election- 
eering harangues. Its modest melody is drowned and lost in 
the din and hurry and confusion of that many-tongued and 
mighty Babel—the press. If the beauty of the humble effort 
attract a single eye, it is admired for an instant, and dismissed 
forever. Such is generally the fate of fugitive effusions. They 
spring up by thousands, of various shapes and colours, by the 
margin of the regular literature of the age, bloom a modest mo- 
ment, then sink into the stream, and are swept away unregarded. 
But among these neglected efforts, some breathe the loftiest and 
truest spirit of poetry. ‘These momentary effusions are thrown 
off in the heat of conception, and bear the fresh and warm im- 
press of poetic inspiration ; they are the concentrated efforts of 
the genius, where the fire is exhausted in the effort of elabora- 
tion. ‘The best poems of our best poets have been of this cha- 
racter ; and, indeed, the reputation of several, as Collins, Gray, 
Moore, and others, are grounded upon what would now he called 
fugitive efforts. 'The amount of this species of poetry is almost 
incredible. Every press has its bard. ‘The amount of rhymes 
thus produced in a single year is perhaps greater than all the 
hoarded efforts which the inspired past has embalmed for pos- 
terity. To swell this amount is within the compass of every 
schoolboy’s ability; but to write poems which, when thrown 
into the current that carries this incongruous mass to oblivion, 
shall disengage themselves from the surrounding trash, and 
attract the attention and secure the applause of men of taste and 
judgment, is, to say the least of it, a very high evidence of psetic 
power and genius. Such is the manner in which Mr. Clark’s 
effusions have been presented to the public ; it is unnecessary 
to add that they have attained a high popularity. They have 
been reprinted throughout the whole extent of this country ; 
and in many instances copied with expressions of the warmest 
admiration, by the literary and other periodicals of England. 
The lyrics of Mr. Clark richly merit this distinction. In pathos, 
purity of sentiment, and melody of diction, they are not surpassed 
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by any thing in the language. High as this praise is, the fol- 
lowing specimen will convince the reader that it is not unde- 
served. 


“’ DEATH OF THE FIRST BORN. 


‘Ah! welaway! most angelike of face 
A childé young, in his pure innocence, 
Tender of limbes, God wote, full guiltilesse, 
The lovely faire, that lyeth here spechelesse. 
A mouth he has, but wordis has he none— 
Cannot complaine, alas! for none outrage, 
Ne grutcheth not, but lies here all alone 
Still as a lambe, most meek of his visage : 
What herte of steel could do to him damage, 
Or suffer him to die, beholding the manére, 

And looke benign, of his twein eyen clere ?—~Lydgate. 


_ “Young mother—he is gone! 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast ; 
No more the music tone 
Float from his lips, to thine all fondly press’d ; 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee,— 
Earth must his saetber and his pillow be. 


“ His was the morning hour: 
And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
A bud, not yet a flower,— 
Torn in its sweetness from the parent spray: 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose, 
As frost in spring-time blights the early rose. 


“ Never on earth again 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 
Like some Zolian strain, 
Breathing at eventide, serene and clear: 
His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes 
_ The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 


* And from thy yearning heart, 
Whose inmost core was waim with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim; 
While lonely memories an unceasing train, 
Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 


* Yet, mourner! while the day 
Rolls, like the darkness of a funeral, by ; 

And hope forbids one ray 
To stream athwart thy grief-discoloured sky— 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 


* °T is from the Better Land! 

There, bathed in brightness that around them springs, 
Thy loved one’s wings expand, 

As with the quiring cherubim he sings ; 

And all the glory of that God can see, 

Who said on earth to children—‘ Come to me.’ 
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“Mother! thy child is blest: 
And though his presence may be lost to thee, 

And vacant leave thy breast, 
And missed, a sweet load from thy parent knee ; 
Though tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
Thou ‘It meet thy first born, with his Lord, at last.” 


In the entire range of Mr. Clark’s poetical writings we have 
not seen a single harsh sentiment or line. Both in meaning 


and expression he is governed by the most refined and elegant 


taste. The following beautiful lyric is a model of melodious and 
animated inspiration. 


** 4 SONG OF MAY. 


“The spring’s scented buds all around me are swelling— 
There are songs in the stream—there is health in the gale; 
A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 
While float the pure day-beams o’er mountain and vale: 
The desolate reign of old winter is broken— 
The verdure is fresh upon every tree ; 
Of nature’s revival the charm—and a token 
Of love, oh thou Spirit of Beauty, to thee! 


“The sun looketh from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career; 
He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year; 
He bathes in rich light all the balm-breathing tlowers— 
He mounts to the zenith, and Jaughs on the wave; 
He wakes into music the green forest bowers, 
And gilds the gay plains, that the broad rivers lave. 


“ The wild bird is out on his delicate pinion— 

He timidly sails in the infinite sky ; 
A welcome to May, and her fairy dominion, 

He pours on the west wind’s stealing sigh. 
Around, above, there are peace and pleasure— 

The woodlands are singing—the heaven is bright: 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure. 

And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light. 


“ Alas, for this weary and care-haunted bosom! 

The spells of the sprin~-time arouse it no more, 

Nor hues of the mountain, nor sheen of the blossom,— 
The fresh-welling fountains, their music is o’er! 

When I list to the streams—when I look on the flowers— 
They tell of the past with so mournful a tone, 

That I call up the throngs of my long vanished hours, 
And sigh that their transports are over and gone. 


‘From the wide-spreading earth—from the limitless heaven— 

There have vanished an eloquent glory and gleam ; 

To my veiled mind no more is the influence given, 
Which coloureth life with the hues of a dream ; 

Ihe bloom-purpled landscape its loveliness keepeth— 
I deem that a light as of old gilds the wave ; 

Yet the eye of my spirit in heaviness sleepeth, 
Or sees but my youth, and the visions it gave. 
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“ Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended— 
’T is not that its snow-wreaths encircle my brow ; 
But the newness and freshness of being are ended— 
I fee] not their love-kindling witchery now; 
The shadows of death o’er my path have been sweeping— 
There are those who have loved me, debarred from the day ; 
The turf is still green where in peace they are sleeping, 
And on wings of remembrance my ouil te away. 


“Tt is shut to glow of this present existence— 
It hears from the past a funereal strain ; 
And it eagerly turns to that high-seeming distance, 
Where the lost ones of earth shall be gathered again : 
Where its mildew no more the soft rose-cheek shall nourish— 
Where grief bears no longer the poisonous sting ; 
Where pitiless Death no dark sceptre can flourish, 
Or stain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 


“It is thus that the hopes which to others are given, 

Fall cold on my heart, in this rich month of May ; 

I hear the clear anthems that ring through the heaven— 
I list the bland airs that enliven the day ; 

And if gentle Naturé, her festival keeping, 
Delight not my bosom—oh, do not condemn: 

O’er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping— 
For my heart’s fondest raptures are buried with them.” 


Exquisite as the above is, we consider it inferior to the follow- 


ing. There is a touching and natural pensiveness in the 
“ Karly Dead,” that commends it powerfully to our feelings. 


‘THE EARLY DEAD. 


“When into dust, like dewy flowers departed, 
From our dim paths, the bright and lovely fade ; 
The fair in fcrm—the pure—the gentle-hearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made: 
How, like a whisper on the inconstant wind, 
The memory of their voices stirs the mind ! 


“We hear the sigh, the song. the fitful laughter, 
That from their lips, in balm, were wont to flow; 
When Hope’s beguiling wings they hurried after, 
And drank her syren music, long ago: 
While Joy’s bright harp to sweetest lays was strung, 
And pour’d rich numbers for the loved and young. 


“ When the clear stars are burning high in heaven,— 
When the low night-winds kiss the flowering tree, 
And thoughts are deepening in the hush of even, 
How soft those voices on the heart will be! 
They breathe of raptures, which have bloom’d and died— 
Of sorrows, by remembrance sanctified. 
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“Yet, when the loved have from our pathway vanished, 
What potent magic can their smiles restore ! 
Like some gay sun-burst, by the tempest banished, 
They passed in darkness—they will come no more. 
Unlike the day-beams when the storm hath fled, 
No light renewed breaks on their lowly bed !” 


We will conclude ovr specimens of Mr. Clark’s lyrics with 
one of the most finished and elegant poems in the language. 
We cannot call to mind any thing in the entire range of our 
reading, more strikingly beautiful and touching than the Con- 
trast. It does not contain a faulty line; but from beginning to 
end maintains unbroken, its strain of deep and solemn melody, 
its full heart-breathing tone of pensive tenderness. No living 
poet could surpass—few could equal it. 


‘© 4 CONTRAST. 


“It was the morning of a day in spring— 
The sun looked gladness from the eastern sky ; 
Birds were upon the trees and on the wing, 
4nd all the air was rich with melody ; 
The heaven—the calm, pure heaven, was bright on high ; 
Earth laugh’d beneath in all its fresh’ning green, 
The free blue streams sang as they wandered by, 
And many a sunny glade and flowery scene 
Gleam’d out, like thoughts of youth, life’s troubled years between. 


“The rose’s breath upon the south wind came— 
Oft as its whisperings the young branches stirr’d, 
And flowers for which the poet hath no name ; 
While, ’mid the blossoms of the grove, were heard 
The restless murmurs of the humming-bird ; 
Waters were dancing in the mellow light ; 
And joyous notes and many a cheerful word 
Stole on the charméd ear with such delight 

As waits on soft sweet tones of music heard at night. 


“ The night-dews lay in the half open’d flower, 
Like hopes that nestle in the youthful breast ; 
And ruffled by the light airs of the hour, 

Awoke the pure lake from its glassy rest: 

Slow blending with the blue and distant west, 

Lay the dim woodlands, and the quiet gleam 

Of amber clouds, like islands of the blest— 

Glorious and bright, and changing like a dream, 
And lessening fast away beneath the intenser beam. 


“ Songs were amid the mountains far and wide— 
Songs were upon the green slopes blooming nigh: 
While, from the springing flowers on every side, 
Upon his painted wings, the butterfly 
Roamed, a sweet blossom of the sunny sky ; 
The visible smile of joy was on the scene ; 
’T was a bright vision, * too svon to die! 
Spring may not linger in her robes of green— 
Autumn, in storm and shade shall quench the summer sheen. 
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“T came again. "T'was Autumn’s stormy hour— 
The wild winds murmured in the faded wood ; 
The sere leaves, rustling in the yellow bower, 
Were hurled in eddies to the moaning flood : 
Dark clouds enthrall’d the west—an orb of blood, 
The red sun pierced the hazy atmosphere ; 
While torrent voices broke the solitude, 
Where, straying lonely, as with steps of fear, 
I mark’d the deepening gloom which shrouds the dying year. 


“ The ruffled lake heav’d wildly—near the shore 
It bore the red leaves of the shaken tree— 
Shed in the violent north wind’s restless roar, 
Emblems of man upon lifes stormy sea ! 
Pale autumn leaves! once to the breezes free 
They waved in Spring and Summer’s golden prime— 
Now, even as clouds or dew, how fast they flee— 
Weak, changing like the flowers in Autumn’s clime, 
As man sinks down in death, chill’d by the touch of time! 


“IT mark’d the picture—’twas the changeful scene 
Which life holds up to the ebseryant eye : 
Youth’s spring, and summer, and its bowers of green, 
The streaming sunlight of its morning sky, 
And the dark clouds of death, which linger by ; 
For oft, when life is fresh and hope is strong, 
Shall early sorrow breathe the unbidden sigh, 
While age to death moves peacefully along, 
As on the singer’s lip expires the finished song.” 


Mr. Clark is, we understand, a young man. His efforts ex- 
hibit a reguiar and progressive increase of power; regulated 
by a taste so refined, they must sooner or later win him a 
high standing, and a lasting reputation. He is obviously a poet 
in his temperament, and has a heart attuned to all that is exalted 
and beautiful in nature or life. His mind is classic and harmo- 
nious in its structure; his fancy lively and poetical; and his 
style of expression peculiarly original and felicitous. The 
marks of care and polish are apparent in most of his lyrics; yet 
they seem to burst from a copious mind, and are characterized 
by a gushing fullness of thought and feeling. With such an 
intellect, chastened by such a taste, we will not presume to say 
what elevation he may not attain in that walk of literature 
which he has already done so much to adorn. 
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Art. X.— The Letters of Charles Lamb,—with a Sketch of 
his Life. By Tuomas Noon T'atrourp—one of his Ex- 
ecutors. In two volumes. London, 

The Works of Charles Lamb ; to which are affixed his Let- 
ters, and a Sketch of his Life. By 'T. N.Tatrourp. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


“ Let these describe the undescribable,” said Byron, in allu- 
sion to the connoisseurs who might attempt, after that stanza 
in Childe Harold, to paint the graceful bend or the voluptuous 
attitude of the Venus of Medicis ;—and his lordsnip thought, 
no doubt, that the phrase embraced a paradox in every applica- 
tion. He was mistaken, although he spoke of the tangible and 
the visible ; and he little dreamed, when he wrote, we fancy, 
that One would come in his own day, to belie his evident idea 
of an impossibility. But Charles Lamb, without the skill of 
the brush or the chisel, has depicted that which no writer to 
our knowledge ever painted. He has coloured the minutest 
shades of thought; and, blending the powers of an anatomist 
and a sculptor together, he has dissected the very heart of an 
emotion,—traced out the ligaments of an impulse, so to speak; 
given to fancy its most exuberant latitude ; and, with that inner 
eye which discerns the merest probability of imagination, al- 
lowed to motive its excuse, and traced actions to their spring ; 
actions, grave, whimsical, noble; consolatory of disgrace, de- 
scriptive of affection,—exponents of joy cr sorrow. 

That this peculiar aptitude of Lamb was the effect of true 
genius, working out its ends, cannot be disputed ; and it is 
from this cause that his life and writings have a marked and 
distinctive character. The common interest of biography, in 
Talfourd’s sketch of the former, is in a measure lost; the inci- 
dents of his career were meagre in themselves,—confined to a 
circumscribed and unvarying round, not unlike the journeying 
“from the blue bed to the brown,” with which poor Goldsmith 
has made us acquainted. A man of peaceful and modest habits, 
with no passion for the glance of the vulgar eye,—no ear for the 
pointless plaudits of the uninitiated, he passed his days mainly, 
not in journeyings about, but to and from, as he felicitously in- 
timates ; not with the ’portance in the travel’s history of the 
tourist, but at the “ desk’s dull wood,” in the India House, or 
in poring over the dim old volumes, smelling of yore, and rich 
in the provocation of thoughts—which in him, were exuberant, 
and needing nothing, but the touch of some ancient enchanter, 
to give them life and light. 

It were useless to say here—now that his praise in that regard 
has become so universal—how well, yet how briefly, Mr. Tal- 
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fourd has performed the task assigned him. He has partaken of 
the spirit of his subject, in every thing that has been written, con- 
cerning him. ‘Their tastes, it is apparent, were not dissimilar: 
they were long social associates ; and we could name more than 
one friend, mentioned in the letters of Lamb, who has con- 
veyed to us, personally or otherwise, the genial glow of that 
concise and inclusive manner of thought, for which he was so 
distinguished. With respect to the subject of his biography, 
Mr. Talfourd has been content to-let his mere words form his 
eulogy. A better device was impossible. Lamb, in truth, 
though without the slightest ostentation, was a self-expositor in 
every sentence he penned; but then so catholic and general 
were they all, that the reader of taste and feeling would will- 
ingly adopt and recognize them as his own. He broke down 
that veil which hangs betwixt the public and private socialities 
of life. He wished, at least in imagination, to domesticate the 
“centle public” with himself and his friends. In this, doubt- 
less, though with the most cordial intentions, he sometimes,— 
(not contemplating his individual demise, or the disposition of 
epistolary “ contingent remainders,”) made his friends fearful of 
unwonted fame. Such a possibility is expressly mentioned in 
his executor’s preface. “'The recertness of the period of some 
of the letters,” he writes, “has rendered it necessary to omit 
many portions of them in which the humour and beauty are 
interwoven with personal references, which, although wholly 
free from any thing that, rightly understood, could give pain 
to any human being, touch on subjects too sacred for public 
exposure.” It is conjectured that even some of the personal 
allusions which have been retained, in the various correspon- 
dence, assisting in biographical illustration, may seem perhaps 
too free to a stranger; but the declaration is made, that they 
have only been retained in cases wherein the editor was well 
assured the “ parties would be rather gratified than displeased at 
seeing their names connected in life-like association with one so 
dear to their memories.” ‘The reader, judging thus how much 
he may have lost, is consoled with the promise of future gain. 
“Many letters yet remaining unpublished,” observes the bio- 
grapher, “which will further illustrate the character of Lamb, 
but which must be reserved for a future time, when the editor 
hopes to do more justice to his own sense of the genius and 
the excellences of his friend, than it has been possible to accom- 
plish in these volumes.” 

The felicitous brevity with which the author of “Ion” has 
summed up the chiefest incidents in the life of his departed 
friend, exhibits a power of which any biographer might be 
proud. He is not, like Boswell, and sundry other minute wri- 
ters of the personal history of others, ever on the close hunt 
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for trifling circumstances in the early life of his subject, that 
may have had an influence in the formation of his character, 
or in pointing the bent of his tastes. What he has to say in this 
respect flows in naturally, and with no studied effort at special 
precision,—such as the date of a day when such a thing may 
have been said, the persons present on such and such an occa- 
sion, together with the ten thousand items with which unmer- 
ciful biographers are apt to afflict the patient, “ general reader.” 
There are no painful searchings of parish registers, or closet 
conferences with antiquated crones, to ascertain whether he 
first saw the light of a morning or an afternoon, whether on 
Thursday, or “o’ Wednesday.” Proceeding from his birth- 
hour on the 18th of February, 1799, in Crown Office Row, 
Inner Temple, London, he follows him at the age of seven 
years to Christ’s Hospital, where the embryo essayist pursued 
his classic studies, and shaped the course of his increasing 
powers, until November, 1789. After this period, he was em- 
ployed in the South Sea House, under his brother John—but in 
1792, obtained an appointment in the accountant’s office of the 
Kast India Company. 

Lamb was the school-fellow of Coleridge, and to the inti- 
macy ultimately ensuing between them—to the ardent commu- 
nion of their friendship, may, perhaps, be attributed, more than 
to any other cause, that rare mixture of the philosophical, the 
pathetic, the fanciful, and the whimsical, for which Lamb had 
indeed a strong mental aptitude, but which without the encou- 
raging plaudits and intercourse of Coleridge, he might never 
have exhibited. The spirit that had created the wild and won- 
drous tale of the “ Ancient Mariner,” and that which gave rise 
to the myriad thoughts of Elia, were not dissimilar ;—there was 
an affinity betwixt them,—a union in partition,—which rendered 
them most fit for each other,—though Lamb’s was the gentler 
and more venerative spirit. Coleridge, indeed, was his Gama- 
liel—and in his reminiscences, he deemed it a kind of honour 
to have sprung as it were, from juvenescence to the evening of 
age, at his feet. Often did they meet, year in and out, at a 
haunt in the neighbourhood of Smithfield, y’clept the “Cat and 
Salutation,’—curious name! How many hours of true wisdom 
were passed in that place, the volumes under notice amply 
show. 

The association with Coleridge, of course, aside from the 
attractions of his own merit, was peculiarly valuable to his ad- 
miring disciple. With Southey and Wordsworth, as with many 
others, whose names are deservedly high in the annals of mo- 
dern English literature, he maintained a cordial and friendly 
intercourse,—if not in person, at least by the substitution of 
that epistolary dialect which gives the office of the lip to the 
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pen, and makes a drop of ink more eloquent than oral multi- 
tudes of words. 

Enjoying the imaginative companionship of Coleridge, it is 
not to be wondered at, that he should expand in his leisure, 
into poetry. His staid occupations,—the solemn drudgery of 
business books,—the prospective entries for the adjustment of 
that period when masters and accountants make the annual 
’compt,—should naturally seem to have been for him the most 
uncongenial. Yet his duties were performed with such strict, 
unerring nicety, that it became proverbial. His free spirit, 
however, was subjected to no such restriction. In his writings, 
he was ever provident of words,—but he possessed the extraor- 
dinary faculty of crowding a world of meaning into a phrase 
or asentence. He had the power of placing, within the “cir- 
cumscription and confine” of an adjective or an adverb, more 
real meaning, than many a grandiloquent author, with a more 
brilliant reputation, could produce in-a page. The swelling 
flourishes which appeal to the natural ear and the animal pas- 
sions, he disdained ; he was disposed to those quiet influences, 
that sway equally the reason and the affections. His poetry,— 
for which he has had but half his merited reputation,—shows 
this, to a remarkable degree. The spirit for this species of 
composition was fostered in him by a devotion to the productions 
which emanated from the brightest minds in that stainless period 
of English literature, the Elizabethan age. With Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries, he was in soul at least as much a boon 
companion, as if he had walked with the former to and fro the 
Globe theatre, time out of mind. When some one criticised 
some of his writings for their quaintness, he exclaimed in a 
most whimsical pet—“ Hang the moderns,—I write for antiqui- 
ty!” Andsohedid. With an exquisite taste, formed by en- 
larged and discriminative reading of the English classics in 
poetry and prose, he knew how to revel in the daintiest pastures 
of the former, and to cull their sweetest flowers at will, while 
he gathered the rich quintessence of the last, without “ mount- 
ing the airy stilts of abstraction,” in imitation of the authors to 
whom he was so much indebted for the fine confluence of his 
thoughts. With the noble writer of the Pseudodoria Epide- 
mica, and Religio Medici, as one can frequently perceive by 
the structure of his sentences and the turn of an occasional 
period, he was peculiarly familiar. And, indeed, we cannot but 
think that his evident partiality for this author did not a little 
contribute to the bent of his social and intellectual inclinings. 
The associates of Lamb, we find, were fit, and few ;—and upon 
these, with whom he could make free, and who could relish his 
glorious aptitudes, he communicated himself unreservedly,—he 
analyzed for their amusement his own mental conformation ; 
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unfolded the springs of his affections, as if he wore his heart 
like a breast-plate, open to the eye,—and kept nothing from them, 
—not even those conceits of motive, which the hollow and dis- 
ingenuous world is so apt,—and as the world goes, so properly— 
to conceal. Supposing himself, as he confesses in Elia, dull to 
the uninitiated, he made few ventures, he intimates, for verbal 
excellence ;—but he constantly advises us, as he writes, by 
‘ the riches of personal and literary reminiscence, with allu- 
sions to which his pages teem, how much he had to say, on 
such occasions, “and could, an’ if he would.” His thoughts 
were often of a nature so dreamy and fantastical, that the reader 
frequently seems to have met with something very like them in 
some vision of his own; yet they are so chastened, rendered 
reasonable and almost real, by that sedate faculty with which 
even his most capricious facetie were strung together, that 
the line of demarcation between fact and fancy admits of most 
arbitrary decisions. How much he resembled in these things 
the author he so loved, may best be told in the words of that 
sublime though unequal spirit, from whose stores the “ Hydrio- 
taphia,” and “ Garden of Cyrus,” proceeded.’ “I was born,” 
says he, “in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have 
a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious, 
nor disposed for the mirth and galliardize of company; yet in 
one dream I can compose a whole comedy, behold the action, 
apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at the conceit 
thereof: were my memory as faithful as my reason is then fruit- 
ful, I would never study but in my dreams ; and this time also 
would I choose for my devotions: but our grosser memories 
have then so little hold of our abstracted understandings, that 
they forget the story, and can only relate to our awaked souls, 
a confused and broken tale of that that hath passed.” Any one 
who will read the “Dream Children, a Revery,” of Lamb, or 
that curious and well-antlered tale of his, where in his vision 
he thought he had “suddenly got into Ardennes,” will perceive 
how well the comic thoughts of the slumbering physician of 
Norwich, were often expressed by the essayist Elia, with such 
an intermingled dash of waking reason, as made them seem like 
truth. 

While it has mainly been the point of critics hitherto, espe- 
cially since the death of Lamb, when mentioning his writings, 
to dwell chiefly upon the essays of Elia, it is a delightfuller 
task, if we may fashion one of his comparative adjectives, to 
trace the unfoldings of his genius and taste in the poetic art. 
In this regard, he has not yet had justice. Steeped to the lips 
in‘ the noblest masters of the old English drama,—one who 


' Sir Thomas Browne, . 
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walked in the fields, and held sweet counsel, at least in fancy; 
with Barlow and Decker-and Heywood and Marston; with 
Tourneur and Ford and Greville, and he of the learned sock, 
—O, rare Ben Jonson,—with a mind of his own, fruitful and full 
of growing, how could he choose but discourse eloquent music 
in his dramatic writings? It is true, they failed on the stage ; 
but they abound with genuine inklings of nature, with touches 
of passion which thrill as we read, though they may not startle 
like the modern ciap-trap dramas, where murder, incest, rob- 
bery, and every thing else atrocious is commingled in one absurd 
melange—suited to depraved tastes, to whieh indeed it relishes 
like something “slab and good.” ‘The old five-act repasts at 
theatres, are become intolerable to modern predilection ; it yearns 
for the terrific, and would “sup full of horror.” Happily,—if 
we may pervert a term for the nonce—the supply is more than 
equal to the demand. 

We regret exceedingly that we have not space in this article, 
to embrace many of the fresh and racy letters which Mr. 'Talfourd 
has collected from the friends with whom Lamb held such an 
extended and cordial correspondence. He was, indeed, the prince 
of letter-writers. ‘ His eye begot occasion for his wit ;” he had 
the faculty of bringing a friend to his side as it were, through 
the post; and the pictures and conceits with which his epistles are 
studded, would form galleries and volumes of themselves. We 


equally —— from the same reasons, that we cannot give place 


to some of those elaborated sonnets which are so replete with 
feeling. Gentleness is their prevailing characteristic, at the 
first reading ; but there is a deeper undertone beneath, which 
speaks to the heart. Whether the progenitors of our author 
may have been “shepherds on Lincolnian plains,” we cannot 
judge; but the grace of their calling certainly fell upon the 
spirit of the accountant ; bis sentences come before the eye, “as 
sheep come up from the washing, even shorn; whereof every 
one beareth twins, and not one is barren among them.” 

In the only sketches which our limits permit us to make from 
his correspondence, we must include the following philosophical 
and pleasant allusion to the fate of a farce which he had the ill 
luck to present to the audience of a London theatre, and which 
received “the deep damnation of their bah !” 


** So I go creeping on since I was Jamed with that cursed fall from off 
the top of Drury Lane theatre into the pit something more than a year 
ago. However, I have been free of the house ever since, and the house 
was pretty free with me upon that occasion. Hang ’em, how they hissed ! 
It was not a hiss neither, but a sort of a frantic yell, like a congregation 
of mad geese, with roaring sometimes like bears, mows and mops like 
apes, sometimes snakes, that hissed me into madness. *T was like St. 
Anthony’s Temptations. Mercy on us, that God should give his favou- 
rite children, men, mouths to speak with, to discourse rationally, to 
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promise smoothly, to flatter agreeably, to encourage warmly, to counsel 
wisely, to sing with, to drink with, and to kiss with; and that they 
should turn them into mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas, and 
whistle like tempests, and emit breaths through them like distillations of 
aspic poison, to asperse and vilify the innocent labours of their fellow- 
creatures, who are desirous to please them !” 


The felicitous coolness with which Lamb received the con- 
demnation of his dramatic writings, in so far as their stage 
effectiveness was concerned, shows how much he relished their 
construction as an art, in which one can develope the strong 
points of human affection, suggested by personal trial, or by the 
fine perceptions of truth. In his poetry, Lamb was no man- 
nerist; or if he could have been so called, it was because his 
manner was his own. He reigned and rejoiced among the 
actors of the past; and in truth, his best home was among 
“departed spirits.” For one so chained to the Actual of the 
hour, he was strangely imaginative. Among his sonnets, we - 
find the following. It is replete with fancy, and stirs with life. 


‘© SONNET. 


“ Oh! I could laugh to hear the midnight wind, 
That, rushing on its way with careless sweep, 
Scatters the ocean waves. And I could weep 
Like to a child. For now to my raised mind 
On wings of winds comes wild-eyed Phantasy, 
And her rude visions give severe delight. 

Oh, winged bark! how swift along the night 
Pass’d thy proud keel! nor shall I let go by 
Lightly of that drear hour the memory, 
When wet and chilly on thy deck I stood, 
Unbonneted, and gazed upon the flood, 

Even till it seem’d a pleasant thing to die— 
To be resolved into th’ elemental wave, 

Or take my portion with the winds that rave.” 


Meditating certain extracts from John Woodvill, a critic cu- 
rious to trace the sources of thought in the subject of his praise, 
would delight to follow Lamb back to those musty and black- 
letter recesses, whence, as from a dark and seemingly inscruta- 
ble cleft in a rock, flowed forth his well or fountain of dramatic 

oetry. But it would require many quotations to illustrate the 
justice of the comment. We, therefore, simply quote one pas- 
sage,—not so much that it was beloved of its author, as that it 
is a special favourite of ours. Simon, a rural character, is 
asked. “ What sports do you use in the forest ?”—and thus 
replies : 
“ Simon.—Not many ; some few, as thus :— 
To see the sun to bed, and to rise, 
Like some hot amourist, with glowing eyes, 


Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 
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Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep. 

_ Sometimes outstretch’d, in very idleness, 
Naught doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air. 
Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has naught beside 
To answer their small wants. 
To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society. 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be.” 


From the correspondence of Lamb, our gleanings must be 
brief. ‘Taking it for granted, that the republished American 
volumes will be generally spread abroad, the privation here is 
less to be regretted. Yet we caunot omit the following picture 
of achronic influenza. Every body who remembers the cockney 
humorist’s description of riding in an omnibus, where a woman 
was passenger, with a male child on her lap, the proprietor of 
“a large fat face, with big eyes, and a cold in its head,” can 


recognize the faithfulness of the depicted complaint, even though 
it be unaccompanied with any pathological directions : 


“TO BERNARD RARTON. 


“Dear B. B.—Do you know what it is to succumb under an insur- 
mountable day-mare—‘a whoreson lethargy,’ Falstaff calls it,—an indis- 
position to do any thing, or to be any thing—a total deadness and distaste 
—a suspension of vitality—an indifference to locality—a numb, sopori- 
fical, good-for-nothingness—an ossification all over—an oysterlike insen- 
sibility to the passing events—a mind-stupor—a brawny defiance to the 
needles of a thrusting-in conscience? Did you ever have a very bad 
cold ; with a total irresolution to submit to water-gruel processes ? This 
has been for many weeks my lot and my excuse; my fingers drag heavily 
over this paper, and, to my thinking, it’s three-and-twenty furlongs from 
hence to the end of this demi-sheet. I have nota thing to say; nothing is 
of more importance than another; Iam flatter than a denial or a pancake ; 
emptier than Judge ’s wig when the head is in it; duller than a coun- 
try stage when the actors are off it ; a cipher, an 0! Lacknowledge life at all 
only by an occasional convulsional cough, and a permanent phlegmatic 

ain inthe chest. I am weary of the world, and the world is weary of me. 
My day is gone into twilight, and I don’t think it worth the expense of 
candles. My wick hath a thief in it, but I can’t muster courage to snuff 
it. I inhale suffocation ; I can’t distinguish veal from mutton; nothing 
interests me. *Tis twelve o’clock, and Thurtell is just now coming out 
upon the New Drop, Jack Ketch alertly tucking up his greasy sleeves to do 
the last office of mortality, yet cannot I elicit a groan or a moral reflec- 
tion. If you told me the world would be at an end to-morrow, I should 
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just say, ‘will it? I have not volition enough left to dot my i’s, much 
less to comb my eyebrows; my eyes are set in my head; my brains are 
gone out to see a poor relation in Moorfields, and they did not say when 
they’d come back again; my scull is a Grub-street attic to le-—not so 
much as a joint-stool left in it; my hand writes, not I, just as chickens 
run about a little when their heads are off. Oh for a vigorous fit of gout, 
or cholic, toothache—an earwig in my auditory, a fly in my visual or- 
gans; pain is life—the sharper, the more evidence of life; but this 
apathy, this death! Did you ever have an obstinate cold—a six or seven 
weeks’ unintermitting chili and suspension of hope, fear, conscience, and 
every thing? Yet do I try all I can to cure it; 1 try wine, and spirits, 
and smoking, and snuff in unsparing quantities, but they all only seem 
to make me worse instead of better. I sleep inadamp room, but it 
does me no good; I come home late o’nights, but do not find any visible 
amendment ! 

“Tt is just fifteen minutes after twelve; Thurtell is by this timea good 
way on his journey, baiting at Scorpion, perhaps; Ketch is bargaining 
for his cast coat and waistcoat ; the Jew demurs at first at three half- 
crowns; but, on consideration that he may get somewhat by showing 
’em in the town, finally closes. a, 


This easy allusion to the new drop, happily for us, paves 
the way to a sketch from the Essays of Elia, which, for subtle 
humour, for quickness of imaginative power, for neatness of 
diction, and richness of thought, has not to our knowledge any 
equal in writings old or new. We say richness, because we 
know no other word to express the dignity and glory which the 
author has thrown around one of the most degrading scenes of 
metropolitan life. Let the reader observe the delicate denote- 
ments of olfactory perception which decided negatively upon 
the merits of the ancient egg that smote the culprit’s tenement; 
the tender economy which suggested a different disposition of 
the nubbling cinder—carrying its frugal sympathies to market, 
and back to the hearth of the buyer; the vanity, sitting in its 
best attitude for a painter; the ecclesiastical emotions—the haste 
to be free, when the hour of ignominy was ended ; and if he do 
not decide that the whole description is as pure a specimen of 
whimsical wit, imagination, and truth, as the same space ever 
embraced, we must be content to enjoy our opinion alone. 


“* REFLECTIONS IN THE PILLORY. 


“‘f About the year 18—, one R———d, a respectable London merchant, 
(since dead,) stood in the pillory for some alleged fraud upon the reve- 
nue. Among his papers were found the following ‘Reflections,’ which 
we have obtained by favour of our friend Elia, who knew him well, and 
had heard him describe the train of his feelings upon that trying occa- 
sion almost in the words of the MS. Elia speaks of him as a man (with 
the exception of the peccadillo aforesaid) of singular integrity in all his 
private dealings, possessing great suavity of manner, with a certain turn 
for humour. As our object is to present human nature under every pos- 
sible circumstance, we do not think that we shall sully our pages by 
inserting it.— Editor. } 

VoL. xx11.—no. 44. 61 
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Scene, opposite the Royal Exchange.— Time, twelve to one, noon. 


“Ketch, my good fellow, you have a neat hand. Prithee, adjust this 
new collar to my neck gingerly. I am not used to these wooden cravats. 
There, softly, softly. That seems the exact point between ornament and 
strangulation. A thought looser on this side. Now it will do. And 
have a care in turning me, that I present my aspect due vertically. I 
now face the orient. Ina quarter of an hour I shift southward—do you 
mind ?—and so on till I face the east again, travelling with the sun. No 
half points, I beseech you; N. N. by W. or any such elaborate niceties. 
They become the shipman’s card, but not this mystery. Now leave me 
a little to my own reflections. 

“Bless us, what a company is assembled in honour of me! How 
grand I stand here! I never felt so sensibly before the effect of soli- 
tude inacrowd. I muse in solemn silence upon that vast miscellaneous 
rabble in the pit there. From my private box I contemplate with min- 
gled pity and wonder the gaping curiosity of these underlings. There 
are my Whitechapel supporters. Rosemary Lane has emptied herself 
of the very flower of her citizens to grace my show. Duke’s place sits 
desolate. What is there in my face that strangers should come so far 
from the east to gaze upon it? [Here an egg narrowly misses him.]} 
That offering was well meant, but not so cleanly executed. By the 
tricklings, it should not be either myrrh or frankincense. Spare your pre- 
sents, my friends ; [ am noways mercenary. I desire no missive tokens 
of your approbation. I am past those valentines. Bestow these coffins 
of untimely chickens upon mouths that water for them. Comfort you 
addle spouses with them at home, and stp the mouths of your brawling 
brats with such Olla Podridas; they have need of them. [A brick is let 
Sly.) Discase not, I pray you, nor dismantle your rent and ragged tene- 
ments, to furnish me with architectural decorations, which I can excuse. 
This fragment might have stopped a flaw against snow comes. [A ceal 
Jlies.| Cinders are dear, gentlemen. This nubbling might have helped 
the pot boil, when your dirty cuttings from the shambles at three ha’- 
yer a pound shall stand at acold simmer. Now, south about, Ketch. 

would enjoy australian popularity. 

“ What, my friends from over the water! Old benchers,—flies of a 
day—ephemeral Romans—welcome! Doth the sight of me draw souls 
from limbo? can it dispeople purgatory——ha ? 

* What am I, or what was my father’s house, that I should thus be 
set up a spectacle to gentlemen and others? Why are all faces like 
Persians at the sunrise, bent singly on mine alone? It was wont to be 
esteemed an orlinary visnomy, a quotidian merely. Doubtless, these 
assembled myriads discern some traits of nobleness, gentility, breeding, 
which hitherto have escaped the common observation—some intimations, 
as it were, of wisdom, valour, piety, and so forth. My sight dazzles ; and, 
if I am not deceived by the too familiar pressure of this strange neck- 
cloth that envelopes it, my countenance gives out lambent glories. For 
some painter now to take me in the lucky point of expression !—the pos- 
ture so convenient—the head never shifting, but standing quiescent 1n a 
sort of natural frame. But these artisans require a westerly aspect. 
Ketch, turn me. 

“ Something of St. James’s air in these my new friends. How my 
prospects shift, and brighten! Now if Sir Thomas Lawrence be any 
where in that group, his fortune is made for ever. I think I see some 
one taking out a crayon. I will compose my whole face to a smile, 
which yet shall not so predominate, but that gravity and gaiety’ shall 
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contend as it were—you understand me? I will work up my thoughts 
to some mild rapture—a gentle enthusiasm—which the artist may trans- 
fer in a manner warm to the canvass. I will inwardly apostrophize my 
tabernacle. 

“Delectable mansion, hail! House, not made of every wood! Lodg- 
ing, that pays no rent; airy and commodious ; which owing no window 
tax, are yet all casement, out of which men have such pleasure in peer- 
ing and overlooking that they will sometimes stand an hour together to 
enjoy thy prospects! Cell, recluse from the vulgar. Quiet retirement 
from the great Babel, yet affording sufficient glimpses into it! Pulpit, 
that instructs without note or sermon-book, into which the preacher is 
inducted without tenth or first fruit! Throne, unshared and single, that 
disdained a Brentford competitor! Honour without co-rival! Or hearest 
thou rather, magnificent theatre in which the spectator comes to see and 
to be seen? From thy giddy heights I look down upon the common 
herd, who stand with eyes upturned, as if a winged messenger hovered 
over them ; and mouths open, as if they expected manna. I feel, I feel, 
the true episcopal yearnings. Behold in me, my flock, your true over- 
seer! What though I cannot lay hands, because my own are laid, yet I 
can mutter benedictions. True otium cum dignitate! Proud Pisgah 
eminence! Pinnacle sublime! O Pillory, tis thee I sing! Thou younger 
brother to the gallows, without his rough and Esau palms; that with 
ineffable contempt surveyest beneath thee the grovelling stocks, which 
claims presumptuously to be of thy great race. Let that low wood know 
that thou art far higher born! Let that domicile for groundling rogues 
and base earth-kissing varlets envy thy preferment, not seldom fated to 
be the wanton baiting-house, the temporary retreat, of poet and of pa- 
triot. Shades of Bostwick and of Prynne hover over thee—Defoe is 
there, and more greatly daring Shebbeare—from their (little more ele- 
vated) stations they look down with recognitions. Ketch, turn me. 

“T now veer to the north. Open your widest gates, thou proud Ex- 
change of London, that I mav look in as proudly! Gresham’s wonder 
hail! I stand upon a level with all your kings. They, and I, from equal 
heights, with equal superciliousness, o’erlook the plodding, money-hunt- 
ing tribe below ; who, busied in their sordid speculations, scarcely ele- 
vate their eyes to notice your ancient, or my recent grandeur. The 
second Charles smiles on me from three pedestals?' He closed the ex- 
chequer; I cheated the excise. Equal our darings, equal be our lot. 

“ Are those the quarters? ’t is their fatal chime. That the ever-winged 
hours would but stand still! but I must descend, descend from this dream 
of greatness. Stay, stay a little while, importunate hour hand. A mo- 
ment or two, and I shall walk on foot with the undistinguished many. 
The clock speaks one. I return to common life. Ketch, let me out.” 


That we have confined ourselves principally to comment 
upon these works of the author before us, is owing to the fas- 
cination of his pages. To relish him fully one must read 
them from first to last. It is necessary to take into the mind 


1 “ A statue of Charles II., by the elder Cibber, adorns the front of the 
exchange. He stands also on high, in the train of his crowned ancestors, 
in his proper order, within that building. But the merchants of London, 
in a superfetation of loyality, have, within a few years, caused to be 
erected another effigy of him on the ground in the centre of the interior. 
We do-not hear that a fourth is in contemplation.— Editor.” 
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the peculiarity of his taste and style; to become imbued with the 
generous truth, the catholic energy of his heart, and the brief, 
“pictorial neatness of his spirit, when wakened into sociability 
' and fantastic life—belittling great things, uplifting the small: 


“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis ;’— 


giving dignity to the trifles, and adding lustre to the dim ways 
of life. Such was the soul of Charles Lamb ; it formed a lite- 
rary link between the days of Shakspeare and our “dim and 
— present.” That link is broken ; and who shall transmit 
the holy fire henceforth, admits of dubious conjecture. 














